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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


r\ 

Saxon remarks, *‘ The circular aperture 
in the lower part of the south wall, and 
near the door, of the chapel at Coombes 
in Sussex, mentioned in p. 338, has never 
been a Confessional. Itistoo old. But 
such like apertures never were confes- 
sionals. This one can have had but one 
purpose,—for the convenience of persons 
hearing mass, who, whilst under Church- 
censures, were not permitted to come 
within the walls. A person might be so 
under Church-censure as to be allowed 
to come into the churchyard, and up to 
the sacred edifice, but not to enter in.” 

PLANTAGENET observes that the form 
and dimension of the arches alluded to in 
the last passage of the letter of B. F. W. 
in our last number, p. 360, are not given. 
Possibly such arches may be blocked up 
pier-arches, formerly communicating with 
a sacristy or vestiary; or they may have 
been merely of an ornamental character, 
like those frequently met with on the in- 
terior of aisle-walls, and on the exterior 
of towers and porches. 

In his account of the Magdalen Hospital 
at Winchester, in our last number, B. 
omitted to mention that the removal of 
aged inmates in the winter of 1665 to 
lodgings within the city, was, in all pro- 
bability, attended with fatal consequences, 
for early in the following year the plague 
raged with fearful violence, carrying off 
its victims in large numbers, amongst 
whom it cannot be doubted were some of 
these unfortunate individuals. On the 
destruction of their ancient dwellings on 
the hill, some small cottages were erected 
for them near Water-lane, and in digging 
the foundations the workmen struck on 
several Roman sepulchres containing 
human bones, urns, and other remains of 
that period. The brass plate to the 
memory of Dr. Ebden is probably lost, 
but the whole inscription may be seen, 
together with the lines below, in a history 
of this city published in 1773, commonly 
called the ‘* Anonymous History,’ a 
work, it must be admitted, containing so 
many errors as to create distrust in any 
of its statements, in the absence of other 
authority. 

He that both God and good men fear’d and 
lov’d, 

Which by example cherish’t or reprov’d, 

Heer lyes enter’d. He living was, dead is, 

A preacher whom the church loy’d, the people 
mys ; ({greate, 

His life for length, learning for truth was 

His doctrine pure, his deeds without deceite, 

And in his life time was, and att his end, 

To rich and poore, a father and a freinde. 


The annual value is there given at 
4ll. 6s. 8d. as certified to the Augmenta- 
tion Office by the commissioners appointed 
under the 37th of Hen. VIII. a copy of 
which appears in the Appendix. Between 
1547 and 1562 the pay for the outpen- 
sioners appears to have been lost, and the 
number reduced to eight. A full report 
of the present income was made a few 
years ago to the Charity Commissioners ; 
it has not fallen under my notice, but 
I believe it does not exceed 100/.a 
year.” 

In our notice (p. 410) of a painting on 
the south wall of Lenham Church, Kent, 
it was stated that it represents a kneeling 
figure praying to the Virgin, &c. which 
does not give a sufficient explanation of 
the subject. The following description 
may perhaps be better understood: the 
ArchangelMichael is weighing souls ; one 
is in the lower scale praying to the Virgin 
Mary; she is crowned as the Queen of 
Heaven, and is throwing a rosary upon 
the beam to shew the efficacy of prayer, 
and to give weight to the scale; her right 
hand is raised, as bestowing a blessing, or 
interceding for the good soul. The other 
scale, which is upraised, has two devils or 
evil spirits using their utmost power to 
pull down the scale ; another imp is seated 
on the upper part of the beam with a soul 
in his right hand, and blowing a horn with 
his left, either in exultation at his success 
or calling for other evil spirits to assist, 
as there are evident remains of a more 
extensive arrangement of the design. The 
Archangel and the Virgin are on separate 
mounds ; under the latter trefoils are 
springing up, which are probably allusive 
to the Trinity, but by some have been 
mistaken for stars, as designating the 
Queen of Heaven. There is a beautiful 
simplicity in the design, far superior to the 
execution. In answer to Mr. Godwin’s 
question Mr. Pretty observes that the 
painting has every appearance of being in 
distemper. In p. 409 it is stated that Mr. 
M. H. Bloxam exhibited ‘a fine collection 
of Roman and Romano-British coins from 
Warwickshire ;” it should have been an- 
tiquities instead of coins. In our list of 
the Sectional Committees, &c. the follow- 
ing should have been represented as pre- 
sent: The Rev. F. Dawson, Prebendary 
of Canterbury, Joseph Arden, esq. and 
the Rev. Charles Hassells. 


ErrRataA.—P. 339, line 25 from bottom, for 
“ doctrines,” read “ destinies.” P. 348, line 
9 from top, for “‘Stycas,” read “ Spaniards.’? 
Ib. line 1 of note, for “court,” read * cement,” 
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Conjectural Emendations on the Text of Shakspere, with Observations on 
the Notes of the Commentalors. Part II]. 


(Continued from p. 136.) 


THE perusal of Mr. Hunter's interesting Illustrations of Shakspere* 
has led us to recommence our humble labours on the text of the same 
author, which we hope to be able to finish in the next portion. We 
are glad to find any coadjutors in the field, for we are convinced that it is 
only by united labours, by combination from various quarters, that a purer 
text and a better edition of our great Bard are to be obtained. Criticism 
admits no monarch on the throne ;¢ no one has the right to assume the 
tone of superior intelligence or information, and there is room enough for 
each critic to havea domain of his own. He who looks throngh the notes 
of the various editions will easily mark the difference existing in the 
talents and acquirements of the various commentators : some excelling in 
acuteness of perception, some in ingenuity in conjecture, some in the clear- 
ness of their explanation, some in the ready application of remote allu- 
sions, some in extensive knowledge of contemporaneous literature, and 
some in a fuller command of the language of the ancient drama. Certainly 
by this joint-stock company of critics much has been effected. Truth has 
been elicited by controversy, and industry stimulated by emulation. But, 
after all, such is the lot of human nature, we are obliged to confess that the 
most learned and well-directed research will often be found useless, and the 
most sagacious criticism will be sometimes totally misapplied. For instance, 
when a word in the text is considered to be corrupt, the commentator 
naturally endeavours to substitute for it one of a similar formation, ap- 
proaching nearest in structure, and equally applicable to the sense. This 
is all that ingenuity can effect, and, when done under the guidance of taste 
and judgment, has been, on the whole, eminently successful. But in many 
cases the disease is too strong for any remedy, and then the labour of 
the critic is vainly spent in beating the air. Generally speaking, when 
errors arise from transcription of manuscripts, they are of a lighter kind, 
and may often be rectified ; but, when they proceed from mistakes of the 
compositor in the press, it is impossible to say to what enormity of error 





* The First Part of Mr. Hunter’s work was noticed in our Magazine for April, 
p. 497. The Second contains his Illustrations of all the Comedies. 

+ Theobald has an amusing note on this subject in Troilus and Cressida. “ Why 
might not Alexander be the name of Cressida’s man? Paris had no patent, I suppose, 
for engrossing it to himself. But the late editor, perhaps because we have had 
Alexander the Great, Pope Alexander, and Alexander Pope, would not have so 
eminent a name as Alexander prostituted to a common varlet.’? Theobald could not 
foresee that a fourth Alexander was hereafter to arise as Editor of Shakspere, who has 
not only shewn the ‘‘ fortis Alexandri vultus ’’ in his attacks; but in his conquests 
the generous virtues of his illustrious predecessor, ‘‘ Que ducis Aimathii fuerit 
Clementia.’’ 
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they may not extend. A transcriber alters a letter ; a compositor omits a 
whole word, or transposes an entire sentence.* Steevens says, and the 
instance he gives is worthy of attention, ‘‘In three late proof-sheets of 
this work, a couple of the most accurate compositors in general had sub- 
stituted, palace, less, and catch, for tragedy, more, and ensnare.” In sucha 
case, the path would be entirely lost, all emendation hopeless, and in- 
genuity and labour thrown away. For what has been done we are 
grateful, though mach ought to have been better done. For more than 
a century the work of criticism has been going on, and yet we must 
reluctantly agree with Mr. Hunter in his assertion, “ That we are still 
without a reasonably good text of Shakspere.”’+ As far as we have seen 








* How far back a compositor’s mistake may reach in dislocating the text and mis- 
placing the words, (generally while ‘correcting’ his pages,) may be seen in an 
instance that happens to be before us in Ford’s Lady's Trial. 


‘¢ Skirmish of words, hath with your wife lewdly rang’d 
Adulterating the honours of your bed 
Hold [not] dispute.”’ 


Gifford observed that with in the first line is shuffled out of its place, and reads, 


‘¢ Skirmish of words. Hath your wife lewdly rang’d, 
Adulterating the honour of your bed ? 
Withhold dispute.”’ 


tT See Mr. Hunter’s Illustrations, part II. p. 267. We have read the first two 
numbers of Mr. Hunter’s Illustrations with pleasure and instruction; and look 
forward with eagerness to the remainder: yet, though we have been gratified in fol- 
lowing him in his curious researches through some of the remote paths of literature, 
though we have profited by the variety of his learning, and approved the soundness of 
his reasonings, yet what more than all has met our warmest approbation, has been the 
earnestness which he shews in the pursuit of truth, and his honest anxiety to discover 
it. This quality, so distinguishable in him, forms an honourable contrast to the per- 
verse ingenuity of some of the critics, and to the trifling levity, the sly evasion, the 
open effrontery, or the pertinacious obstinacy, of others. His knowledge of the 
learning of Shakspere’s age seems both extensive and accurate, and all must allow that 
his inferences are carefully drawn, even where they may not be admitted as con- 
clusions. We do not agree with him in some of his conjectures, but conjecture, by its 
very nature, cannot please or satisfy all. It isa shaft too often aimed at random to 
be near the mark. What is of far more importance, his principles of criticism we 
think correct, his arguments fairly stated, and his illustrations from works, printed or 
unprinted, full of entertainment and instruction. We take the liberty of mentioning 
that in page 332 ‘‘ St. Herbert’’ must be a mistake for St. Hubert. Relics of the 
great sainted huntsman are still shewn in the beautiful chapel of the forest village,— 
his spear, his dogs’ collars, &c.—and they are supposed to possess a charm against 
canine madness. We also observe, for we have spent some summer days under the 
green leaves of Arden Forests, that they consist of oak trees, and that the district still 
abounds in wild sylvan beauty. We may also observe at p. 347, that we do not at all 
approve Mr. Hunter’s conjecture of ‘‘ a miserable ort *’ for ‘‘ a miserable world,’’ but 
think the passage would be much more poetical if thus read, 


A motley fool; O miserable world ! 
As I do live by food, I met a fool. 


Jacques mentions, as a subject of surprise and sorrow, that he met by accident a 
human being, devoid of reason,—a miserable spectacle! 

As regards Mr. Hunter’s note (p. 297) on the woodbine and the honeysuckle, the 
proposed reading of placing the woodbine and honeysuckle in apposition, and of 
representing the woodbine as ascending the elm, cannot be accepted ; as that plant 
would have no power of climbing the trunk of a large tree. We cannot find, 
in the provincial dialect of our county, that the term woodbine is applied by the 
peasantry to any other plant but to the honeysuckle ; but they universally call the ivy 
the bine. We have a strong suspicion that Shakspere intended to represent the wood- 
bine and honeysuckle as the male and female plant, which, though botanically in- 
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the two last editions, we should pronounce them both better and worse 
than their predecessors ; certainly they are not, considering the advan- 
tages the editors possessed, what they ought to have been; but we have 
no wish to assume the censor’s part, “est iniqua in omni re, preeters 
missis bonis, malorum enumeratio, vitiorumque selectio;’* and we far 
more willingly turn to the pages of a favourite and very enlightened 
author,t to hear his opinion on the general subject. Certainly some 
few years have elapsed since he wrote, but we are not aware that anything 
has occurred to detract from the justice of his observations, or render them 
inapplicable at the present day. ‘‘ Two qualifications are absolutely neces- 
sary for the commentators on our old poets,—being versed in the authors 
of the times, and in the provincial dialects. There are many words and 
phrases occurring in those writers still used by the common people in the 
same sense as formerly, which would instantly explain passages that classic 
learning and modern refinement labour at in vain. Two other qualifica- 
tions are necessary for an editor of Shakspere,—a poetical imagination, 
and a discernment to distinguish what is probable from what is merely 
possible. If the validity of these rules were admitted, and the different 
critics and commentators tried by them, ‘They must better then their 
desert to escape whipping.” Shakspere appears more like himself in the 
twenty plays published from the earliest editions (notwithstanding the 
many errors of the first transcribers and printers) than in Warburton’s 
edition, where so much critical acumen is so ill directed ; or in Johnson's 
first edition, in which, perhaps, there is not a single faulty passage cor- 
rected or difficult one explained. Farmer's Essay is the most satisfactory 
piece of criticism that has yet appeared on Shakspere ; and, if other critics 


had equal merit in those parts which are not included in that design, there 
would be nothing left to desire for making a complete and correct edition 
of this great author.” 





correct, may be poetically allowable. In the Fatal Union, 1640, ‘‘ The honeysuckle is 
spoken of as the flower, and the woodbine as the plant, 


«a, honeysuckle, 
The amorous woodbine’s offspring.’’ 

See Malone's Suppl. to Shakspere, vol. i. p. 119. 

We may also add that we are pleased to see ourselves supported in the opinion we 
gave in our notes on Twelfth Night, that the Lady [of the} Strachy was a proper 
name, by Mr. Hunter’s authority. See his Illustrations, p. 389. Families of that 
name still exist, and Malvolio’s argument is, that the mistress of the house, a lady of 
quality, married her domestic. The whole argument would be destroyed if ‘‘ Lady of 
the Strachy ’’ could mean anything of lower rank than this. This is a passage that 
Gifford would have settled in a single line of sound observation and hearty abuse ; and 
we may add, that, without some master-mind like his, we may have collections for 
Shakspere, but shall never have an edition. Among the various commentators, though 
all of them were suitable for the commissariat, we do not think there was one who 
was fit for commander-in-chief. Any editor of Shakspere who does not possess the 
following qualities will fail in his task: Critical acuteness and sagacity, extensive 
erudition, a clear understanding, poetical feeling, and an honest, generous temper and 
disposition. 

* The following passage of Mr. Hunter is worthy of attention. ‘‘ There are within 
the compass of this play (As You Like It) at least ¢wenty passages in which the cor- 
ruption is so decided, that no one would for a moment think of defending the reading ; 
and there are about fifteen where the probability of corruption is so great, that the 
most scrupulous editor would think it his duty, if not to substitute a better text, yet 
to remark in his notes the text as delivered to us, and the text as it probably should 
be. Yet Mr. Knight tells us the text of the original folio is, upon the whole, a very 
correct one!” See L[llust. p. 331. 

+ See Thirty Letters on various subjects by William Jackson, (of Exeter,) p. 163. 
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We now proceed to offer our corrections of some particular passages in 
the text, yet not forgetful of the warning of the critic, “ Multi hoc tempore 
multa in libris vitia corrigimus, que prestiterit sic illa ut inyeniremus 
reliquisse.” (Vide Petr. Fabrum in Lucullum.) 





HENRY IV. ParrlIl. (Vol. XII. ed. Reed.) 


P. 44.—‘ Yes, in this present quality of war— 
Indeed the instant action, a cause on foot 
Lives so in hope—as in an early spring,” &c. 
The word “ indeed’ has been altered into “ impel,” and “ induce,” and 
“ instance,” but we think without sufficient reason. For with the word 
“indeed commences a general reflection on the uncertainty of hope, 
which agrees with the particular argument that preceded. 


P. 79.—‘* You make fat rascals, Mistress Doll.” 
See Heywood's Transl. of Seneca, p. 56. 


‘¢ The rascall deere trip after fast, you thither take your way.” 


P. 92.—‘* And hollow pamper’d jades of Asia.”’ 
See Brathwait’s Strappado for the Devil, p. 159, ed. 1615. 
‘¢ If I had liv’d when fame-spread Tamberlaine 
Displaied his purple signalls in the East, 
* Hallow ye pamper’d jades,’ had been in vaine, 
For mine’s not pamphred, nor was ere at feest,’’ &c. 


P. 113.—‘‘ Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee ?’’ 
See Martial, Epig. lib. xiv. 162. 


‘¢ Non venit ad duros pallida cura toros.’’ 


P. 157.—‘ Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, 
Your pens to lances.’’ 
Warburton conjectured “ glaives ;’’ Steevens “greaves.” We consider 
“ graves” to be right. The ink and the pen make the book, the lance and 
the blood the grave. 


P. 166,.—"' Acquitted by a true substantial form, 
And present execution of our wills, 
To us, and to our purposes consign’d, 
We come within our awful banks again, 
And knit our powers to the arms of peace.” 

The old copies have “confin'd.” Steevens conjectures “ confirm’d.” 
Johnson “ consign’d,” as in the text. We think the old copies right, but 
that the punctuation should be altered thus, 

‘¢ To us and to our purposes ; confin’d 


We come within our awful banks again,’”’ &c. 
P. 177.—‘‘ I promis’d you redress of [these same] grievances.” 


We quite agree with Steevens in rejecting words that appear to us to be 
colloquial insertions of a player. 


P. 194.—** Will fortune never come with both hands full ?”’ 
See Propertii, Eleg. I. ix. 24. 
Ut non alterna presserit illa manu,’’ 








)844.] Text of Shakspere. 
P. 203,——“‘ Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought.” 
Compare Quintilian, Inst. Orat. vi. 2. 


** Sed id quia volunt, credunt quoque.’ 





HENRY THE FIFTH, 


P. 291,—“* Of the true Jine and stock of Charles the Great, 
To fine his title with some shew of truth,’’ &c. 


The folio reads “ find.” Johnson would read “line ;” yet this would 
be unpleasing, as occurring in the preceding verse. We propose to read 
“ feign,” a word easily corrupted into “ fine.” 


P, 300,—‘‘ Playing the mouse in absence of the cat, 
To spoil and havoc more than she can eat.” 


The first two folios read tame, for which Theobald conjectures “ taint.”’ 


We take tame to be a corruption of “ tear,” which agrees in meaning with 
“havoc ;” but as the quarto has “ spoil”’ it is as well to adhere to it. 


. P. 311.—** We never valued this poor seat of England, 
And therefore, living hence, did give ourself 
To barbarous licence,’’ &c. 

We agree with Mr. Mason that the expression “living hence,” notwith- 
standing the explanation of the commentators, cannot be reconciled to 
sense. We are not sure that it did not arise from the mistake of the 
compositor in seeing licence in the next line: if so, then the true word 
may be irrecoverably lost. 


P, 321.—‘‘ It must be as it may. Though Patience be a tired mare, yet she will plod.” 


The folio reads ‘name.’ Theobald retrieved from the quarto “ mare,” 
of which “ name” is only a typographical corruption, the r being changed 
into n, and the other letters transposed. 


P. 334,—*‘ If little faults, proceeding on distemper, 
Shall not be winked at,” &c. 
When Steevens says ‘‘distemper” may mean “ intoxication,” we 
wonder that he did not quote Hamlet, Act 2, sc. 3. 
G. The king, Sir. 
H. Aye, Sir, what of him ? 


G. In his retirement, is marvelously distemper’ d. 
H. With drink, Sir? 


P. 339,—‘' And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 
To mark the full-fraught man, and Jest inclined, 
With some suspicion.” 

Theobald alters make, the reading of the folio, into mark, but the error 
we think lies in the word “best.” The line of reasoning is, that these 
traitors had filled up all the full measure of deceit, (See the whole speech 
of King Henry,) that they were clearly convicted, and not merely suspected. 
Accordingly we read, 


“ To mark the full-fraught man, and east inclined, 
With some suspicion,” &c. 


The common reading is to us unintelligible. 
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P. 360.—‘‘ And therefore in fierce tempest is he coming, 
In thunder, and in earthquake, like a Jove.” 


The word “ and” is not authorised by the old copies, but was inserted 
by Rowe to complete the metre ; but a slighter alteration would be better : 


‘¢ Therefore in fierces¢t tempest is he coming.’’ 


The last letter of one word being the same as the first of the following, 
often leads to mistakes of the compositors : and these minutize should be 
strictly attended to in conjectural surgery ; for the easiest method should 
be always adopted of healing a wound. “In conjectural criticism,” says 
Tyrwhitt, “as in mechanics, the perfection of the art, 1 apprehend, 
consists in producing a given effect with the least possible force ;’’ and the 
following observation of Malone is so just that we wonder he did not 
himself adopt it: ‘‘ Mr. Theobald and some other commentators seem, 
indeed, to think that any word may be substituted for another, if thereby 
sense may be obtained ; but a word ought rarely to be substituted in the 
room of another, unless either the emendation bears such an affinity to the 
corrupted reading as that the error might have arisen from the mistake of 
the eye or ear of the compositor or transcriber, or a word has been caught 
inadvertently by the compositor from a preceding or subsequent line.” 


P. 498.—* As by a lower but dy loving likelihood.” 
Omit the second “ by,” and there is no need of further alteration. 





HENRY VI. ParrI. II. (Vol. XIII, ed. Reed.) 


P. 10.—‘‘ A far more glorious star thy soul will make 
Than Julius Cesar or bright” 


Pope conjectured that the hemistich might be filled up with “ Francis 
Drake ! !” Johnson would substitute “ Berenice.” No doubt it was a foreign 
word that puzzled the compositor, and not a native one, a sufficient reason in 
itself to reject Pope's reading. We would read ‘‘ bright Orion,” it being 
a star more usually named for its surpassing splendour and size than an 
other. “ Orion” was used with the quantity of the second syllable often 
short, as ‘‘ Hyperion.” See Lord Sterline’s Third Hour, st. xiii. p. 50, 
‘« Then Pleiades, Arcturus, Orion all ;” and p. 87, “ Which carrying Orion 
safely to the shore ;” but, indeed, ‘‘ Orion” has all the syllables doubt- 
ful, see Erythrei Ind. Virg. art. “ Orion.”* 


P. 28.—‘* How may I reverently worship thee enough ?” 


Steevens would read “ reverence,” saying, “the climax rises properly 


3%) 


from ‘ reverence ’ to ‘ worship.’”” Yes, but it is not Shaksperian. 





* In Mr. Barry Cornwall’s elegant poem, the Worship of Dian ; Orion is the only star 
mentioned, with Jupiter and Saturn, as being the most eminent. 


‘Then Saturn dimly turns within his ring, 
And Jove looks pale upon his burning throne, 
Then the great hunter-king, 

Orion, mourns with watery glare 

The tarnished lustre of his blazing zone,’’ &c. 


See Poems, vol. ii. p. 114, 
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P. 39.—‘ Rather than I would be so pil’d esteem’d.”” 


Steevens rebukes the modern editors for reading “ vile-esteemed,’’ as 
without authority, and yet himself proposes the monstrous absurdity of 
so Philistin’d.” Such is the consistency of critics ! 


P. 46.—‘‘ Sheep run not half so timorous from the wolf, 
Or horse or oxen from the leopard.” 


This is Pope’s reading. The old copy has “treacherous,” which we 
would preserve, only altering its place in the verse, 


‘¢ Sheep run not half so from the treacherous wolf.” 


P. 86.—“‘ If I were covetous, ambitious, or perverse. 


Steevens reads ‘‘ Were I,” in order to improve the metre, but we should 
prefer, 


‘“‘If I were covetous, perverse, ambitious,”’ 


as more harmonious and more correct. 


P. 90.—* Shall pitch a field when we are dead. Stay, stay, [I say.’’] 
Certainly omit “I say,” which might either be an interpolation of a 
player, or a mistake of a compositor for the word “say” in the next line. 
P. 112.— That whoso draws a sword ’tis present death.” 
Warburton says Shakspere wrote, 
‘« draws a sword i’th’ presence ’t’s death.’’ 
On which Edwards justly observed, ‘‘This reading cannot be right 
because it cannot be pronounced,” 
P. 157.—‘* Ay, beauty’s princely majesty is such, 
Confounds the tongue and makes the senses rough.” 


Hanmer, with much infelicity of conjecture, reads “crouch.” Should 
the present reading stand, we recommend that it should be so printed, as 
if the speech were cut off by the interposition of Margaret’s query, ‘‘ Say, 
Earl of Suffulk,”—or perhaps “ rough ” is a corruption of “ through.” 


P. 251.—** Barren winter, with his wrathful, nipping cold.”’ 


Either Steevens’s correction of “ bare” winter should be admitted, or 
one of the two epithets ‘‘ wrathful” or ‘‘ nipping” should be omitted; reading, 


The barren-winter with his { nipping cold. 


P. 318. “ Gelidus timor occupat artus.”—It has been observed that no 
such line exists in anyclassical author. “Tremor occupat artus” isacommon 
expression, and Silius Italicus has “ Itque timor totos gelido sudore per artus.” 
After this line the folio reads “ pine,” for which Malone substitutes 
“ pene ;”” on which Steevens says, “ pene, the gem which appears to have 
illuminated the dreary mine of Collation, is beheld to so little advantage 
above ground, that I am content to leave it where it was discovered.” In 
this hopeless condition of the word we may be permitted to conjecture 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXII. 3.N 
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that it was a fragment of another quotation of Suffolk, applicable to his 
situation,— 


‘¢ Terreor hoste meum pone premente latus.”’ 
P. 349.—‘ Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, and the pap of a hatchet. 


The old copy has “ the help of a hatchet.’ Farmer conjectured “ pap,” 
which both Steevens and Ritson erroneously approve. ‘The help of a 
hatchet,” says Steevens, ‘‘ is little better than nonsense ;” but a little further 
attention might have shewn him that the true reading was “ the helve of a 
hatchet.” Helveis the handle of an axe or other instrument. See Deu- 
teronomy, xix. 5, “The head slippeth from the helve ;” and Walton’s 
Angler, p. ii. ix. 


‘¢ His neck was a helve, and his head was a mail.” 
And see Hill’s Transl. of Casimir’s Odes, 1646, 12mo. 
“ Whose helves were made of laurel good.” 


Among the East Anglian peasantry this word “ helve,” for handle of an 
axe, rake, spade, or flail, is in common and constant use. 


P. 359.—‘ Of gallowglasses and stout kernes,”’ 
Surely we ought to read, 


‘* Of gallowglasses and stout Jrish kernes.” 





HENRY VI. Parr III. (Vol. XIV. ed. Reed.) 
P. 42.—‘‘ But that thy face is visor-like, unchanging.’’ 
See Cowley’s Love’s Riddle, p. 108.—‘* Why thy face is as a vizard.” 


P. 44.—1. *‘ Would not have touched, would not have stained with blood.” the quarto. 
2. ‘* Would not have touched, 
‘¢ Would not have stained the roses just with blood.” 2nd folio. 


The reading of the second folio must be discarded, not because the words 
* roses just ” may not be a fragment of an authentic line, a passage altered 
by the poet, but because there is no material by which we can make it 
perfect. We must, therefore, adhere to the quarto, though the other 
reading, if we possessed it in its finished state, might be the more poetical. 


P, 88.—*‘ And so obsequious will thy father be, 
Sad for the loss of thee.” 


Sad is an emendation of Rowe’s, the old copy being “men,” Steevens 
“man.” We think “son,” to be the word best to be adopted, as not too 
remote from the text, and appropriate to the meaning of the passage. We 
had once conjectured that ‘* men” was a corruption of “ mere,” “ for the 
mere loss of thee,” 2. e. for the loss of thee alone, &c. 


P. 178.—*‘ That Clarence is so harsh, so blunt, unnatural.’’ 


The line being too long, a choice must be made between “blunt” and 
“harsh,” they being probably various readings, of which one only was 
intended to stand, 
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P. 271.—‘‘ He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber.” 


See Sir T’. More’s Life of Richard III. p. 439, “A free prisoner on a 
carpet in a lady’s chamber,” and Brathwait’s Strappado for the Devil, p. 18. 


‘* For gorgeous roomes, the purprise of the field ; 
For nimble capering, marching.’’ 


P. 287. “In thy soul’s throat thou liest.” How any editor can be 
satistied with this and not adopt the reading of the folio, “ thy fou/ throat,” 
we are much surprised. 


P. 289.—*‘ To leave this new encounter of our wits.’ 
See Ford's ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, vol. i. p. 56. ed. Weber. 
“* Mistress, to leave these fruitless strifes of wit.” 


P. 298,—————“‘ she finds, although I cannot, 
Myself to be a marvellous proper man.” 


See Bp. Earle’s Microcosm, p. 17, ed. Bliss. |‘ Noblemen use him for 
a denoter of their stomach, and ladies for wantonness, especially if he be 
a proper man ;" and Stanyhurst’s Epitaph upon Fitzgerald, “ proper in his 
person, with gifts so him nature adorned.” 
P. 377.—‘‘ And being but a toy, which is no grief to give.’’ 
(And) should be erased, being at once unnecessary and unmetrical. 


P. 407,—‘* Even when his raging eye, or savage heart, 
Without control, listed to make his prey.” 


Surely “‘ lusted,” the reading of the folio, should be adopted. 
P. 418. ‘And almost shoulder’d in the swelling gulf.” A very 
poetical word. See Spenser’s Fairy Queen, I. xi. 21, 


‘¢ The rolling billows beat the rugged shore, 
As they the earth would shoulder from her seat ;’’ 


and Ruins of Rome, s. xvi., “ Of thousand billows shoulder’d near.” 
Collins has used it in his Ode to Liberty,— 


‘¢ And down the shouldering billows borne.’’ 
P. 456.— The slaughter of the prince that owed that crown.”’ 


It is quite unnecessary to quote authorities of ‘ owe” for “‘ own.” See 
Nares’s Glossary, and Steevens's note to Othello, Act 1, sc. 1, “E’en to 
the faculties we owe ;” and Gifford’s ed. of Ford,* vol. i. p. 135, “ Owing 





* The mention of Gifford’s ed. of Ford, leads us to endeavour to set right one or 
two passages which puzzled that archcritic sorely in the poet: 
1. The Lover’s Melancholy, Act 1, Sc. 1. 


‘*T dare not tell thee what, 
Lest thou might think I fawn’d upon a sin 
Friendship was never guilty of.’’ 


Gifford would read, (for he makes two conjectures,) ‘‘ either fawn’d on thee,’’ or 
‘fallen upon a sin ;’’ but he prefers the former. We propose, 


‘¢JT dare not tell thee what, 
Least thou might think J feign’d; a sin upon 
Friendship I was never guilty of.” 


“ Feign’’ was often spelt ‘* fain.” 
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no heart ;” and p. 481, “my love to him that owes it.” But we will add 
an older one than has been hitherto given. 


* Als I sat upon that lowe, 
I began Denemarke for to awe.’’ 


See Havelock, ed. Madden, 1292. Awe, owe, own, possess. Gloss. 





2nd. The Lady’s Trial, Act ii. Se. 4. 


———“ Do not study, 
My lord, to apparel folly in the steed 
Of costly colours.’’ 


Gifford conjectures ‘ weed.” ‘That it was the author’s word I cannot flatter 
myself; but it may serve in the absence of ‘ s¢ole’ or ‘ garb,’ or some more fortunate 
guess.” The real word we take to be ‘‘ dress,” consisting nearly of the same letters 
as ‘* steed.” 


3d. The Witch of Edmonton, Acti. Sc. 1. 


Win.— Then were my happiness 
That I in heart repent, 1 did not bring him 
The dower of a virginity. Sir, forgive me, 
I have been much to blame ; had not my laundress 
Given way to your immoderate waste of virtue, 
You had not with such eagerness pursued 
The errors of your goodness.’’ 


Gifford gives the following note. ‘I can do nothing with this speech, which in 
several parts of it appears little better than jargon. The ‘ laundress’ and the ‘im- 
moderate waste of virtue’ of the author, are either fragments of lost lines or ridiculous 
corruptions of the original,—perhaps both.’’ After such a confession from the prince 
of critics, who was not at all inclined to own himself overcome, especially as he was 
now flushed with his recent victory over Weber, and hot from the combat,— 
after this confession of his inability to set this passage right, if we fail it will not be 
ingloriously ; but we think with the change of two words which are manifestly wrong— 
‘*Jaundress” and ‘‘ waste,” and with a slight transposition, sense at least may be 
made. We read thus: 


—‘* 'Twere then my happiness, 
That I in heart repent, I did not bring him 
The dower of a virginity. Sir, forgive me, 
I have been much to blame ; had not my virtue 
Given way to your immoderate /ust and looseness, 
You had not with such eagerness pursued. 
The error of your goodness.”’ 


We have altered ‘‘ waste” into ‘‘lust,” and ‘‘ laundress” into ‘‘looseness,’’ yet not 
arbitrarily, but on the verbal authority of her following speech ; for she speaks of his 
** lascivious lust,’ and being a ‘‘ loose whore.’’ Had not the old lion been dead, we 
should not have ventured to his den, strewed as it was with the mangled carcases and 
limbs of Malone, Chalmers, Hunt, and Hazlitt, and half the Shakspere com- 
mentators, besides several of the tender sex, both matrons and virgins. 

We add one more passage from the Lover’s Melancholy, Act i. Sc. 2. After 
Menaphon had told the beautiful tale of the contest of the Lutanist and Nightingale, 
Amitus says, 


——* Thou hast discours’d 
A truth of mirth and pity.” 
Gifford says this is corrupt, but can suggest no remedy. We propose reading, 


‘¢' Thou hast discours’d 
A tale of ruth and pity.” 


The mistake arose in this way ; ‘‘ mirth” should have been ‘‘truth;” then “ truth,” 
put in the wrong place, displaced the proper word “tale.”” The words ‘ ruth” and 
** pity” are common adjuncts. 
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P. 505.—" I died for hope, e’er I could lend thee aid.” 


Theobald reads “ helpe,” Hanmer “ forsook,” Tyrwhitt “I died fore- 
done.” It appears to us that, though the expression is not well worded, 
it means, I died hopeless before I could assist you. I died as to all hope 
of assisting you ; but this line is addressed to Richmond, not to Richard, 
as it is given in Reed’s edition. Buckingham was expected to assist Rich- 
mond. See p. 475. 

‘¢*Tis thought that Richmond is their admiral, 


And there they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham to welcome them to shore.” 


Perhaps the best interpretation is Steevens’s, “I died for only having 
hoped tu give you that assistance which I never had it in my power to 
afford you in reality."” The expression is so ambiguous as to render it 
difficult to say what interpretation is the true one. 





HENRY VIII.—(Vol. XV. Ed. Reed.) 


P. 101.— ‘‘Thus hulling in 
The wild sea of my conscience.”’ 


See Par. Lost, xi. 840, “Saw the ark Auli on the flood.” Q. Eliz. 
Tears, by C. Lever, 1607, ‘‘ Hulling upon the river where she lay.” 


Donne’s Poems, xxxi., “ A great ship overset, or without sail huliing.” 
Stonyhurst’s Conceits, ‘‘ There the wagon runneth, where whilom vessell 


hath hulled ;” and in other places of the same poem. 


P. 104.—‘ Orpheus with his lute made trees,’’ &c. 
See Massinger’s Fatal Dowry, vol. iii. p. 453, 


** Fie! cease to wonder, 
Though you hear Orpheus with his ivory lute, 
Move trees and rocks— 
Charm bulls, bears, and men more savage, to be mute,” &c. 


P. 106.—‘‘ I know my life so even; if your business 
Seek me out, and that way I am wise in, 
Out with it boldly.”’ 


Many alterations have been proposed on the second line. Tyrwhitt’s 
is, “ seek me, speak out.” Blackstone’s, “If ‘tis your business to seek 
me out.”’ Ritson’s, ‘Doth seek me out.” We propose the following 
reading, in which the only alteration is and into in, 


‘‘ Tf your business 
In that way I am wise in, seek me out ; 
Out with it boldly.” 


P. 126.— —-—“T do profess 
That for your highness’ good I ever labour’d 
More than mine own, that am, have, and will be, 
Tho’ all the world should crack their duty by you.’’ 
The words, “that am, have, and will be,” as Mr. Mason says, and 
Malone allows, afford no meaning ; and he would therefore strike them 
out ; but, instead of so violent a measure, we propose a gentler alteration. 
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“More than mine own; that am and will be yours.” 


As he says in the concluding line of the same speech, “and stand 
unshaken yours.” 


P. 152.—I1st. Gent. ‘¢ All were woven 
So strangely in one piece.’’ 
2nd Gent. ————————““‘ but pray what follow’d.” 


“Pray” is an insertion of Hanmer’s to complete the metre ; but, ac- 
cording to the law of critical correction we have laid down, a gentler 
alteration should be made,— 


‘So strangely into one piece,—but what follow’d.” 
P, 186.—D. K. ‘* Without my noble lords ? 
G. Yes. 
D. K. My Lord Archbishop.” 


Steevens says, “noble” should be omitted, as it spoils the metre ; 
which does not then appear to us correct; we prefer omitting “ yes,” 
a word that seems superfluous, and reading 


‘¢ Without my noble lords—my Lord Archbishop ?’’ 





TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


P. 241.— ——“ Hector, whose patience 
Is as a virtue fix’d, to-day was mov'd.” 


The love of alteration we think must be very great that would not let 
this passage stand; but Warburton reads, “the virtue ;” Johnson, “ all 
a virtue ;” Steevens, “a statue.” We interpret the text, Hector’s 
patience, as being a virtue, is fixed. Where is the difficulty ? 

P. 249. ‘Is he so young a man and so old a lifter.’ Steevens gives 
a note to shew that “lifter’’ means a thief; but it has also another and 
more appropriate meaning. See Merry Wives of Windsor. ‘ Will you 
take up your wife’s clothes ?” &c. 


P. 268.—‘‘ And look how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions.’ 
We agree with Monck Mason in striking out the first hollow, notwith- 
standing Steevens’s opposition to it, which only proves the propriety of 
its removal. 


P. 274.—‘ That’s done—as near the extremest ends 
Of parallels ; as like as Vulcan and his wife.”’ 


The double “ as” in the second line is useless, overcharges the metre, 
and was borrowed by the compositor from the preceding line. 


P. 278.— ‘¢ They have galls, 
Good arms, strong joints, true swords, and, Jove’s accord, 
Nothing so full of heart.” 
Malone reads, “‘ Jove's a God ;” Steevens, “‘ Love’s a lord ;” Monck Mason 

“ Jove’s own bird ;” and at last Steevens owns that the old reading may 
be the true one. Of course it is. ‘* Annuit et mater signa secunda dedit.” 
Ovid. ; and “ Ubi primum vellere signa, annuerant superi.”” Virg. When 
the quarto reads, “ And, great Jove’s accord,” it gives perhaps a various 
reading, in which and should be omitted, 
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P. 317. ‘ He shent our messengers.” This is Theobald’s emenda- 
tion. The quarto ‘‘sate,”’ the folio “sent,” which would be a good read- 
ing ; but it would involve the alteration of “ he” unto “ we,” unless “ sent” 
could mean ‘‘ sent away.” It is curious that Steevens found a line con- 
taining the very expression formed by Theobald’s emendation, 


‘¢ All messengeris he doth shende.”’ 


P. 323.—*' He is so plaguy proud, that the death tokens of it.” 
We agree with Steevens in rejecting “ plaguy,” not because it is re- 


dundant in the metre, for that is not too strictly to be confined, but 
because it is not suitable to the style of Ulysses’ speech. 


P, 323.—‘' That bastes his arrogance with his own seam,”’ 
See Hamlet. Act iii. Sc. 4. 


‘*Tn the rank sweat of an enseamed bed.”’ 


P. 349.— ———‘‘ But you are wise, 
Or else you love not ; for to be wise and love 
Exceeds men’s might.”’ 


We think Monck Mason has given the true interpretation. ‘ You are not 
so easily taken in ; you are too wise or too indifferent : for to be wise and 
love exceeds men’s might.”” We are pleased to find Mr. Gifford in his 
edition of Ford acknowledging the merits of Monck Mason as a critic. 


P. 357.—** That, through the sight I bear in things to Jove, 
I have abandoned Troy.— 


There are four long pages of notes to this passage. Theobald reads 
“in things to come,” a conjecture which Malone thinks very happy. 
The folio reads “ in love.”’ The conjecture of Theobald, though it meets 
the sense, is so far from the original, as to come within the accusation of 
re-writing his author. We therefore propose, 


‘¢ That, through the sight I bear in things above.’’ 


P. 371.—Sin.— ‘¢ You are in love, 
With one of Priam’s daughters, 
Acu.— Ha! known ?”’ 


Perhaps, “‘ Ha! what, known ?” 


P. 375.—“ To see us here unarmed. I have a woman’s longing.”’ 
As “ here”’ adds nothing to the sense, and injures the metre, we would 
dismiss it. 
P. 381.—*‘ But he as he, the heavier for a whore.” 
The reading of the folio, “‘ which heavier,” leads to the right one, 


‘¢ But he as he,—each heavier for a whore.” 


, P. 450.— “¢ It is as lawful, 
f For we would give much, to use violent thefts.” 


This is Tyrwhitt’s reading, formed from the original (folio), 
‘* For we would count give much to as violent thefts ;’’ 


and it is probably the best that could be given ; ‘‘ count’ crept in from a 
previous line. 
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CORIOLANUS. (Vol. XVI. ed. Reed.) 
P. 45.—‘* And tapers burn to edward.” 
See Bp. King’s Poems, p. 20, (1657.) 
‘¢ As to expend on him your bedward thought.’’ 


P, 48.— ** Please you to march, 
And four shall quickly draw out my command, 
Which men are best inclined.” 


Johnson reads fear and least, but with no improvement to the meaning. 
Heath reads “ and sol ;” but such a conjecture is not worth attention. 
The word “ four,” under all explanation, appears to us, as it did to John- 
son, to be corrupt. We therefore, with attention equally devoted to the 
sense, and to the form of the word we propose to alter, read 


‘¢ An hour shall quickly draw out my command.” 
So Marius in his preceding speech said, 


‘“¢ Filling the air with swords advanced, and darts, 
We prove this very hour.”” 


P. 66.—‘* With not a drop of allaying Tiber.” 
V. Ovidii Fast. v. p. 343, 


*¢ Donec eras mixtus nullis, Acheloe racemis.” 


P. 82.—‘* Have camels in their war.’ 
Monck Mason reads “way,” but wrongly, for Alexander used camels 


with his armies in the East. See also Steevens’s note. 


P. 149.— “* As the ripest mulberry 
Now will not hold the handling: or say to them.” 


Omit “ or,” as useless in sense, injurious in metre. 


P. 164.— ‘* Whose breath I hate, 
As reek of the rotten fens.’’ 


See Marlow’s Lust’s Dominion, Act iii. sc. 6. 


‘¢ This heap of fools, who, crowding in huge swarms, 
Stood at our court gates like a heap of dung, 
Reeking, and shouting out contagious breath.” 


P. 186.—‘* My grained ash a hundred times hath broke, 
And scared the moon with splinters.’’ 


See Drayton in England’s Parnassus, p. 450, 


‘¢ The staves, like yce, in shivers small did flie, 
The splints, like byrds, did mount into the skie.” 


P. 209.—‘* And power, unto itself most commendable, 
Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
To extol what it hath done.” 


The meaning is rightly given by Warburton. “ The virtue which de- 
lights to commend itself will find the surest tomb in that chair where it 
holds forth its own commendations ;” but the thought is, as he owns, 
“ miserably expressed,” if “ chair” is to be admitted as the true reading. 
We however propose, 

** Hath not a tomb so evident, as care 
To extol what it hath done.” 
2 





amen 
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“¢ One fire drives out one fire ; one nail, one nail, 
Rights by rights fouler, strengths by strengths do fail.’’ 


The corruption in the second line has not been removed by conjecture, 
for ‘‘ fouled ” and “ foul are ’’ are not worthy of the name. We propose 


“* Rights by rights founder, strengths by strengths do fail.’’ 


P. 216.— ‘¢ So that all hope is vain, 
Unless his noble mother and his wife, 
Who, as I hear, mean to solicit him 
For mercy to his country.” 


As the construction of this sentence is imperfect, Warburton reads 
“ force mercy to his country.” Steevens “ unless in his noble mother.” 
We propose what we think an easier and better reading. 


*« Unless his noble mother and his wife 
Do, as I hear, mean to solicit him,’’ &c. 





JULIUS CAESAR. 


P. 258.—‘* Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea to chimney tops,” &c. 


Compare Martial, Epig. x. 6, on Trajan’s arrival at Rome. 


‘* Quando erit ille dies, quo campus et arbor et omnis 
Lucebit Latia culta fenestra nuru, 
Quando more dulces, longusque a Cesare pulvis, 
Totaque Flaminia Roma videnda via.” 


P, 278.— “* T met a lion 
Who glazed upon me, and went surly by.” 


Pope reads “ glared,” Johnson ‘‘ gazed.’ Steevens says “ glared ” is 
certainly right ; but there is no matter of certainty in the case, but of taste, 
for either word would do: though we should prefer “ gazed.”’ The same 
word is used, a little subsequently. “ You look pale, and gaze, and put 
on fear.” 


P. 281.—‘* Why old men, fools, and children calculate.’’ 


The argument is, “ Why, all things change their nature and faculties,” but 
old men would not change theirs if they calculated ; therefore Blackstone, 
to make the sense better, reads 


‘* Why old men fools, and children calculate ?” 


that is, why foolish old men ; but this is a very clumsy expression indeed. 
We think the sense is perfect, with the omission of a single letter. 


‘¢ Why old men fool, and children calculate.’’ 


Why old men, who should be wise, fool, and children, who by nature are 
foolish, are wise enough to calculate. 


‘* But if you would consider the true cause, 

Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 
Why birds and beasts from quality and kind, 
Why old men fools, and children calculate ; 

Why all these things change from their ordinance, 
Their natures, and preformed faculties 

To monstrous quality.” 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXI. 30 
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The third line is defective in grammar, and Johnson supplied the 
word deviate to put it right ; but we think the lines have got out of their 
proper order, which if restored, there is no need of any emendation. 

‘¢ Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 
Why old men fool, and children calculate, 

Why all these things change from their ordinance, 
Their natures, and preformed faculties, 

Why birds and beasts from quality and kind 

To monstrous quality.” 


In the old reading, the opposition between natural or kindred quality, 
and monstrous quality, is lost, which is by this arrangement put in imme- 
diate contrast. 


P. 315.—* A lioness hath whelped in the streets.” 
See Claudiani Eutropius, vol. ii. p. 44, p. 272, ed. Gesn. speaking of 
the prodigies attending on Consulem Eunuchum, 
“ Armentaque vulgo 
Ausa loqui, mediisque fere se credere muris.” 


P. 352.—3 Cit.—‘‘ Let him be Cesar. 
4 Cit.— Cesar’s better parts 
Shall now be crowned in Brutus.”’ 
Hanmer inserted now, to improve the metre ; we think that he had 
better left it alone, as the hemistich we think is to be supplied from the 
text. Thus, 


«« Shall be crown’d in Brutus. Live! live! Brutus, live!” 


the Citizens just before cry out—“ Live, Brutus, live ! live !"—and the 
line that follows that, which we have attempted to restore, is, 


‘¢ We'll bring him to his house with shouts and clamours ;’’ 


which follows the exclamations “ Live, Brutus, live,” as previously the 
same Citizen's (the 1st) expression, 


‘“¢ Bring him with triumph home unto his house” 


also follows the same exclamation. The hemistich is thus supplied, and 
the whole passage we conceive rendered more perfect. 


P. 374.—‘* Cas.—Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 
Br.—Lucilius do the like, and let no man 
Come to our tent till we have done our conference.” 


Steevens says, the old copy has, “ Do yow the like,” but without 
regard to metre; but we think that this rejected word you, leads to the 
right readiug of the passage, and, filling up the hemistich, we read 

‘¢ Cas.—Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. Br.—Lucilius, 


Do you the like, and see you let no man 
Come to our tent,” &c. 





ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. (Vol. XVII. ed, Reed.) 


P. 23.— ‘¢ O then we bring forth weeds 
When our quick winds lie still.” 
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Six commentators have written on this passage, and filled three long 
pages with the explanations and amendments, among whom an Essex 
farmer appears as a coadjutor ; but if “ quick” is understood, not as swift, 
but as winds giving life, fertility, iu the sense the word is used in Shak- 
spere and the old writers,—* the quick and the dead,”—we can see no 
obscurity that should perplex a reader. Blackstone thinks “ quick 
winds "’ mean “ arable lands,” and Steevens ‘* teeming fallows.” 


P. 39.—* Cx.—I am quickly ill and well ; 
So Antony loves.” 

Steevens explains this passage, “ Uncertain as the state of my health 
is the love of Antony.” Malone thinks he is right, to which we cannot 
agree, for Antony does not love ill or well, but warmly or coldly. We 
interpret it, 

‘* T am ill or well, as Antony loves, or does not love.” 


P. 47.—‘* Like a vagabond flag upon the stream, 
Goes to and back.’’ 
Should we not read, “ Like to a vagabond ?” the commentators surely 
do not pronounce vagabond with the middle syllable loug. 


P. 55.—** And soberly did mount a termagant steed.’’ 


Old copy—*“ arm-gaunt ;” Hanmer, “ arm-girt ;” Monck Mason, “ ter- 
magaunt,’’ which Steevens approves, and challenges any critic to make any 
change productive of sense more apposite or commodious. Without en- 
tering the lists, we think ‘‘ war-gaunt ” would be closer to the old copy, 
and a better reading ; indeed, we see that Warburton explains “ arm- 
gaunt,” a steed worn bare and thin by service in war; the inversion of 
one letter, m, and the transposition of the other ar, would change arm into 
war. 


P. 67.— *¢ Your wife and brother 
Made wars upon me; and their contestation 
Was theme for you.”— 


Many notes have been written on this passage; but we would either 
admit Monck Mason’s alteration of the place in which the words stand, 


‘* And for contestation 
Their theme was you,” 


or one we had previously thought of, 


‘* And their contestation 
Was you for theme.”— 


P. 100.—‘* Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren.”’ 


Malone supports ‘‘ ram.” Steevens, however, conjectures “ rain,” which 


no doubt is right, as it makes the metaphor perfect and elegant. The 


confusion arose merely from the dot to the i being wanting ; a common 
‘source of mistake. 


P. 107.—‘* O! that his fault should make a knave of thee, 
That art not what thou ’rt sure of.” 


Monck Mason thus points the passage. Steevens says with singular 
acuteness : 


‘*O! that his fault should make a knave of thee, 
That art not!—What? Thou ’rt sure of ’t?’’ 
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And yet we have our doubts, for “ that art not” seems expressive of praise 
hardly in the spirit of the interview. We propose 


‘¢ O, that his fault should make a knave of thee! 
Thou art not ?—What? Thou ’rt sure of ’t.”’ 


Natural hope and weakness led Cleopatra to say, ‘‘ Thou art not sure of 
the truth of thy news?” but, seeing the messenger’s countenance, she 
stops and changes, ‘‘ What ? you are sure of it ?” 


P. 127.—** Possess it, I ll make answer, but I had rather fast.” 


Steevens would reject ‘‘ make” as clogging the metre. The verse would 
be better thus : 


‘¢ Possess, I Il answer, but I had rather fast,’’ &c. 


P. 143.—** Brown, madam; and her forehead is as low 
As she would wish it.’’ 


See Broome’s City Wit, Act iv. sc. 1, 1.2, “a dull eye, a low forehead.” 


P. 181.—*‘ When half to half the world opposed, he being 
The mered question.”’ 


Johnson would read “ mooted question.” Mason and Malone think 
Shakspere coined the word mered from mere ; but we think the reading 
should be “ Th’ admired question,” the two letters ad having dropped out. 


P. 271.—Pro.— “ O, temperance, lady ! 
Cir0.—Sir, I will eat no meat; I'll not drink, sir. 
If idle talk will once be necessary, 
I'll not sleep neither. This mortal house I'll ruin,” &c. 


Malone and Ritson, dissatisfied with the explanation of the line “ If 
idle talk,” &c, think a line has been omitted, as 
‘ Tf idle talk will once be necessary, 
I’ll not so much as syliable a word." 
or ** T will not speak, if sleep be necessary.” 
But we object altogether to this way of giving a lame author a wooden leg. 
Proculeius admonishes the Queen to temperance and moderation. Then 
she in her absorbing passion answers him at once, though her answer she 
conceives to be all wasted time and idle words, yet, once for all, she says, 
“ Tf idle talk will once be necessary ;— 
Sir, I will eat no meat, I ’ll not drink, sir,’’ &c. 
Thus, by the simple transposition of a line, all addition is rendered un- 
necessary, and the sense is agreeable to nature and truth. 
P. 276.— ‘* Realms and islands were 
As plates dropped from his pocket. 
So Heywood’s Troy, p. 375, ‘‘ Figured plates of coined gold.” How 
does this agree with Steevens’s note, who says plates meant si/ver money ? 


P. 289.—Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there ?” 
For additional instances of “ worm ” for “ snake,” see Crashaw’s Steps to 
the Temple, p. 72 ; Cowley’s Davideis, book i. p. 12. 


P. 294,—‘' Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep ?”’ 
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See Drakenborch’s note to.Sil. Ital. lib. ii. 417, where he shows that 
the poets and painters have not followed history, which describes Cleo- 
patra as applying the asp to her arm, whereas they place it, as Shakspere 
does, on her breast. He refers to an ancient gem in Gorlei Dactyl. ii. 
146 ; to an inedited epigram, “ Vivere serpens creditur, et morsa gaudens 
dare fata papilla ;” and to Victorii varie Lect. lib, iv. c. 22. 





KING LEAR. 


P, 523.— “ Her smiles and tears 
Were like a better day.” 


The commentators read “ way” and “ May ;” but “ better day " is right. 
See Hamlet— 


‘¢ And do such business as the better day 
Would quake to look on.” 


P. 557.—Steevens says, “ After servant one of the quartos has this 
strange continuation : ‘and for you her owne for venter, Gonerill.’ But 
these words are only a corruption of “and youre owne for ever.” We may 
remark that at the end of Ford’s play, ‘ Tis pity,” &c. instead of an 
epilogue, there is an apology for the errors of the Press. “The general 
commendation deserved by the actors in the presentment of the tragedy 
may easily excuse such faults as are escaped in the printing,” &c. This 
apology for one play of one author might be, with equal justice, affixed 
to almost all plays of all authors of the stage at that time. 


P.564,— “To watch, poor perdu, 
With this thine helm? Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stayed that night,’’ &c. 


There is a foot wanting in the second line. The two quartos read ‘‘ mine 
injurious dog.” This, we think, leads to the word that will supply the line, 


‘¢ With this thine helm? Mine enemy’s furious dog.” 
P. 571.—*‘ For these domestic and particular broils.”’ 
So the folio. The quartos, 

‘¢ For these domestic doore particulars—’’ 

which Steevens thinks is “‘ particulars at our doors!’ But read 
‘¢ For these domestic poore particulars,’”’ 

the d being only the p reversed. 

P. 593.—‘‘ This would have seemed a period 

To such as love not sorrow; but another, 
To amplify too much, would make much more, 


And top extremity.’’ 


There are various notes on this passage. Steevens thinks its obscurity 
arises from its corruption. We, however, would make it easier by a slight 
transposition, 
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‘¢ This would have seemed a period 

To such as love not sorrow; but another 

To amplify, would make much more too much, 
And top extremity.’ 





TIMON OF ATHENS. (Vol. XIX. ed. Reed.) 


P. 57.—* Lord Timon will be left a naked gull.” 


We have quoted this line for the purpose of transcribing Steevens’s 
note: “A gull is a bird as remarkable for the poverty of its feathers, as a 
pheenix is supposed to be for the richness of its plumage.” So says the 
commentator turned naturalist. Now it so happens that the seagull is so 
very remarkable for the richness and amplitude of its plumage, that it 
is too buoyant to be able to dive, as the other aquatic birds do. 


P. 70.—*‘ I have retired me to a wasteful cock, 
And set mine eyes at flow.”’ 


It is not necessary to give the explanations of the commentators, as they 
are so well known, and are all so perfectly unsatisfactory that Farmer 
doubts the meaning of the passage, and that Pope, in despair, gave a 
reading of his own. If the alteration of two small words should not be 
refused in such a case to remove the difficulty, we would propose— 


‘*T have retired me, like a wasteful cock 
To set mine eyes at flow.’ 


The “ wasteful cock” being the comparison, and not the locality. 


P, 91.—*‘ Must I be his last refuge? His friends, like physicians, 
Thrive, give him over; must I take the care upon me?” 


Pope conjectured “ three,” Johnson “ thrice,” Hanmer “ try’d,” Tyr- 
whitt ‘‘ shrived ;” but not one of them appears to us to be agreeable to 
sense, or the easy plain construction of a passage expressed in common 
familiar language. We think “ thrive” is nothing more than a corruption 
of “have.” We read, therefore, “ Have given him over.” 


P. 109.— ‘¢;Women are more valiant 
That stay at home, if bearing carry it, 
And th’ ass more (captain) than the lion, the felon 
Loaden with irons wiser than the judge.’’ 


Pope rejected ‘‘ captain,” which Ritson justly observes has been in- 
judiciously restored, for, without it, the sense is clear and correct. The 
question is, whether the word really came from the poet, in which case 
we must admit it, or was a mistake of the transcriber or printer, and there- 
fore may be rejected. In considering this, we found that it was brought, 
by the compositor’s carelessness, from the former part of the speech. “ If 
I speak like a captain.” It is therefore nothing more than an error of the 
press ; and the line may be read either 


‘¢ The ass more than the lion, and the felon,” 
or ‘¢ And th’ ass more than the lion, the felén ’” 


with the last syllable accentuated. 
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P. 105.—** So, fitly. Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius, all; 
T’ll once more feast the rascals.”’ 


The first folio, 


*¢ Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius; Ullorza, all,’’ 


which strange word Malone preserved in his text, with what meaning we do 
not know. Steevens calls it ‘‘ an unmeaning and fortuitous aggregate of 
letters.” It appears to us to be kind of marginal jotting, Uli or Xa, the 
“Ull” being part of the word “ Lucu//us,” and “ Xa”’ being intended as 
the commencement of Xampronius or Sempronius, as ‘“ Cassius Xecundus ” 
for Secundus, and Xantho for Sancto, more Grecorum. 





OTHELLO. 


P. 314.—“ Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended.” 
See Quintilian Inst. Orat. lib. 8, c. 6. ‘‘ Quadrantariam Clytemnes- 
tram, in triclinio choam, in cubiculo notam ;” and see The Puritan, ed. 
Malone, p. 561, ‘Oh! no; she’s spitting in the kitchen.” 


P. 374.—‘‘ Who steals my purse steals trash,” &c. 


Compare Ecclesiasticus, xx. 25, “ A thief is better than a man that 
is accustomed to lie ;” and Calmet’s note, ‘ The thief only takes away the 


property of another, but the liar steals away his reputation and character, 
which is more valuable than riches.” 


P. 387.—Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 
I ’d whistle her off, and let her down the wind.” 


The following passages have not been previously noticed by the com- 
mentators for the similarity of expression and figure ; vide Googe’s Palin- 
genius, lib. IV. viii. 

‘¢ When thou hast pluckt her bells away, and cast her up to aire ;”’ 
and Bird’s Psalms (1588), p. 12, 


‘¢ And how like haggardes wilde about they range, 
And let them flie, fair fooles, which way they list ;” 


England’s Helicon, p. xxvi. MS. poem of Lord Oxford, 


“ Unsettled still, like haggardes wild they range, 
Those gentle byrdes that flye from man to man, 
Who would but scorne and shake them from the fyste, 
And let them flie, fayre fooles, which way they liste ;’- 
Heliconia, Part ii. p. 67, (a proper sonnet,) 
*¢ Least he at length, as I have done, 
Take off thy bells, and let thee flie ;’’ 
Spenser's Fairy Queene, iii. c. x. v. 35, 


‘* Alone he rode without his paragone, 
For, having filched her bells, her up he cast 
To the wide world, and let her fly alone,” &c. 


Ellis's Specimens, vol. ii. p. 313 (a sonnet by Thos. Watson), 


‘* And since that love was cause I trod awry, 
I here take off his bells, and let him fly.” 
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Emendation to the Prometheus Vinctus. 


[Nov. 


P. 518.—* I have done the state some service, and they know it.’” 


See Brome’s Covent Garden Weeded, 8vo. p. 60, ‘‘ And, but for doing 
the state so good service, we would hang him.” 


P. 518.—‘‘ Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.’’ 
See Charitonis Amores Cher. et Chariclis, ed. Dorville, p. 41, 
IIpéoBeve roivur, eimey 6 Avovicwos, nae Néye ura ru éxéwyns phuara, 


Mnbdev apérns, pndé zpdobes, aAXN axptBds épphveve. 


P. 525.—‘ I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 


And smote him thus.” 


See Lud. Carlell’s Osmond the Great Turk, p. 52, “‘ You should have 


struck him thus, and thus !”* 


(To be continued.) 





Mr. Urzsan, Batheaston. 
Tis aya, tis d8ua mpocerra p’ ahevyns. 
Prom. Vinct. 1. 115. 

Whilst reading the above passage I 
have often thought how much more 
poetical it might be rendered if the 
construction would admit of a com- 
parison being instituted between the 
**ayo” and the “ ddua.” By referring 
to the manuscripts of the Prometheus 
Vinctus, I find that two read “as” in 
the place of the second ‘‘ris,’’ therefore 
making the substitution, we shall have, 
Tis ayo, as ddua mpocenra p’ apevrijs, 
which, by changing the “‘ what” in 
Dr. Potter’s translation into “ like,’ 
may be thus Englished : 

*¢ What sound, like softly-breathing odour, 
Steals on my sense ?” 

Milton has a very similar passage 
in his Comus, 

‘¢ At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distill’d per- 
fumes.” 

My reason for calling your attention 
to the subject is, that I have never 
seen in any of the recent editions of 
Aischylus any recognition of the ex- 


istence of the ‘‘ a:;’’ indeed I have 
only once seen it in print, and that 
was in an old edition of the ‘‘ Prome- 
theus,” published by the Brothers 
Bencknerr, at Amsterdam, in the 16th 
century. This valuable copy was obli- 
gingly forwarded to me by the Rev. 
J. Bickersteth, D.D. when he heard 
that the passage in question occupied 
my attention. I cannot tell the exact 
date of its publication, as that part of 
the title-page which contains the last 
figure of the date is torn off. As, 
however, the figures 151 remain, it 
must have been somewhere between 
the years 1509 and 1520. 

If you insert this communication 
in your long-established Magazine, 
which is so peculiarly the scholar’s, it 
may call the attention of the learned 
to the subject, and the genuineness of 
the reading ‘‘ as” may be by their 
efforts established or disproved; if 
established, the superior beauty given 
to the passage by its adoption in the 
room of the unpoctical “ ris ’’ would 
well repay any pains which might be 
taken to secure so desirable a con- 
summation. 


Yours, &c. James Henpy, B.A. 





* We take this opportunity of putting right a passage in Suckling’s Supplement to 
Shakspere’s Verses, in Malone’s Suppl. vol. i. p. 496. 


‘* Her beams, which some dull men call’d hair, divided, 
Part with her cheeks, part with her lips, did sport ; 
But these as rude her breath-put by, still some— 
Wiselier downward sought, but, falling short, 


Curl'd back in rings.”’ 


Malone says, ‘‘ From the want of rhyme, I suspect this [third] line to be corrupt.” 


Certainly it is; read, 


‘* But these as rude her breath put by ; still glided 
Wiselier downward some,’ &c. 
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THE THREE SHIRLEYS. 


IT was in the lovely month of a most 
lovely June in 18—, that I was per- 
suaded to accompany my young friend 
s on a walking tour through 
Sussex; his chief object being the 
churches, mine any interest that might 
present itself, whether from nature’s 
own fair face, which has a remarkably 
varied style of beauty in this county, 
or in the smaller incidents which a 
tour of this kind offers, of interest or 
amusement to him who seeks for 
either. 

That fierce crusade which so many 
young men destined for the clerical 
profession wage against the pews and 
other deformities which in so many 
places are rapidly disappearing, was 
taken up warmly and carried on with 
vigour by S—————.._ There was not 
a church large or small, interesting or 
uninteresting, that he did not want to 
visit, and the bare rumour of some 
uncommon bit of architecture or an- 
cient monument carried us frequently 
far out of our regular track over miles 
of downs, or through deep lanes, to 
all which | patiently submitted, often 
finding some reward for myself in a 
quarter where I least perhaps expected 
any. 

It was late in the afternoon of a 
very sultry day that, after a walk of 
many miles, sometimes toiling along 
deep sandy lanes, sometimes scramb- 
ling through thickets of underwood, 
that we found ourselves before the 
small but pretty church of Isfield. It 
stands in the midst of quiet green 
fields, a few venerable trees around 
about it. At a short distance, placed 
among trees, and with its front to the 
church, was an old grey-looking house 
of most respectable appearance, now 
a farm-house, but once the home of 
one of the Shirley family, probably of 
him whose monument is in the church. 

Whilst my young friend S 
was pacing along the narrow aisle, 
inveighing bitterly against the abowni- 
nation of an awkward and ungainly 
looking square pew with high wooden 
sides, I was busy in a small inner 
chapel that in times past had belonged 
to the Shirleys, trying to decypher an 
inscription on one of the monuments. 
It was erected to the memory of a Sir 

Gent. Mae. Vor, XXII. 


John Shirley, and the epitaph set 
forth with announcing, 

“That the fame of Sir John Shirley of 
Isfield in the county of Sussex, knight, 
may be precious in the memory of all 
men till the change of the last man, be it 
delivered to posterity that Sir John Shir- 
ley, knight, was of an ancient family—of 
a magnanimous heart—of an exemplary 
industry—of a justice beyond exception, 
and that he was stout in good causes, 
yea, and good in all causes. 

‘* His first wife was daughter unto Sir 
Thomas Shirley, of Wiston, knight. His 
second was the daughter of George 
Goring, esq. He died in 1631.”’ 

The epitaph continues in the same 
quaint style to set forth the excellent 
qualities of the wife; but it was the 
mention of the first that set me upon 
the train of thought which I am about 
to detail, making the first chapter as 
it were of the romantic history of the 
Shirleys. 

There are other monuments of Shir- 
leys in the chapel, which was in a 
dirty and uncared-for condition. It 
was, however, kept locked in conse- 
quence (as we were told by the clerk) 
of the damage that had been done to 
the monuments by the children of the 
parish when it was left open to the 
public. 

Under one of the Shirley monu- 
ments was found in 1775 a stone of 
black marble, the tombstone of Gun- 
dred, youngest daughter of William 
the Conqueror, and wife of William 
first Earl of Warren. She was buried 
in the chapter-house of Lewes Priory, 
and how or why the stone was re- 
moved to Isfield does not appear. It 
was replaced at Lewes by Sir William 
Burrell, and on the wall of the south 
aisle of St. John’s, Southover, is a 
marble tablet with this inscription : 

‘‘ Within this pew stands the tomb- 
stone of Gundred, daughter of William 
the Conqueror, and wife of William the 
first Earl of Warren, which having been 
deposited over her remains in the chapter- 
house of Lewes Priory, and lately disco- 
vered in Isfield church, was removed to 
this place at the expense of William Bur- 
rell, Esq. A.D. 1775.” 

Gundred died in childbed at Castle 
Acre, 1085. 

In 1078 a a“, was founded at 

3 
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Lewes by the Earl her husband and also buried at Lewes under a monu- 

herself, the first and chief house of ment of white marble, and celebrated 

the Cluniac order in England. by the monks with the following in- 
The Earl died in 1089, and was scription: 


** Hic, Guillelme Comes, locus est laudis tibi fomes, 
Hujus fundator et largus sedis amator. 
Iste tuum funus decorat, placuit quia munus, 
Pauperibus Christi, quod prompta mente dedisti. 
Ille tuos cineres servat Pancratius heres, 
Sanctorum castris qui te sociabit in astris. 
Optime Pancrati, fer opem te glorificanti, 


Daque polisedem talem tibi qui dedit dem.” 


On the black marble tombstone of 
Gundred are the remains of a Latin 
inscription. 

I passed from the Shirley chapel 
into the little green churchyard. The 
tombstones (if 1 may so name them, 
as they were almost entirely of wood) 
were of the simplest possible work- 
manship; and the inscriptions for the 
most part simpler still, and evidently 
the productions of some unlettered 
and unlearved author; such as— 


‘¢ Karly in the morning he went from home, 
Not thinking that his glass was run, 
It being in so short a space 
We hope he’s in a better place.” 


And others of similar merits and sim- 
plicity. 

I sat down on a grassy mound, and 
looked on the peaceful scene around 
me ; the sun was setting cloudlessly. 
His rays fell on the old mansion, which 
wore an air of respectability beyond 
that of an ordinary farm-house. 
There were traces left of what it once 
had been. To that house, I pictured to 
myself, Sir John Shirley brought 
home his bride from Wiston, daughter 
of the old Sir Thomas, who was fa- 
ther to the ‘‘ Three Brothers, whose 
romantic lives are remarkable even in 
the history of the times, and in the 
history of Sussex should form a little 
Odyssey to which all the poetic and 
distinguished spirit of the county 
might well look up and be proud 
of.””* 

It was, then, the sister of those three 
gallant brothers who once lived in the 





* The author of this quotation wrote 
but did not publish a work, short, but full 
of beauty both in sentiment and expres- 


sion. It was called ‘‘ Winchester, and a 
few other Compositions in Prose and 
Verse.” 


old grey house on which my eyes 
were fixed. I pictured her lovely, 
young, and good—sitting in that old- 
fashioned summer-house, which serves 
as a finish to a low garden wall, and 
admiring this tranquil scene with her 
husband ; I saw them walking together 
arm in arm, across the green field that 
separates the house from the church, 
and together entering the House of 
God. 

Those three brave Shirleys! each 
separate history is a romance. How 
proud must the old knight their 
father have been, living at Wiston 
with his noble sons! What heart- 
breaking partings; what sorrowful 
misgivings as son after son left the 
paternal home to seek honour and re- 
nown in distant lands! 

First went forth Anthony the se- 
cond of the sons ; he was a young Ox- 
ford scholar. He says of himself, “‘ My 
friends bestowed on me those learn- 
ings which were fit for a gentleman’s 
ornament.”’ He was born in 1565. 
After finishing his university education, 
he entered the army under the au- 
spices of the Earl of Essex. In 1586 
he was present at the battle of Zut- 
phen. Whenthe Earl went to France 
with four thousand men to aid the 
King against the confederates of the 
League, Anthony accompanied him, 
and here the young soldier probably 
distinguished himself greatly, for 
Henry the Fourth gave him the order 
of St. Michael, which brought upon 
him the displeasure of that royal 
virago Queen Elizabeth. ‘ As a vir- 
tuous woman ought to look on none 
but her husband,” said she, ‘‘ so a 
subject ought not to cast his eyes on 
any other sovereign than him God 
has set over him. I will not have my 
sheep marked with a strange brand ; 
nor suffer them to follow the pipe of a 
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strange shepherd.”” She commanded 
Sir John Pickering and Lord Buck- 
hurst to inquire into the circumstances 
of this alleged breach of allegiance, 
the result of which was that poor Mr. 
Anthony Shirley was sent a close pri- 
soner to the Fleet. His father, Sir 
Thomas Shirley, was summoned and 
questioned sharply; and with very 
great humility he answers, ‘‘ that he 
hath not in any ways encouraged him, 
but hath ever charged him to be very 
curious and circumspect in taking 
place to the offence of any, and is 
most heartily sorry that his son hath 
thus done to the offence of her Ma- 
jesty.” 

How long his imprisonment lasted 
does not appear ; the matter ended in 
his being deprived of the order of St. 
Michael. During the next few years 
nothing is told of him, or how they 
were passed. The next event is his 
marriage; but Frances Vernon of Hod- 
net did not make his life a happy one. 
All that we know of his domestic sor- 
rows and her faults are collected 
from an expressive sentence ina letter 
written by Rowland Whyte to Sir 
Robert Sydney, when he set sail from 
England in the Bevis of Southampton, 
accompanied by six smaller vessels, 
bound for the island of St. Thomé; 
“Sir Anthony Shirley goes forward 
on his voyage very well furnished, led 
by the strange fortune of his marriage 
to undertake any course that may 
occupy his mind from thinking on her 
vainest words.” 

Whether Elizabeth made him amends 
for the deprivation of the order con- 
ferred on him by Henry of France, and 
herself knighted her loyal subject, or 
whether he retained the knighthood 
by courtesy, is not madeclear. Some 
say that he received this honour after 
his return from the voyage, and that 
it was bestowed by his patron the 
Earl of Essex; certain it is that he 
was dubbed knight when the French 
monarch laid his sword on the shoulder 
of Anthony Shirley, saying, “‘ Soyez 
Chevalier de St. Michael au nom de 
St. George, car vous l’avez bien merité.”’ 

Elizabeth might deprive him of the 
order, but not even her imperious 
word had the power to undo knight- 
hood so honourably and legally con- 
ferred by the most chivalrous and 
valiant king then living. 


The Three Shirleys. 
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His design to go to St. Thomé was 
altered, for while on the coast of 
Guinea ‘‘ the water from the heavens 
did stink, and in six hours turned into 
maggots ;” so he changed his course to 
America, where he took the city of St. 
Jago, and kept it for two days and 
nights with 280 men (whereof 80 
were wounded in the service) against 
3000 Portuguese; after which he sailed 
to the Isle of Fuego, “a very small 
isle, with a very high hillin the midst 
that continually burneth, invincible by 
nature.” 

This expedition seems to have proved 
unfavourable. He took Jamaica and 
several towns; but, not meeting with 
all the wealth that was expected, he 
was deserted by the ships that had ac- 
companied him, and obliged to return 
to England the following year, 1597. 

In the winter of 1598 or 1599, we 
again find him in pursuit of more 
honour and renown. Probably he did 
not find the tongue of his wife had 
become sweeter or her temper gentler 
since his absence; and so, finding do- 
mestic peace denied, he sought forget- 
fulness of troubles like these in a life 
of enterprise abroad ; probably from 
the home of discord he sought refuge 
in the paternal house at Wiston. 
There, the stirring tales he had to tell, 
the wild and romantic adventures and 
wondrous narratives of strange lands, 
so worked upon the mind and ima- 
gination of his young brother Robert, 
that, when Sir Anthony once more bade 
the good old knight of Wiston fare- 
well, he, too, left his home and friends 
and accompanied his brother. 

The elder brother, Sir Thomas, had 
been early instructed in military dis- 
cipline, and, having had a command of 
300 men in Holland, had there be- 
haved with so much gallantry that he 
had been knighted by Lord Wil- 
loughby. 

It is easy to imagine what must 
have been the reluctance of the aged 
father to see his home thus rendered 
desolate, and one may suppose that he 
did not, without grievous misgivings, 
see his truant Anthony carry away his 
youngest, perhaps his favourite, boy, 
who he might have hoped would be 
contented to remain and be the com- 
fort and the prop of his declining 
years. 


The expedition on which Sir An« 
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thony was bound was one sent by the 
Earl of Essex to assist Don Cesare 
d’Este, the illegitimate son of the 
Duke of Ferrara, lately dead, against 
the Pope, who laid claim to the princi- 
pality. Before he arrived, however, 
the Duke had submitted, and the war 
was at an end. 

Not, however, to have been at so 
much trouble and expense in vain, it 
was determined between Lord Essex 
and Sir Anthony Shirley that the 
latter should undertake a voyage to 
Persia, the objects being, first, to 
endeavour to prevail upon the king 
of that country to unite with the 
Christian princes against the Turks, 
and secondly, to establish a com- 
mercial intercourse between this 
country and the East. Sir Anthony 
had moreover certain designs of his 
own. They embarked at Venice for 
Aleppo, on the 24th of May 1599, 
with 25 followers, most of them gentle- 
men. There have been several ac- 
counts written of this expedition ; that 
given by one of Sir Anthony’s at- 
tendants, George Mainwaring, scems 
to be the most amusing and circum- 
stantial. 1 would refer those who wish 
for more detail to a little volume called 
‘‘The Travels and Adventures of the 
three Shirleys.” Many curious stories 
are told by Mr. Mainwaring of the 
journey : at last they arrive at a town 
which he calls Casbin. Very oddly he 
spells the Persian names. 

** A famous city,”’ says he, ‘‘ and of 
great antiquity.”” The Lord Steward 
came with a great train of gallant 
gentlemen, saluted Sir Anthony with 
much courtesy, and offered him twenty 
pounds in gold, telling him that he 
shall receive this much every day till 
they hear from the king, who will 
probably treble it. 

Sir Anthony made answer thus: 
** Know this, brave Persian, I come not 
a begging to the king; but, hearing 
of his great fame and worthiness, 
thought I could not spend my time 
better than come to see him, and kiss 
his hand, with the adventure of my 
body to second him in his princely 
wars.” 

“* Pardon me, brave stranger,’’ re- 
plies the Persian, “‘ for now I see thou 
art a prince thyself, for so it seemeth 
by thy princely answer.” 

Sir Anthony assures him that he is 


no prince, but the second son of an 
English knight, who, having been 
trained up in martial affairs and well 
esteemed of in his own country, now 
comes to offer his best services to the 
King of Persia; and so with much 
politeness the Persian took his leave, 
and was succeeded by the Governor, 
giving the kindest welcome to the 
stranger knight, and in eastern fashion 
offering all that he was worth to be 
at his service. And, though Sir An- 
thony declined all these offers with 
many thanks, they continue to send 
him rich presents day after day. 

By-and-bye there come tidings from 
the king, the great Shah Abbas. He 
had been in Tartary, and was now re- 
turning. He sent a_ proclamation 
written with his own hand to the 
effect that horse and man are to be at 
the service of Sir Anthony and his 
suite, upon pain of death to those who 
should not obey ; and that, if any man 
did hold up his hand to offer the 
lowest of the company wrong, he 
should lose his head. 

Two days before his arrival the King 
sent a courier to order that the English 
visitors be provided with horses, and 
should meet him four miles out of 
Casbin, accompanied bv the Governor 
and the Lord Steward. 

« And,” says Mainwaring, 

‘¢ In this sort was Sir Anthony and we 
of his company appointed; First, Sir 
Anthony himself in rich cloth of gold, his 
gown and under coat ; his sword hanging 
in a rich scarf to the worth of a thou- 
sand pounds, being set with pearls and 
diamonds, and on his head a turban ac- 
cording to the worth of 200 dollars; his 
boots embroideréd with pearls and rubies : 
his brother Mr. Robert Shirley likewise 
in cloth of gold, with a rich turban on his 
head: his interpreter, Angelo, in cloth of 
silver gown and undercoat: four in cloth 
of silver gowns, with undercoats of silk 
damask: four in crimson velvet gowns : 
four in blue damask, with taffety under- 
coats: four in yellow damask, with their 
undercoats of a Persian stuff: his page 
in cloth of gold: his four footmen in car- 
nation taffety.’’ 


After they had ridden half a mile 
from the city, they saw “such a 
prospect as is not usually seen.”’ This 
was twelve hundred soldiers, horse- 
men, carrying twelve hundred heads 
of men on their lances, and some 
having the ears of men hung about 
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their necks on strings; then trum- 
peters and drummers, standard bearers 
and pages, and at Jast Shah Abbas 
himself, and after him the rest of his 
officers and army, twenty thousand 
soldiers, all horsemen. 

Sir Anthony and his brother alight, 
and (as they are desired, being told 
that such is the fashion of the country) 
they kiss the King’s foot; not a word 
does he utter, only looks upon them 
very stately ; then, bidding the Lieut.- 
General place Sir Anthony as he had 
directed, sets spurs to his horse, and 
“did ride away for the space of an 


They assure Sir Anthony that this 
is the custom with strangers, and de- 
sire him to have patience awhile ; ac- 
cordingly, ‘‘ within an hour the King 
returned back again as fast as his 
horse would go, and having sixteen 
women richly attired following him 
on horseback; he then came and 
embraced Sir Anthony and his brother, 
kissing them both three or four times 
over, and taking Sir Anthony by the 
hand swore that he should be his own 
brother ; and so he did call him always; 
and so the King marched along, put- 
ting Sir Anthony on his right hand.” 

This very cordial reception was only 
the beginning of a series of honours 
and favours lavished with royal mag- 
nificence upon the welcome strangers. 
For eight days and nights there was no- 
thing but sporting and banqueting. 
The King loaded Sir Anthony and his 
companions with costly gifts. 

Much mention is made in Mr. Main- 
waring’s account of their sports of 
various kinds, hunting, hawking, and 
all manner of diversions. But no 
doubt the whole time was not passed 
in pleasure; Sir Anthony found 
time to discourse with the Shah on 
matters more important, and the Shah 
obtained from him instruction in the 
discipline of his army, which was 
afterwards carried on under his 
brother Robert. About this time the 
Shah began to talk of sending Robert 
Shirley to the Queen of England with 
a rich present, to shew how much he 
honoured her ; but Sir Anthony did not 
exactly approve of such a measure. 
He persuaded the Shah to let him 
be the ambassador to the courts in 
Christendom, allexceptthat of England, 
which it seems he had no intention at 
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that time of visiting; probably he 
might be disinclined thereto in con- 
sequence of his old experience of his 
royal mistress’s temper, and her dis- 
like to see her subjects serving under 
a foreign prince. 

His project was to induce the 
Sovereign whose courts he proposed 
to visit to maintain wars against the 
Turks on the one side, whilst the 
Persian armies should attack them on 
the other, and by that means over- 
throw their power. This project 
wonderfully pleased the King, only he 
did not like to part with Sir Anthony, 
and wished to make him Lieutenant- 
General of all his forces; but Sir 
Anthony, though he, in the language of 
his biographer, “ did highly embrace 
the offer, yet in regard he was a man 
of greater note than his brother was, 
did make choice to go on this em- 
bassage, and promised to return again 
with as much speed as he could; but 
mala fortuna did happen on him by 
the way.” 

Shah Abbas began to act upon this 
plan of Sir Anthony’s directly. Shortly 
after this he sent away the Turkish 
ambassador, who had come to renew 
the league between the Emperor of 
Constantinople, Mahomet the Third, 
and the King of Persia, commanding 
him to tell his master that he would 
never rest till he was in the field 
against him.* 

So Sir Anthony departed, leaving 
his young brother as a hostage with 
the Shah. 

At his own request a Persian was 
sent along with him to bear witness 
with him of the good will of his 
Sovereign to the Christian princes. 
His name was Seane Olibeg ; but all the 
Persian names are so curiously spelt 
in the different accounts, that they 
are probably very different from those 
here given. 

Just about the time of his departure, 
a Franciscan friar arrived at the Shah’s 





* Abbas had been compelled by the 
situation of his kingdom to preserve peace 
with the Emperor of Constantinople, but 
he could hardly deem himself the monarch 
of Persia whilst that Sovereign held the 
fort of Navavund in one quarter of his 
dominions, and the cities of Tabreez and 
Teflis, with almost the whole of Aderbijan 
and Georgia, in another. (Malcolm’s 
History of Persia, Vol. I.) 
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court and cntreated that he and 
another friar, a Dominican, might 
accompany the embassy, each “ ap- 
parelled in his own weed :” the favour 
is granted ; but the Franciscan proves 
to be a great rascal, and is the cause 
of much trouble to Sir Anthony. 

**In about two weeks longer,” says 
Mr. Mainwaring, “ the King’s letters 
were ready to all the Christian princes, 
which Sir Anthony received from the 
King ; so we took our leave of Ispahan, 
and the King brought us two days’ 
journey, and did take his leave of Sir 
Anthony very sorrowful ; and did take 
his brother Mr. Robert Shirley by the 
hand, whom we left behind us; and 
the King said to Sir Anthony that he 
would use him as his own son, and 
that he should never want as long as 
he was King of Persia. Then he gave 
to Sir Anthony a seal of gold, and 
said, ‘ Brother, whatsoever thou dost 
seal unto, be it to the worth of my 
kingdom, I will see it paid ;’ so the 
King kissed Sir Anthony three or four 
times, and kissed us all, and said, that 
if we did return again we should re- 
ceive great honour.” 

Sir Anthony first visited the court of 


Russia.* During the journey, certain 





* The credentials which Abbas gave 
Sir Anthony Shirley are perhaps the 
most singular by which any public re- 
presentative was ever accredited. They 
were addressed to the Christian Sovereigns 
of Europe ; and the Mahomedan monarch 
called upon all the princes who believed 
in Jesus to embrace his friendship. He 
described Sir Anthony (whom he always 
styled Meerza Antonio) as a gentleman, 
who had of his own free will visited 
Persia, ‘‘ and since he has been with me, 
said Abbas, we have daily eaten out of 
one dish and drank of one cup like two 
brothers.’’ 

The following is an English translation 
of this document. (Report of Sir An- 
thony Shirley’s Journey.) ‘‘ There is 
come unto me in this good time a prin-~ 
cipall gentleman (Sir Anthony Shierlie), 
of his own free will, out of Europe into 
thiese parts ; and al you princes who be- 
leeue in Jesus Christ, know you that he 
hath made friendship betweene you and 
me, which desire we had also heretofore 
granted ; but there was none that came to 
make the way and to remoue the vaile 
that was betweene us and you, but onely 
this gentleman, who, as he came of his 
own free will, so also vppon his desire I 


misdeeds of the friar having come to 
light, he wascarried on withthe party as 
a prisoner. When they arrived at Mos- 
cow Sir Anthony was treated by the 
Emperor with great disrespect, which 
much chafed and irritated him. In 
many ways he was vexed and molested ; 
the Emperor took away his prisoner, 
the Franciscan friar, and set him at 
liberty. The Persian Olibeg also took 
part against him, setting on the friar 
to devise all the villany he can, say- 
ing, that Sir Anthony was a man of 
mean parentage, and came into the 
country as a spy for his own bad pur- 
poses, and not those of Persia and 
Christendom as he pretended. The 
King’s letters were in consequence 
taken away from him. Sir Anthony, 
as well he might, waxed at this ex- 
ceedingly angry, and, upon being 
brought before the commissioners to 
be examined, he was so provoked by 
the friar’s insolence and ingratitude 
that he gave him a sound box on the 
ear, which knocked him down as flat 
as if he had been struck by a thunder- 
bolt. It would seem that they began 
to find out they were in the wrong, 
or mere bullies, for, after this little 
outbreak of temper from Sir Anthony, 
he was used better; however, they 
were detained for six months, daily 
expecting that some mischief would be 
done to them, and it was no small joy 
at last to the whole party when they 
were allowed to depart. After sundry 





have sent with him a cheife man of mine. 
The entertainment which that principall 
gentleman hath had with me is that 
daylie, whilst he hath bin in thiese parts, 
we have eaten together of one dysh and 
drunke of one cup, like two breethren. 
Therefore, when this gentleman comes 
unto you Christian princes, you shall 
credite him in whatsoever you shall de- 
mande, or he shall say, as mine own person ; 
and when this gentleman shall have passed 
the sea, and is entred into the countrey of 
the great Kinge of Muscovie, (with whom 
wee are in friendshippe like breethren,) 
all his gouernors both great and small 
shall accompany him and use him with 
all favour unto Mosco ; and because there 
is great love betweene you, the King of 
Mosco, and mee, that wee are like two 
breethren, I have sent this gentleman thro’ 
y’ country, and desire you to favour his 
passage without any hindrance.’’ Mal- 
colm’s Hist. of Persia. 
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more delays they embarked, and for 
many weeks were tossed about by con- 
trary winds. Parry, from whose diary 
this account is taken, left Sir Anthony, 
having letters to deliver from him to 
his friends in England, and he went 
on to Germany. Doubtless he must 
have felt a little discouraged at the 
utter failure of his first attempt to win 
over the powers of Christendom, but 
he met with a very different reception 
from the Emperor Rodolph the Second, 
and was royally entertained at Prague, 
where he stayed six months: but the 

Persian still continued to seek every 
occasion to bring him into disgrace 
by plotting against him. Whether or 
not he succeeded in the object of his 
embassy is by no means clear ; but as 
he seems to have been honoured and 
treated with all the respect due to an 
ambassador, and as the Emperor was 
at that time engaged in a war with 
Constantinople, we may conclude that 
he was listened to favourably. From 
this court he went to Nuremberg, to 
the Duke of Bavaria, to [nspruck, 
thence to Trent, and then on to Rome, 
well received and treated at all these 
places. 

At Rome the Persian again renewed 
his intrigues and tried to assert his 
superiority, and to injure Sir Anthony, 
of whom he had been jealous from the 
beginning; but he, determined to bear 
with him no longer, spoke to him so 
plainly that the sullen Olibeg, in an 
evil hour for himself, returned to 
Persia, hoping to accomplish the ruin 
of Sir Anthony by the false and ma- 
licious reports which he had prepared 
for the ear of the King. Happily 
Robert Shirley, being in high favour, 
was able to refute these base accusa- 
tions, and he so ably pleaded his 
brother’s cause, and in the course of 
his cross- questioning so clearly proved 
the falsehood and malice of the ac- 
cuser, that instead of effecting, as he 
had hoped, the disgrace of the English 
knight, he was himself condemned, 
first to have his hands cut off, his 
tongue cut out, and finally to lose his 
head. 

_The rest of Sir Anthony Shirley’s 
history is much less accurately de- 
tailed, and often vague and obscure. 
In 1604 he was sent by the Emperor 
of Germany on an embassy to Morocco, 
the account of which is given in Pur- 
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chas’s Pilgrims. Here he stayed five 
months, and brought away with him 
two Portuguese gentlemen, who had 
been captives for almost sixteen years, 
paying for their ransom about 10,0001. 
or a hundred and fifty ounces of silver : 
one of them was the son of the Vice- 
roy of the East Indies, the other of a 
noble Portuguese family. 

What appears to be most unaccount- 
able and mysterious is, that not a 
word is ever said of Sir Anthony’s 
return to Persia ; Persia, the Shah, and 
his young brother, seem to have passed 
away from his mind. One must sup- 
pose that many links are wanting in 
this part of his story. The next 
country to which we must follow our 
true knight errant is Spain. Philip the 
Third must at that time have been the 
reigning monarch. 

Evidently he was received by the 
King with open arms; “there was 
(says the anonymous writer of this 
portion of his life) nothing wanting 
that might either satisfy the delightand 
pleasures of an honourable stranger, or 
set forth the state and majesty of so 
great a prince.” But still was the 
mind of Sir Anthony bent only on the 
one great object which he had per- 
petually in view, the crusade against 
the Turks. He had not been long in 
Spain before he was installed a Knight 
of the order of St. Jago, and created 
captain of the galleys for the war pro- 
jected against the Turks. But at this 
time he had a very narrow escape 
from death. A wretch, whom he had 
ransomed from captivity, in order to 
escape the payment of his debt, ad- 
ministered a dose of poison; by the 
aid of speedy remedies and an anti- 
dote he escaped, and in a short time 
was restored to health, having, how- 
ever lost his hair and the nails of his 
fingers. 

At last the expedition was deter- 
mined upon, and great preparations 
made, Sir Anthony appointed to the 
supreme command. Dates are wanting, 
Philip the Fourth succeeded his father 
ia 1621; but whether it was in his or 
his father’s reign that the expedition 
sailed I do not know; only it is said 
that when Sir Anthony took his leave 
of the King, “that monarch, after 
many gracious words, took a jewel of 
great price from his own neck, with 
the picture of his father Philip on the 
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one side, and his own on the other, 
and delivered it to Sir Anthony, say- 
ing, ‘ When you look upon this, think 
of me ;’ Sir Anthony, receiving it with 
a humble and thankful manner, pro- 
tested that his life and that should 
part together.” 

He went first to Portugal, and then 
we hear of him and his navy upon the 
Levant seas, and all further intelli- 
gence fails for a time; but in 1625, 
**amongst the English resident at the 
court of Spain, the foremost is Sir 
Anthony Sherley, who styles himself 
Earl of the Sacred Empire, and hath 
from his Catholic majesty a pension 
of 2000 ducats per annum, all which 
in respect of his prodigality is as 
nothing.”’* 

Whether Sir Anthony preferred the 
warmer climate of the South to that of 
his native land, or that he found the 
treatment he received from foreign 
sovereigns more to his taste than that 
which he had formerly experienced 
from Elizabeth, and might expect from 
her successor, who now sat upon the 
throne of England; or whether the 
recollection of his domestic discom- 
forts weighed upon his mind, making 
any home preferable to his own, | can- 
not discover. The honours he received 
and the consequence attached to him 
excited the displeasure of King James 
the First, and orders were dispatched 
for his return to England. He did 
not think it necessary to obey. No 
more is known of him but that he died 
in Spain in the year 1630. 

Meanwhile the young Robert Sher- 
ley, who had remained at the Persian 
Court as a hostage, enjoyed a high 
degree of favour, and Shah Abbas in 
all respects treated him as his son, 
true to his parting promise to Sir 
Anthony. But two years pass away, 
and no tidings reach the Persian Court 
of the embassy, its success or failure. 
Probably there was treachery in this, 
for it is very improbable that Sir 
Anthony in all this time should never 
once have written either to the sove- 
reign in whose service he had entered, 
or to the young brother for whom he 
ever expressed the warmest affection. 

It was not surprising that the King 





* Wordsworth’s English and Spanish 
Pilgrim. 
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of Persia should be indignant, how- 
ever, at such apparent neglect, or that 
coolness should have been shewn to 
the young English favourite in conse- 
quence, which no doubt there were 
plenty of envious courtiers eager and 
ready to foment. It, however, was 
only temporary; Robert Sherley soon 
succeeded in regaining the confidence 
of his royal master, and of re-estab- 
lishing himself more strongly than 
ever in his good graces, even obtain- 
ing from him as a boon a favour on 
which he had set his heart,—freedom 
of conscience for all Christians in the 
Persian dominions. 

He was made the general of an 
army sent against the Turks, in which 
war the young hero conducted himself 
with so much bravery, and gained so 
much renown by his unequalled 
courage and wisdom beyond his years, 
that his favour with Shah Abbas grew 
daily niore and more confirmed, and 
his name was celebrated through all 
Persia. 

Old Fuller says, that ‘‘ he per- 
formed great services against the 
Turks, and showed the difference be- 
twixt English and Persian valour, 
having therein as much courage and 
more mercy: these his actions drew 
the envie of the Persian lords and 
love of the ladies.” 

In one of these engagements he 
took prisoner thirty of the chief com- 
manders among the Turks, and sent a 
message to this effect, that the thirty 
prisoners should all be freed safe 
without any ransom if one whom they 
detained in captivity was delivered up 
to him. This one important prisoner 
was his own unfortunate elder brother, 
Sir Thomas Shirley. 

And, leaving Robert in the very 
highest pinnacle of prosperity, let us 
look after this, the eldest, but cer- 
tainly not the most fortunate, of the 
brave three. He felt ashamed, says 
Fuller, ‘‘to see his two younger 
brothers worn like flowers in the 
breasts and bosoms of foreign princes, 
whilst he himself withered on the 
stalk he grew on; so he left his aged 
father and his fair inheritance in 
Sussex to undertake sea voyages into 
foreign parts, to the great honour of 
his nation, but small enriching of him- 
self.” So says old Fuller; it cannot, 
however, be easily made out that 
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honour or credit was achieved either 
for himself or his country; on the 
contrary, nothing but misfortune and 
disgrace were the results of this ill- 
omened expedition. He equipped three 
ships manned with 500 soldiers, and 
set sail upon a religious crusade 
against the Turks, with whom it would 
seem the English were at this moment 
at peace ; but such piratical and Quix- 
otical kind of undertakings were not 
unfrequent in this age of adventure. 
Sir Thomas was unfortunate from 
the very beginning. The first ad- 
venture he was engaged in was, that 
after an obstinate resistance he boarded 
and captured a large ship ; but he lost 
a hundred of his own men in the con- 
flict, and the rest mutinied, not having 
obtained as much spoil as they ex- 
pected. Sir Thomas, probably, though 
as brave and as ambitious as. his 
brothers, was not gifted like them 
with those qualities which at once 
seem to exercise power over the minds 
of men; Ais was not the master spirit 
of Anthony, nor his the graceful art 
by which Robert won the hearts of all 
to love and follow him. Mutiny was 
busy among his followers: ‘‘ They 
plainly told him they would be no 
longer under his command, alleging, 
with unkind words and uncomely 
speeches, that their hopes and ex- 
pectations were deceived of him.” 
Much perplexed by this contemptu- 
ous and unruly behaviour, he first 
tried threats, then gentler means,.and 
condescended in mild terms to reason 
with and entreat them not to despise 
and forsake the captain whom they 
had vowed to follow and obey. For 
a time he succeeded in pacifying them ; 
but soon their greedy anxiety for prey, 
and the bad disposition that had got 
among them, led the ill-fated Sir 
Thomas, in an evil hour, by way of 
diverting their ill humour, to resolve to 
surprise and attack an island belong- 
ing to the Turks which was not far off. 
They landed in the night, by the 
light of a full moon, and soon made 
themselves masters of the town, which 
the inhabitants had abandoned. Sir 
Thomas gave orders that the property 
of every Christian should be sacred ; 
but this was a useless command, as 
goods there were none; the inhabit- 
ants had fled with all their property. 
Not finding much to be done, he 
Gent. Mag. Vou, XXII. 
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commanded a retreat to the ship; and 
having intelligence brought him that 
the islanders were assembling in great 
numbers, he gave orders that the men 
should keep together and retreat slow- 
ly, encouraging them not to fear 
enemies who were unpractised in any 
military discipline, and armed only 
with staves and stones. But his mu- 
tinous and ill-disposed crew now 
added the meanest cowardice to their 
previous bad conduct; no sooner had 
they come in sight of the enemy than 
they fled in confusion, regardless of 
the threats and entreaties of their 
leader, who, thus abandoned by his 
own men, (all except two faithful serv- 
ants who remained fighting by his 
side,) was, after a gallant and desperate 
resistance, overpowered by numbers 
and made a prisoner with his two 
companions. Forthree days did his 
own ship remain in the harbour, but 
no attempt, either by force or entreaty, 
was made to rescue their commander 
by his faithless and disaffected crew. 

He was kept in this island for a 
month in close confinement, and then 
sent in a small boat to Negropont, and 
delivered up to the authorities there. 
He was allowed to send a letter to the 
English Consul at Patras, but he 
never received any answer ; and, upon 
the return of his messenger without 
one, he was thrown into a dark 
dungeon, and bound fast with a great 
galley chain to a slave who had been 
taken before. Here he remained from 
March 1602 to July 1603; his best 
diet bread and water, his warmest 
lodging the ground,—sometimes me- 
naced with death, sometimes with the 
galleys. . 

Probably it was not discovered that 
the prisoner was a brother to the two 
men who had been proving themselves 
the most inveterate and active enemies 
to the Turkish empire, but they were 
aware that he was of some import- 
ance, and no doubt expected a large 
ransom ; however, be that as it may, 
when the demand for his brother’s 
freedom was made by Robert Shirley, 
a scornful defiance was the only 
answer, and a threat that, before two 
suns should set, a deed should be done 
that should amaze the whole com- 
pany of them. ‘‘ Another man (says 
the chronicler of Sir Robert Shirley) 
might have been daunted, for his men 
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were wearied, and not expecting to be 
again so soon called into action ; but 
that honour, the chief mark he ever 
aimed at, made him abandon fear and 
timidity, and no sooner had he re- 
ceived the Turk’s answer, than he 
presently cut off the heads of the 
thirty commanders, caused them to be 
carried in triumph upon the pikes of 
his soldiers about the market place, 
and swore that it should be a dismal 
day to his enemy, for he would either 
return conqueror or leave his body on 
the field.”” And thereupon he set his 
soldiers in battle array, but perceiving 
that they were affrighted at the sight of 
the Turks, who were as ten to one, 
he addressed them in a short oration. 
The effect of this, added to the sight of 
his own matchless bravery (which 
bore down every obstacle before it as 
he rushed upon the enemy with the 
fury of a lion), was such, that the 
soldiers, following his example, and 
inspired by his heroism, behaved with 
such desperate resolution that the 
Turks were amazed and confounded. 
Many lay down their weapons and 
yielded, the rest were all put to the 
sword. From the prisoners taken this 
day he again selected some of the 
chiefest among them, and again made 
the same proffer in behalf of his 
brother as before. But here the manu- 
script which afforded the above par- 
ticulars suddenly breaks off, and, as 
the captivity of Sir Thomas lasted for 
three years, it is to be concluded that 
the efforts of the valiant young general 
were of no avail. 

The Shirleys had done much in in- 
structing the Persians in the art of 
war. Malcolm, in his history of 
Persia, says, ‘‘that they not only 
formed and disciplined a corps of in- 
fantry which Shah Abbas had lately 
raised, but taught the Persians the 
use of artillery.” 

In several other engagements Robert 
Shirley continued to win honours and 
glory, and to be considered as the 
right hand of Shah Abbas. In one of 
these, when Shah Abbas commanded 
in person,* Robert was_ severely 


* From the period of this great victory 
till the death of Shah Abbas, he not only 
kept the Turks in complete check, but re- 


covered all the territories which that 
nation had before taken from Persia.— 
(Malcolm’s Persia.) 
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wounded in several places. His favour 
was atitsheight: ‘‘ This man’s bread,” 
says acharter granted in his favour 
by the Persian monarch, “is baked 
for sixty years.’”” He bestowed upon 
him in marriage a beautiful Circassian 
called Theresia; she was acousin of 
the favourite wife of Shah Abbas; 
very lovely, both in person and cha- 
racter, and a Christian. As a further 
proof of his confidence, he determined 
to send him as ambassador to the 
several princes of Christendom, not- 
withstanding the ill success of his 
former embassy, this being probably 
for a similar purpose, to endeavour to 
unite them against the Turks. 

Sir Robert Shirley departed, but 
very little is known of the events of 
his embassies. He left Persia either 
the end of 1608 or early in 1609. He 
did not visit England till 1611, and all 
the events and history of these un- 
recorded years must be left for the 
romance or novel writer to fill up. 

His arrival in England is mentioned 
in Stowe’s Chronicle. He arrived in 
summer, and the 2nd of October fol- 
lowing he had audience at Hampton 
Court, where he delivered his letters, 
and shewed his commission. ‘ This 
Earl Shirley was entertained and re- 
spected as an honourable ambassador. 
He brought hither with him Theresia, 
his wife, who was shortly after de- 
livered of a son, unto whom the queen 
was god-mother, and Prince Henry 
was god-father, who called the child 
Henry after his own name.” 

As it does not appear that the 
audience took place till October, and 
that the ambassador arrived in the 
summer, it will surely be most natural 
to transport the party to the old house 
at Wiston. The joy of the old father 
once more to behold his son, the pride 
and pleasure with which that son pre- 
sented to him his beautiful wife and his 
infant son, one can imagine itall, and 
the feelings of deep interest, half 
pleasurable, half melancholy, with 
which he would lead that fair stranger 
to visit the home and haunts of his 
light-hearted boyhood, and the friends 
who still lived and remembered him, 
he no longer the wild and playful 
boy, but the man, the soldier, the hero 
of many a blcody field, the favourite 
of princes. And here, no doubt, the 
fair Circassian remained whilst they 
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stayed in England, and they were 
there for a year. It must have been a 
bitter parting when the time came, 
and so, to comfort the bereaved old 
man, the young boy, the little English- 
born Henry, was left with his grand- 
father. They embarked at Dover in 
January 1612. Sir Robert never saw 
his father again. The good old knight 
died at Wiston before the endof the year. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, August. 
AS you have granted insertion to 
my article on the London Organs, I 
hope you may also to one onthe Bells, 
with which subject I have a more 
technical acquaintance. I prefix some 
brief notices of the principal Bells 
of Europe, and of England generally. 

Yours, &c. J.D. Parry. 


Europe. 


The origin and general history of 
this celebrated member of Christian 
churches needs no dissertation.—The 
largest bell rung or tolled, in the world 
(the ‘* monster” at Moscow being 
crippled on the ground, and the great 
bells of China without clappers, struck 
externally with wooden hammers,) is 
the Bolshoi Kolabol or ‘‘ great bell” of 
the high tower of Ivan Veltikii in the 
Kremlin. This, which was recast about 
20 years ago, weighs, according to Dr. 
Lyall, 126,000 lbs. There are several 
others from 20 to 80,000 in Russia. 

The next in Europe is, I believe, 
in the Tour de Beurre, or ‘“‘ butter 
tower,” of Rowen Cathedral, which, 
according to Dr. Dibdin, bears the 
following inscription :— 

‘* Je suis nommé George d’ Amboise, 

Bien trente six mille ky poise ; 

Ky me bien posera, 

Quarante mille y trouvera.”’ 


Which, I think, may be thus Eng- 
lished :— 


“I'm George d’Amboise: my weight is 
found 

Full six and thirty thousand pound, 

But he that poiseth me aright 

Shall forty thousand find my weight.” 


Dr. Dibdin has not explained the 
difference between the real and im- 
puted weight. A bell at Erfurt, in 
Saxony, weighs36,000lbs. The largest 
now at Notre Dame, Paris, 32,000. 
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Several in France, and the Low Conn- 
tries, about 20,000. Toulouse, Ant- 
werp, (the largest of 33 ‘‘chimers,’’) 
Ghent,* &c. St. Peter’s, Rome, about 
19,000. 


ENGLAND. 


In England, Great Tom of Christ- 
church is of course the largest— 
17,800 lbs. Lincoln has often been 
spoken of as the second; but this is 
a decided mistake. Before the re- 
casting it only weighed 9,400, now 
10,200. If Iam not mistaken, there 
is a bell at Exeter of 12,000; thus 
constituting the second. S#. Paul’s, 
11,600. Ina lifeof Dr. Parr, it is said 
that the tone of this bell is ‘‘ no¢ fine.” 
Neither, certainly, is it bad. It is, 
perhaps, for its weight, ‘‘ middling.” 
There is a bell, at some parish church 
in Gloucestershire, of 8,000. Canterbury 
7,500. Hereford, and Gloucester, about 
6,000. It was formerly mentioned as 
a curious fact that there were only 
twelve peals of twelve bells in England. 
One has since been lost at Spitalfields. 

The inhabitants of York have, it 
seems, an ambition to have a bell of 
20,000 lbs.,—the largest in England. 
This is honourable enough, no doubt, 
but it seems almost a pity that they 
should seek to cast poor ‘* Old Tom” 
from his honourable position of 
centuries. He ‘bore his faculties 
meekly” enough, doing good in his 
way quietly, and giving umbrage to 
nobody. 

At Chester Cathedral, the largest 
bell, of 4, requires three men to ring 
it, the great rope diverging into 
as many cords; but I do not believe 
it to be excessively heavy. The 
largest of 12 at S¢. Peter’s Mancroft, 
Norwich, weighs about 45 cwt. Tenors 
in the country are seldom as much as 
30 cwt. 27 being considered large. 
Of village peals, of 5 or 6, they are 
generally from 12, or less, to 22. 





* Thus alluded to in Southey’s Pil- 
grimage to Waterloo : 


“That ponderous bell, 
The belfry’s boast, which bears old Roland’s 
name, (fame. 
Nor yields to Oxford Tom, or Tom of Lincoln’s 


What a pity it is that this Poem, con- 
taining many passages of poetical and 
moral beauty, if not sublimity, is now 
almost totally neglected, 
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LonpDon,. 


[Single Bells, or less than a Peal, of 
fine tone.)} 


St. Luke’s Old Street. This bell is 
reckoned a “ miracle” in bell-found- 
ing. It came out of the casting pit 
in a different tone from what was in- 
tended, (how this happened the writer 
cannot tell,) and though the weight is 
only 28 cwt. odd, it has the depth, and 
nearly the power, of a bell of 40 cwt : 
the tone is majestic. S¢. Pancras 
(New) 34 cwt., very grand; also a 
good bell at the Old Church, adjoining 
the pleasing cemetery of St. Giles. 
It is singular that in neither of the 
great parishes of Marylebone and St. 
Pancras is there a single peal of bells. 
Three parishes at the West End are 
in the same predicament. A peal has 
been spoken of for Bloomsbury. Christ- 
church Newgate Street, only 223 cwt. 
but very powerful—a melancholy note. 
Covent Garden, excellent. Episcopal 
Chapel, Gray’s Inn Lane, 17 cwt. 
good, but absurdly placed.* Highgate, 
powerful, a private gift. Hampstead. 
In the City, 5 or 6, including S¢. 


Mildred’s Poultry, and St. Mary Wool- 
noth. The smaller of two bells at Sé, 
Benet’s Gracechurch Street, is the only 
one known to have survived the “ fire’ 


in any church burnt. A good bell in 
the tower (without a church) of S¢. 
Martin Orgars (leading out of Thames 
Street.) 


PEALS oF 6. 


Westminster Abbey, tenor 36 cwt. 
pretty good; but it is by no means 
generally known ¢ that these are only 
the first six of an intended peal of 
Twelve, the largest of which, in propor- 
tion, would probably have weighed full 
sizty cwt. and would have gone down 
very low. Whether the tower would 





* The able Organist, spoken of as being 
here, has left, and is now at Trinity 
Church, Cloudesley Square, Islington. 
There is, however an able one at the 
former place. The chanting of the psalms 
has been dropped, but that of other 
portions is retained. 

t+ For this and some other particulars 
I am indebted to a respectable man, per- 
haps one of the best Campanalogists in 
London or England, Mr. Jewson, sexton 
and steeple keeper of All Hallows Bark- 
ing, near the Tower. 


The Church Bells of London, 
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have sustained them when ringing is a 
different question. St. Vedast, Foster 
Lane (Post Office), about 21 cwt. good, 
St. Catharine Cree, Leadenhall-street, 
about 20 cwt. St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, just by, wretched. This church, 
however, does not seem sufficiently 
known as the largest and handsomest 
that survived the Fire. SS, Bar- 
tholomew, Smithfield, very small but 
good; again, not generally known as 
the oldest church in London. Many 
popular mistakes exist on that head. 
Bow (beyond Mile End), with its ve- 
nerable tower, 14 cwt. not bad. 


PEALS oF 8. 


The heaviest tenor is at St. Law- 
rence Jewry (Guildhall), 36 cwt.; has 
a fine deep toll. St. George’s Eust, 32 
cwt. grand; same weight and key as 
Stepney and Shoreditch ; the 7th rings 
the curfew,t a practice now confined 
to four or five East-end parishes. It 
might be restored with great effect at 
Bow (Cheapside). Spitalfields, now only 
8, the peal of 12, with a tenor of 44 
cwt. and chimes, having been destroyed 
by fire: tenor 334 cwt. very good, as 
is the 7th, which rings the curfew. 
This is done by the tenor at Bishopsgate, 
225 cwt., but it is not very effective. 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 28 cwt., very 
good, Aldgate, tenor same weight, also 
good, Clerkenwell, 24 cwt., very good. 
Islington, only 16, though usually 
supposed to be more; but effective. 
St. George’s, Southwark, effective. 
Trinity Church, Newington; St. Peter’s, 
Walworth ; and St. George’s, Camber- 
well ; the latter only 134 ewt. but ef- 
fective for the weight. Shadwell, small 
and ‘‘ chattering ;” 14 cwt, Rother- 
hithe, 18 cwt. Greenwich, 24 cwt., 
very effective for the weight. Wool- 
wich, good. Christchurch, Surrey, 
ditto; both probably about 20 cwt.; 
as also St. John’s, Waterloo Road, an 
excellent tenor. Lambeth ; the peal is 
in a very maimed state, only the first 
six being usable. The tower may 
therefore be said, in an unfortunately 
literal sense, to ‘‘ keep ”’ the ‘‘ noiseless 
tenor.”” Perhaps archiepiscopal spirit 





t It struck the writer as singular that 
at Winchester, where he has heard it was 
first introduced, the Curfew is not now 
rung at the Cathedral, or any Parish 
Church, but at the steeple or turret of the 
City Hail. 
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and generosity will do something for 

this lofty and venerable tower, its close 

neighbour. May I venture to observe, 

Mr. Urban, that I think the pleasing 

epitaph on the Tradescunts, in the 

churchyard, is so little hacknied that 

it will well bear one more quotation : 

Pause, traveller, ere thou pass! beneath this 
stone 

Lies John Trad » Father, Son. 

The first died in his birthe; the other two 

Liv’d till they ’d travelled art and nature 
through, 

As by their various wanderings does appear, 

By what is scarce in earth, in sea, in air ; 

Whilst they (as Homer’s [liad in a nut) 

A world of wonders in one closet shut. 

These famous antiquarians, that have been 

Both gardeners to the Rose and Lily Queen, 

Transplanted now themselves, sleep here.— 

And when 
Angels shall with their trumps awaken men, 
And fire shall purge the earth, these hence 
shall rise, 
And change this Garden for a Paradise. 


Kensington, 20 cwt. St. Giles in 
the Fields, light but not bad, 18 cwt. St¢. 
Clement Danes ; the tenor here, 20 cwt. 
of deep and good tone, is said, in a life 
of Dr. Parr, to be 4 feet in diameter, 
the reason of which is said to be 
that “‘ the bell is thin.”” The clock 
strikes a second time ona small su- 
pernumerary bell, as at Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge. The peal weighs 4 
tons 13 cwt. 2 qrs. 8lbs. and was cast 
by ‘* William and Philip Wightman, 
founders to her Majesty,” in 1693, 
and given by Edward Clarke, one of 
the churchwardens. (Some pleasing 
painted glass, not unlike that at St. 
George’s East, was put up in thischurch 
last spring.) The Chimes here, known 
as playing the 104th Psalm, are now 
mute, which must be termed discredit- 
able, as it is understood that there 
is a bequest for their support. St. 
Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, 19 cwt. dis- 
agreeably loud; which is said to be 
owing to their being hung too low. Sz. 
Stephen’s, Coleman Street ; Whitechapel 
(21 cwt.) ; both middling. (The south 
wall of the latter church is out of the 
perpendicular, and should be attended 
to in time.) St. Dunstan, Tower, 
about 20 cwt. indifferent. Ali Hal- 
lows Barking, Tower Hill, about the 
same weight, but a good peal. I 
think, Mr. Urban, that the singular 
Circumstance connected with this 
church is but little known ; though, of 
course, it must have found a place in 
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several topographical works, On the 
4th Jan. 1649, it was ‘‘ much iojured 
and defaced by a lamentable blow of 
27 barrels of gunpowder, at a ship- 
chandler’s opposite.” Strange that 
such a quantity should be allowed to 
be kept in a street! And was rebuilt 
about 20 years afterwards, i. e, the 
western half, with the tower (of brick.) 
It is consequently in two styles; the 
three eastern arches on each side, with 
clustered columns, being in a fine 
style of the latter end of the 14th cen- 
tury; the western ones of mixed, or 
** debased”’ style, though not alto- 
gether ugly, the deformity being in 
the abrupt change. The side-aisles are 
wide, and the internal effect is hand- 
some and airy, with ancient monu- 
ments; a heavy brass balustrade of 
some 200 years old round the Com- 
munion Table; some pleasing stained 
glass, as at St. Dunstan’s East, and 
the very pretty little old church of St. 
Olave’s, Hart Street; and what will 
do still more good to the heart of the 
visitor, a good list of those who “‘ de+ 
liver the poor that crieth, the father- 
less, and him that hath no helper,’ in 
a Table of Benefactions. 

There is also an excellent peal, te- 
nor 25 cwt. in the fine and lofty 
tower of Hackney, now divested of a 
church immediately adjoining; but 
capable of lasting (though it might be 
as well strengthened by buttresses on 
the east) for several centuries. 


PEALs oF 10. 


The best, of course, in London, or 
perhaps in England, is St. Mary-le- 
Bow—tenor, 53} cwt., most decidedly 
superior to St. Paul’s; weight and key 
same as the late one at York minster. 
The next in weight is St. Sepulchre, 
Snow Hill, 33 cwt. powerful and ef- 
fective ; Stepney, 32 cwt., St. Magnus 
London Bridge, 24 cwt. very good 
indeed ; Bermondsey New Church, 25 
cwt. good. A beautiful little peal, 20 
cwt. with Chimes, at St. Dionis, Fene 
church Street. These (the peal) are said 
to be silent now, through the opposition 
of one or two neighbours of wealth and 
influence, which (no weakness of the 
tower being alleged) must be thoughtto 
partake of churlishness, if not to prove 
that Mammon has left ‘‘no music in 
his soul.”” St. Margaret’s Vi estminster, 
25 cwt., rather a thin and “‘ chatter- 
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ing” peal; not so good as it should be 
for the neighbourhood of the ‘‘ Palace 





of Westminster,” to which it an-’ 


nounces occasions of joy. But when 
the exterior of this ancient parish 
church has been improved, with new 
parapets, windows, &c. (instead of 
being recklessly swept away,) I think 
it will be found that the tower would 
bear a heavier peal. Poplar, about 
21 cwt., Fulham, do. The New Church, 
Camberwell, will have a peal, with 
25 cwt.; Chelsea New Church has one 
with 223 cwt., good; Séreatham; St. 
John’s, Horselydown, probably about 
20 ewt., good. 


PEALSs oF 12. 


St. Saviour’s (or St. Mary Overy’s), 
tenor 52 cwt., and said to be the 
heaviest peal in England. Thetenth has 
been recast, this summer; all the rest 
are, I believe, about five centuries old. 
From the height of the tower, 150 
feet, they have a mellow effect; the 
tone of the largest (alluded to in 
Wilson’s ‘‘City of the Plague,’”’) is 
certainly fine and full; it has much the 
sound of brass. The next (now) is 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 41 cwt. It 
struck the writer that on the destruc- 
tion of the Royal Exchange, the 
chimes might have been removed with 
effect to the tower of this, the parish 
church. The bells in this lofty tower 
were, about seven years ago, lowered 
40 feet: the upper story being, not- 
withstanding the solid appearance of 
the turrets, slight—not more than 18 
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inches thick. The sound is of course 
subdued. St. Bride’s tenor I have 
known variously estimated at from 
28 to 34 cwt.; it is probably about 
31; the same as St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, which has a very long rever- 
beration: the ringers at the latter 
receive a “‘ leg of mutton and trim- 
mings” weekly, from a bequest of the 
somewhat notorious Nell Gwynne. 
Yet there have been worse persons 
than Nelly; especially when it is 
considered that to her spontaneous 
and disinterested urging, charity 
owes Greenwich, if not also Chelsea 
Hospital, and she died penitent and 
christian-wise. So let it be believed 
that it will be said to her, as to another 
of her class, spoken of by an Apostle 
as ‘‘justified’” through an act of 
mercy, “‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
Shoreditch, an excellent ring, scarcely 
sufficiently appreciated ; tenor, power- 
ful for its weight, 32 cwt.; and the 
peal has a very fine tone when muffled ; 
the Chimes, however, are inferior and 
out of order: the 11th bell rings the 
curfew. Cripplegate, tenor about 
344 cwt. famous for its Chimes, by far 
the best in London, which play, every 
three hours, having seven or eight dif- 
ferent tunes, and changing the order 
on different days, In some notes, in 
one or two of the melodies, the chimes 
play the treble and bass on two bells 
at once; which [ am not aware to be 
the case, though of course it may be 
so, with any other chimes in England. 








PLAS GOCH, BEAUMARAIS. 
(With a Plate.) 


THIS ancient mansion has had 
several names assigned to it, and has 
been known by the appellations of 
Plas Mawr (Great Place), Court Mawr 
(Great Court), and now by that of 
Plas Goch (Red Place). They were 
probably given to it without any con- 
sultation of the owners, and have been 
changed with the veering fancies of 
popular caprice. It formed the ancient 
seat of the Bulkeleys, and was their 
principal residence until they removed 
to Baron Hill, in the reign of James 1. 
There is a tradition that one of the 
Dowager Lady Bulkeleys resided in 


this mansion at a much later period, 
at the end of the 17th or beginning of 
the 18th century, and the internal 
condition of the building is in sufficient 
consonance with this supposition. 
Before proceeding to describe the 
mansion, we may state that a small 
and interesting brass funereal plate 
commemorative of this family is still 
preserved on the north side of the 
chancel in Beaumarais Church,* where 
itno doubt wasplaced after having been 





* This church is a chapel to Llandeg- 
van, and is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
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taken from a slab in the pavement. It 
represents a gentleman of the time of 
Henry VIII. kneeling, on the dexter 
side, with two sons behind him, and 
on the sinister side his lady with one 
daughter. Between them are two 
blank spaces, once probably filled up 
with their emblazoned armorial bear- 
ings and some other device: while 
above, between two figures of St. 
John and the Virgin, is a representa- 
tion of the Trinity, consisting of the 
Father seated with the Son crucified 
between his knees, and the Holy Dove 
hovering between the mouth of the 
Father and the head of the Son. From 
the mouth of the gentleman proceeds 
a scroll, with the words, Osunna in 
excelsis; and from that of the lady 
another, with the words, Kyrye 
Eleyson. In a compartment beneath 
these kneeling figures is the following 
inscription : 
Hoc tegitur tumulo Ricardus ndie Bulkley 
Hujus mercator providus oppiduli. 
Elizabeth cdjux custos fidissima sacri 
Cojugiique sub hoc marmore clausa jacet. 
Jiicta Deo vivis fuerat quibus una yoluntas, 
Post obitum maneat unus item tumulus, 


We will not criticise the scansion 
of the last verse, but will observe, 
that, at the time when this plate was 
engraved, the saying of Sir John 
Wynne might have been anticipated : 
“The lawyers of Caernarvon, the 
merchants of Beaumarais, and the 
gentlemen of Conway.” 

The house in question, or at least 
the greater portion of it, and especially 
that represented in the plate, is of the 
same date as this monument, and the 
mansion may have been erected by 
the person therein commemorated, or 
one of his immediate descendants. In 
subsequent times, probably in the 
reign of Elizabeth, a large and stately 
addition was made at the back, its 
style being indicative of the Italian 
taste then introduced into this country. 
At the present day, however, the 
mansion has been allowed to go to 
ruin, and is now tenanted by numerous 
poor families, who will probably re- 
side in it until the walls and roofs 
crumble about their ears. Without 
meaning to convey any impertinent 
hints as to the disposal of his pro- 
perty, we cannot avoid observing that 
it would be a proof of good archeolo- 
gical taste on the part of the present 
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representative of this noble family, 
the owner of Plas Géch and Baron 
Hill, if he were to prevent the total de- 
struction of this cradle of his family. 
The house might be so far repaired at 
a moderate expense as to make it fit 
for the residence of a respectable 
family ; and, even if this were not the 
case, it might with great advantage to 
the town of Beaumarais, be converted 
into a museum for the reception of 
local antiquities, where the numerous 
relics of other days, found in various 
parts of the island, might obtain a 
secure resting-place, and where even 
a small cabinet of natural history 
might be added toa purely antiquarian 
collection. Any thing that would 
attract visitors to this watering place, 
already rising into fashionable note, 
would increase the value of landed 
property within the precincts of the 
town; and the trifle now received for 
the rent of the tenement might be 
quadrupled bya trifling fee of admission 
paid by the curious. But to proceed 
to a description of the mansion itself. 

The principal portion of the older 
part of the house is occupied by a 
large hall, extending at right angles to 
the street from the middle of a build- 
ing placed athwart it, and formed into 
two series of rooms: those on the 
ground-floor having been used as but- 
teries and pantries, those above as 
dormitories. The family appears to 
have had their own chamber and 
parlours in the building behind, look- 
ing partly into the court-yard, partly 
into a spacious garden. The best fea- 
ture of the house is the hall, the en- 
trance to which is seen in the plate 
through a pointed doorway. Its di- 
mensions was about 40 feet by 20, 
and 15 feet in height: the upper end 
is a canopied and paneled dais, once 
embellished with a large coat of arms. 
On the northern side of the hall is a 
large plain fire-place, and on the 
southern side is an ample square bay 
window, represented in the plate, 
with a small chamber above. The 
ceiling of this hall is remarkably ele- 
gant, consisting of a beautiful series 
of panels in plaster, with 18 pendents 
of most elaborate design,—no two 
being alike; while the inferior cor- 
nices were charged with scroll-work, 
flowerings, and armorial devices. In 
general design it resembles the ceil- 
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ing of the great saloon at Audley End: 
and is certainly posterior to the inte- 
rior of the hall itself, which formerly 
exposed to view the rafters of the 
queen-post roof, constructed with much 
skill and attention toornament. Some 
small pointed windows of two lights 
each, with cinque-foliated heads, ad- 
mitted the sun’s rays: and at the 
lower end of the hall the butteries 
were concealed from view by an 
oaken screen, which, to judge from 
what is still preserved, must have 
been richly ornamented. 

The chambers in the back part of 
the house have been so much altered 
and mutilated by the tenants, that 
they can hardly now be described. A 
little paneling of no great value still 
exists in them, and in a long upper- 
most room, which served as a gallery 
of state, the ceiling is richly decorated 
with stucco devices, similar to those 
of the hall. This part of the building 
is of stone; but that towards the 
street has only the ground-floor of that 
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material, The upper part is of the 
timber and plaster construction once 
universal in England, and which has 
proved itself to be infinitely more 
durable than the wretched brick-work 
of the present day. On an iron plate 


running beneath the lights of the large 
window near the street, seen in the 
plate, is a bull’s head, the crest of the 
Bulkeley family, and the inscription, 


IF GOD BE FOR VS WHO CAN BE AGAINST vs? 


We would strongly recommend every 
visitor of Beaumarais to inspect this 
curious old mansion, uninviting as its 
outward appearance may be. Houses 
such as these are unfortunately be- 
coming daily more scarce in our towns 
and cities. A few years ago a finer 
mansion than this was destroyed at 
Caernarvon ; but, on the other hand, 
a similar building at Conway has been 
lately rescued from destruction, and 
judiciously repaired. 


Yours, &. HL. J. 





SIR THOMAS GRESHAM AND THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


THE Visit of Queen Victoria to the 
City of London for the purpose of 
opening the new Royal Exchange, na- 
turally carries back the mind to the 
olden visit of our first female Sovereign 
to the original structure, an occurrence 
from which it derived the name it has 
ever since borne, and which is the 
acknowledged example of the present 
solemnity. 

Now that the Exchange of Sir 
Thomas Gresham has again risen from 
its ashes, in renewed magnificence and 
beauty, we shall take the opportunity 
thus given us to direct the notice of 
our readers to a very meritorious his- 
torical work, Mr. Burgon’s “‘ Life and 
Times of Sir Thomas Gresham,”’* pub- 
lished a few years ago, but not noticed 
in our critical columns at the time of 
its publication. It is a work upon 
which the author bestowed his utmost 





* “ The Life and Times of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Knt. Founder of the Royal Ex- 
change ; including Notices of many of his 
Contemporaries). By JOHN WILLIAM 
Bureon.” 2 vols. 8vo. Now repub- 
lished at a reduced price by Effingham 
Wilson. 
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care and diligence, and for which he 
pursued his researches into every avail- 
able source of information, both public 
and private, and abroad as well as at 
home; and, though we might have 
preferred a somewhat different treat- 
ment of his materials, we mean one 
which would have brought his bio- 
graphy into a more condensed and 
continuous narrative, and have given 
his original correspondence and other 
documents in their integrity, instead 
of dishing them up as entremets, yet 
their intrinsic value, and their origin- 
ality, besides their being derived from 
the State Paper Office and other sources 
not generally accessible, give his vo- 
lumes a positive claim to a place on 
our historical shelves, at the same time 
that his efforts to be agreeable will not 
be thrown away upon those who read 
for mere amusement. 

The fame of Sir Thomas Gresham 
rests on three particulars. In the first 
place, he was our earliest native 
financier of great ability: he rescued 
his sovereign and his country from 
the hands of foreign money-lenders, 
and placed the profitable as well as 
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onerous task of supporting the national 
credit in the hands of our own mer- 
chants, thus rendering the system of 
loans more safe, more economical, and 
more “ fructifying.’’ The particulars 
developed by Mr. Burgon on this im- 
portant subject lend a great value to 
his work. 

In the second place, Sir Thomas 
Gresham is immortalised by his grand 
monument, the Royal Exchange, a 
work which alone might have sufficed 
for the memcry of another man, but 
which in justice can only be regarded 
as an inferior item in his fame; for his 
greatest and most patriotic work was 
the foundation of Gresham College, 
the only attempt until of late years to 
form a university in the metropolis of 
England, and one which, though little 
answering the intentions of its founder 
in modern times, may yet exercise its 
influence amidst all the hubbub of 
modern commerce, now that it has 
found a palace of its own (erected 
near Guildhall since the publication of 
Mr. Burgon’s volume), and that its 
objects, it may be hoped, will be 
carried out with renewed energies. 

Celebrated as the name of Sir 
Thomas Gresham deservedly is as the 
Founder of the Royal Exchange, it is 
but little known that his grand design 
was hereditary, having been enter- 
tained and advocated by his father, 
Sir Richard Gresham. 

Stowe has recorded what the habits 
of the City were before the erection 
of the Exchange. He states that the 
merchants and tradesmen, as_ well 
English as strangers, for their general 
making of bargains, coftracts, and 
commerce, did usually meet twice 
every day, at noon and in the evening, 
in that ancient seat of the monied 
interest, Lombard Street. ‘‘ But these 
meetings were unpleasant and trouble- 
some, by reason of walking and talk- 
ing In an open narrow streete; being 
there constrained either to endure all 
extremities of weather, viz. heat and 
colde, snow and raine, or else to 
shelter themselves in shoppes.” This 
inconvenience had been long felt ; yet, 
such is the influence which localities 
derive from established habits, that, 
asin the modern case of the cattle- 
market of Smithfield, which has 
maintained its traffic in spite of its 
manifold inconveniences and nuisances, 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXII. 
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so the citizens were not to be per- 
suaded to desert their long-accustomed 
haunts in Lombard Street. When 
the use of Leadenhall, a spacious and 
convenient edifice, was offered by the 
King in the year 1534 or 1535, the 
change was negatived by a majority 
of the Common Council. The only 
condition upon which an Exchange 
was to be accepted was, that it should 
be raised upon the site of the very 
shops which had already afforded their 
friendly shelter. To this object, there- 
fore, the views of the promoters of the 
project were directed: and in 1537, 
Sir Richard Gresham submitted to 
Crumwell, then Lord Privy Seal, a 
design for such a structure. We 
gather these particulars from the 
following letter,* written to the same 
minister by Sir Richard Gresham, 
shortly before the close of his mayor- 
alty in 1538. 


‘“‘The last yere I shewyd your goode 
lordeshipe a platte, that was drawen howte 
for to make a goodely Bursse in Lombert 
strette for marchaunts to repayer unto. 
I doo supposse yt wyll coste ii m li. 
{2,000/.] and more, wyche shalbe very 
beautyfull to the citti, and allsoo for the 
honor of our soverayngne lord the kinge. 
But ther ys serten howssis in the sayd 
strette belongyn to Sir George Monnocks ; 
and excepte wee maye purchesse them, 
the sayd Bursse cannot be made. Where- 
for, yt may please your goode lordshipe 
to move the kyngs highnes to have hys 
most gracious lettyrs directyd to the sayd 
Sir George, wyllinge and alsoo com- 
maundynge hym to cawse the sayd howssys 
to be solld to the mayer and commonaltye 
of the city of London, for such prices as 
he dyd purches them for; and that he 
fawte not but to accomplyshe hys gracious 
commandement. The lettyr must be 
sharpley made, for he ys of noe jentyll 
nature; and that he shale giffue further 
credens to the mayor, I wyll delyuer the 
lettyr, and handyll him the beste I can ; 
and yf I maye obtayngne to have the sayde 
howssys, I dought not but to gather oon 
M pounds [1,000/.] towerde the bulldynge 
or I departe howte of myne office. Ther 
shale lacke noe goode wylle in me. And 





* This letter (which is preserved in the 
Cottonian MSS.) was published by Ward 
in his History of Gresham College, but 
was incorrectly assigned by him, and by 
subsequent writers until Mr. Burgon, to 
the year 1531, and supposed to have been 
addressed to Audeley, while Privy Seal,— 
an office which Audeley never had, 

3R 
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thus our Lorde preserve your good lorde- 
shipe in prosperous helthe, longe to con- 
tynewe. At London the xxv daye of 
Juylly [1538]. All yours, att your lorde- 
shipes commandement, 

“Ryc. GRESHAM.” 


The difficulties mentioned in this 
letter were sufficient to defer the pro- 
ject for many years, indeed, it may be 
said for a whole generation, for it was 
not until 1564 that it was effectively 
resumed by the son of Sir Richard 
Gresham. Another letter is preserved, 
foreshadowing the great undertaking. 
It is addressed to Sir Thomas Gresham 
by his factor Richard Clough, who 
warmly advocates the erection of a 
bourse in London, from the utility he 
had found in that of Antwerp, where 
he resided. The letter is dated from 
that city, the 3lst Dec. 156], and 
the subject is incidentally introduced 
among other topics of complaint against 
the London merchants. 


eoseeeees “For in dede itis marvell that 
wee have so gude orders as wee have, 
consyderyng what rulers wee have in the 
sittey of London ; suche a companny that 
do study for nothyng ells butt for their 
own profett. As for insampell: con- 
syderyng whatt a sittey London ys, and 
that in so many yeres they have nott 
founde the menes to make a Bourse! but 
must wallke in the raine, when yt raineth, 
more lyker pedlers then marchants; and 
in thys countrie, and all others, there is 
no kynde of pepell that have occasyon to 
meete, butt they have a plase meete for 
that pourpose. Indede, yf your besynes 
were done, and that I myghtt have the 
lesure to go about hytt, and that you wyll 
be a menes to Mr. Secretary to have hys 
favore therein, I wyll nott doutt butt to 
make so fere a Bourse in London as the 
grett Bourse is in Andwarpe, withoutt 
molestyng of any man more then he shulld 
be well dysposed to geve. Herein I am 
somwatt tedyus ; desyryng you to pardone 
me, for, beyng ownse enteryd into the 
matter, I collde not stee myselfe.”...... 

Mr. Burgon has with great proba- 
bility dated Sir Thomas Gresham’s 
personal exertions in the erection of 
the Exchange from the death of his 
only child, a youth of sixteen years of 
age, in the year 1564,—an event very 
likely to have directed his thoughts, in 
that age of munificent benefactions, to 
some channel of great public utility. 
It appears from the minutes of the 
Court of Aldermen that on the 4th Jan. 
1564-5, a proposition was made to 
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the court by Sir Thomas Gresham 
(through hisservant Anthony Strynger) 
that a Burse should be built in London 
at his expense, provided a site was 
found on which the edifice might be 
conveniently erected. This proposal 
was thankfully accepted by the court; 
they agreed that Sir Thomas should 
be at liberty to employ such strangers 
about the making of the said Burse as 
he might think proper, and entrusted 
certain of their number with the task 
of fixing on the site, who were to make 
their report on the following Sunday, 
at 8 o’clock, in the chapel of St. Paul’s 
church, where they were in the habit 
of assembling before sermon-time. So 
strong was still the attachment of the 
merchants to Lombard Street, that it 
was determined, on the present occa- 
sion, that the fittest place for a Burse 
would be the ground between that 
street and Cornhill; and it was re- 
solved (on Monday, 8th Jan.) that the 
Merchant-Taylors should be petitioned 
for leave to pull down the house in 
which Alderman Harpur resided, and 
some other houses adjoining, for the 
purpose of obtaining a commodious 
site. To this scheme it is obvious that 
objections again arose, for it was 
abandoned, and in six weeks a nego- 
ciation was opened with the Dean of 
Canterbury, Dr. Wotton, for the 
ground on the other side of Cornhill, 
on which the Exchange was finally 
erected. 

Alderman Rowe, who married Mary 
Gresham, a cousin of Sir Thomas, 
took a leading part in these negocia- 
tions, and at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 23rd July was waited on 
in his mansion-house in Bishopsgate- 
street by the wardens of the twelve 
principal companies, who had been 
summoned for the express purpose of 
entering into arrangements for facili- 
tating the erection of the Burse. In 
the December following, the be- 
nevolence and aid of the Merchants 
Adventurers and Merchants of the 
Staple beyond the sea was solicited 
with the same object. The sum re- 
quired was specified, namely 400 
marks ; to be paid within two months. 


‘At Christmas, 1565, warning was 
given to the inhabitants of the houses 
which it was proposed to remove in order 
to erect the Burse, to vacate their dwell- 
ings before the ensuing 25th of March, 
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that is to say, before New Year’s day, 
old style ; Jeoffrey Walkeden and Thomas 
Banister being appointed to negotiate 
‘with the several householders, and talk 
with them. Precepts were issued in the 
mean time to the wardens of the several 
companies, for levying contributions in 
aid of the purchase of the intended site. 
Mr. Alderman Jakeman was chosen 
Treasurer ; and Sir Thomas White, Sir 
William Garrard, Sir William Chester, 
Sir John White, and Alderman Rowe, 
Commissioners for the undertaking. It 
was settled that by the ensuing month of 
May, 1566, all should be ready for the 
workmen ¢ to fall in hand with the founda- 
tion thereof ;’ and that the Burse was to 
be 55 yards in length, and 45 in breadth ; 
to extend from Walkeden’s Alley to 
Jaques’ house, a ‘ litle old house in Corne- 
hill,’ inhabited by a widow, which ‘ the 
cytie was driven to bye’ for 100 marks. 

‘* These arrangements bear date 7th 
January, 1565-6. On the 9th of Fe- 
bruary following, Sir Thomas Gresham 
being at the house of Mr. John Ryvers, 
alderman, in company with Sir William 
Garrard, Sir William Chester, Thomas 
Rowe, Lionel Duckett, German Ciol, and 
Thomas Bannister, most frankly and lov- 
ingly promised, that within a month after 
the Burse should be fully finished, he 
would present it, in equal moieties, to the 
City and Mercers’ Company.* In token 
of his sincerity, he thereupon gave his 
hand to Sir William Garrard; and in the 
presence of his assembled friends, drank a 
carouse to his kinsman Thomas Rowe. 

“‘ Thirty-eight houses, of which some 
seem to have been cottages, a storehouse, 
and two gardens, were demolished in 
order to make room for the Burse; and 
of these, thirteen tenements, the store- 
house, and one of the gardens, which was 
called Canterbury Garden, belonged to 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, and 
was purchased for 6007. The City finally. 
paid to the proprietors of the soil for. the 
whole number of houses, 2,208/. 6s. 8d. to 
the tenants, for their leases, 1,222/.14s.and 
in legal and other expenses, 101/. 16s. 6d. 
making in all 3,532/. 17s. 2d. Whenthe 
site had been made clear, the length of 
the area from east to west on the Corn- 





* Sir Thomas Gresham and his widow 
appear, however, to have retained some 
interest in it ; but immediately after the 
death of the Lady Gresham, the Royal 
Exchange, of which the revenues amounted 
to the clear yearly value of 751/. 5s. re- 
verted to the Corporation of the City of 
London and the Mercers’ Company; a 
patent from the Crown, bearing date the 
3rd Feb. 1614, (12 James I.) confirming 
them in their possession of this property. 
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hill side was found to be 161 feet 6 inches, 
and on the Broad Street side 118 feet 6 
inches. From Cornhill to Broad Street 
on the Swan Alley side was 198 feet ; and 
on the New Alley side, 149 feet 6 inches. 

‘* The materials of the old houses were 
sold for 478/. 3s. 4d. ; and twenty of the 
principal companies contributed 1,685/. 
9s. 7d. The list is preserved of 738 per- 
sons by whom this amount was subscribed, 
in sums varying between 10s. and 131. 6s. 8d. 

‘“‘ The foundation-stone Gresham laid 
with his own hands on the 7th June 1566 : 
on the 13th it was resolved by the alder.. 
men to petition him in favour of the Eng- 
lish workmen. Whether they were suc- 
cessful in their suit does not appear ; but 
it probably did not much dispose Gresham 
in favour of the candidates for the employ- 
ment, that one William Crow, apparently 
a bricklayer, had been guilty of ‘ very 
lewde demeanour towards Henrick, the 
said Sir Thomas Gresham’s chief work- 
man.’’’ 


Of this Heinrich, the architect of 
the first Royal Exchange, Mr. Burgon 
states that his Christian name no- 
where transpires, but thatin Gresham’s 
correspondence with his agent Clough 
he is invariably termed ‘‘ Henryke.” 
It may be doubtful whether it is his 
baptismal or his surname that is ac- 
tually deficient. He paid occasional 
visits to the works in London, and in 
the intervals, it may be supposed, was 
engaged in superintending those which 
were prepared in Flanders. By way 
of episode he constructed a gateway 
(probably in the Strand) for Secretary 
Cecill (Lord Burghley), to whom Sir 
T. Gresham thus writes Dec. 26, 1567 : 
*Henricke, my workman, dothe pre- 
tende after the hollidays to go over 
sea, and not to be heere again before 
Aprill. Therefore I desire to know 
youre honnor’s pleasure bie this bringer, 
whether you will have your port [gate] 
set up before his departure, or els at 
his return.” 

Heinrich was probably a builder at 
Antwerp; the bourse itself imitated 
the bourse in that city in structure as 
wellas object. “ Noone,’”’ Mr. Burgon 
remarks, “‘can have compared the 
view of the Exchange at Cornhill¢ 





+ Mr. Burgon has given copies of two 
old and rare prints, engraved in 1569, 
and probably for Gresham himself, repre= 
senting the original appearance of the Ex-. 
change. In one of these a lofty Corinthian 
pillar, surmounted by a grasshopper, ap- 
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with that of the Burse at Antwerp, 
without being struck with the extra- 
ordinary resemblance which those 
edifices bore to one another.” Even 
the stone was brought from Antwerp,* 
as was the wainscot,f the iron, and 
the slate.{ Holinshed (or rather 
Harrison) states, in fact, that Gresham 
* bargained for the whole mould and 
substance of his workmanship in 
Flanders.” This is confirmed not only 
by the general tenour of Clough’s let- 
ters, but by one remarkable passage,§ 
the date of which is Dec. 5, 1566; 
“* And as touching the Bourse, we do 
now begyn to shippe some part 
thereof, and before Easter we trust 
all shall be shipped from hence.” 

The timber was chiefly brought from 
one of Gresham’s manors in Suffolk. 
He speaks in one of his letters of “‘ my 
house at Rinxhall, where I make all 
my provision for my timber for my 
Bourse ;” and five or six saw-pits 


which he used are still discernible on 
Battisford Tye, a common between 
Ringshall and Battisford. 

Another passage mentions the making 
of the queen’s “‘ picture,” a word then 


used for a carved statue, but it does 
not describe very clearly the business 
to which it refers. ‘‘ I have received,” 
says Clough, “‘ the pictures you wryte 
of, whereof I wyll cause the Queenes 
Majestie to be made, and wyll sende 
you the rest back again with that, so 
soone as yt ys done.” Mr. Burgon 
supposed, from this passage, that the 
statues were all made in England, with 
the exception of Queen Elizabeth’s, 
and that some of the others were sent 
to Antwerp to show the artist in what 
style and of what size he was to pro- 
duce the statue of her Majesty. It is 





pears rising on the north side of the build- 
ing. The same is brought into perspective, 
but of dimensions scarcely if at all inferior 
to the new Nelson Column at Charing 
Cross, in a view in Knight's London, de- 
rived from the same source. It is obvious 
that if such a pillar ever existed,—and 
there is no other view or mention of it,— 
it is vastly exaggerated in appearance ; 
but we are rather inclined to regard it as 
a mere ornament to the engraving, like 
the shields of arms, &c. 

* Burgon, ii. 118, 120; though 
Gresham (id. 107) intended at least to 
have had some from Norfolk. 

+ Ib. 117. t Id. 120. 

- § Tt, 118. 
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possible, certainly, if heavy materials 
were shipped one way, they might be 
transported backwards and forwards, 
but, perhaps, in this instance the 
** pictures ” were really the drawings 
or patterns. 

The Burse being finished, the mer- 
chants began to hold their meetings 
within its walls on the 22d Dec. 1563. 
‘The form of the building,” says 
Norden, a contemporary, ‘‘ is quadrate, 
with walks round the mayne building 
supported with pillars of marble, over 
which walkes is a place for the sale of 
all kinde of wares, richely stored with 
varietie of all sorts.”” There were, in 
fact, walks above as well as below; the 
upper part of the building being divided 
into no less than one hundred small 
shops, from the rents of which Gresham 
proposed, in part, to reimburse himself 
for his outlay in its erection. Ap 
equal number of vaults were also dug 
beneath, adapted for the reception of 
merchandise; but these were found 
to be so dark and damp that they soon 
became of little value. 

Desirabie for the display of wares 
as a shop must have been in a place 
of so much resort as the Burse, we 
learn from the chronicler who inter- 
ested himself most in the history of 
the city, that for two or three years 
after its erection the shops remained 
‘‘in a manner empty.” Queen Eliza- 
beth, however, having signified her 
intention of visiting the founder, and 
inspecting his edifice, Gresham natu- 
rally became anxious to improve its ap- 
pearance, and render it fitter for the re- 
ception of his royal guest. ‘‘ He wert, 
in consequence,”’ says Stowe, “twice in 
one day round about the upper pawne, || 
and besought those few shoppe-keepers 
then present that they would furnish 
and adorne with wares and waxe lights 
as many shops as they either could or 
would, and they should have all those 
shops so furnished rent-free that yeere, 
which other-wayes at that time was 
forty shillings a shoppe by the yeere; 





\| This word, which is not admitted into 
Johnson’s Dictionary, and the application 
of which was not apparent to Archdeacon 
Nares when quoting a poetical passage in 
his Glossary, is supposed to be the same 
as the German Jahn, a road or path, and 
which has recently entered into a new 
compound, the eisenbahn, i. e. via ferrea, 
a railroad. 
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and within two yeres after hee raised 
that rent unto foure marks a yeere, 
and within a while after that hee raised 
his rent of every shoppe unto foure 
pounds tenne shillings a yeere, and 
then all shoppes were well furnished 
according to that time; for then the 
milliners or haberdashers in that place 
solde mouse-trappes, bird-cages, shoo- 
ing-horns, lanthorns, and Jewes- 
trumpes, &c. There were also at that 
time that kept shoppes in the upper 
pawne of the Royall Exchange, ar- 
mourers, that sold both olde and new 
armour, apothecaries, booke-sellers, 
goldsmiths, and glasse-sellers; although 
now itis as plenteously stored with all 
kinde of rich wares and fine com- 
modities as any particular place in 
Europe. Unto which place many 
forraine princes dayly send to be 
served of the best sort.” 

lt was in consequence of the season 
of the year at which Queen Elizabeth 
made her progress into the city that 
Gresham required the aid of illumina- 
tion to set off the Burse to advantage. 
Stowe relates, that on the 23rd of 
January, 1570-1, ‘‘ the Queenes ma- 
jesty, attended with her nobility, came 
from her house at the Strand, called 
Somerset House, and entred the citie 
by Temple-bar, through Fleete-street, 
Cheap, and so by the north side of the 
Burse, to Sir Thomas Gresham’s in 
Bishopsgate-strete, where she dined. 
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After dinner, her Majestie returning 
through Cornhill, entered the Burse 
on the south side; and after that she 
had viewed every part thereof above 
the ground, especially the pawne, 
which was richly furnished with all 
sorts of the finest wares in the city, 
she caused the same Burse by an 
herralde and a trompetto be proclaimed 
Tue Roya Excuaneg, and so to be 
called from thenceforth, and not other- 
wise.” Such is the brief account 
which has been transmitted to us of 
the events from which the Burse, as 
it was till then called, dates its present 
name, by one who was probably an 
eye-witness of the scene he describes. 
A bas-relief representing the Queen’s 
visit was placed over the entrance 
through which she had passed. 

Sir Thomas Gresham’s structure 
stood for exactly a century. In the 
great fire of 1666 it shared the general 
destruction. ‘‘The Royal Exchange 
itself, (says one of the narratives,) the 
glory of the merchants, is now invaded 
with much violence. When the fire 
was entered, how quickly did it run 
round the galleries, filling them with 
flames; then descending the stairs, 
compasseth the walks, giving forth 
flaming volleys, and filling the court 
with sheets of fire. By and by the 
Kings fell all down on theirfaces, and 
the greater part of the stone building 
after them, the Founder’s statue alone 
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remaining,* with such a noise as was 
dreadful and astonishing.” 

The architect employed after the 
fire was Mr. Edward Jerman, and the 
material Portland stone. The general 
plan was much as before, the archi- 


tecture modified to the Vitruvian taste . 


of the day. Its appearance is shown 
in the annexed bird’s-eye view, (p. 
493,) with which we are favoured by 
the publisher of Mr. Burgon’s work. 
The charges of erection (defrayed in 
moieties by the City and Mercers’ 
Company, the joint trustees of Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s will,) amounted 
to 58,962/. besides 7,0171. lis. for 
enlarging the ancient site. 

The ground on which the new build- 
ing stood was 203 feet in length from 
east to west, and 171 feet in breadth 
from north to south, containing 34,713 
superficial feet, a little more than 
3-4ths of an acre. The King laid the 
first stone of the column on the west 
side of the north entrance, and his 
brother, the Duke of York, (afterwards 
James II.) that on its east side, in 
memory of which achievement those 
two columns had royal or- 
naments for their capitals, as 
imperial crowns and sceptres. 
Afterwards Prince Rupert laid 
the first stone of the pillar 
on the east side of the south 
entrance. 

The 28th of September, 

1669, was the day tixed for 
the opening of the New Ex- 
change. The King was ex- 
pected, but he did not come. 
The Lord Mayor, Sir W. 
Turner, then came, “ and, 
walking twice round about it, 
congratulated the merchants 
on their ’Change again.” 
There were shops as before 
in the upper floor, like those 
still remembered at Exeter 
Change in the Strand, or in 
Our modern Bazaars, and 
their prosperity continued 
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until about the year 1735. Maitland, 
writing in 1739, speaks of them as 
having been ‘‘, till of late stored with 
the richest and choicest sorts of mer- 
chandize; but, the same being now for- 
saken, it appears like a wilderness.” 
The Royal Exchange underwent an 
important repair in 1767, when the 
west side was rebuilt. On this occasion 
Parliament made a grant of 10,0001. 
Again in 1820 an extensive repair 
took place, which materially affected 
the appearance of the principal front. 
The old steeple was taken down, and 
replaced by another of less elevation 
and a different form, designed by 
Mr. George Smith, the appearance of 
which is shown in the second engrav- 
ing. By referring to our Magazine for 
August 1821, p. 112. the reader will 
find a detailed architectural criticism 
on this production, which was there 
pronounced to be one of the best spe- 
cimens of ‘ the pepper- box order ”’ in 
London. Whatever were its merits or 
demerits in itself, it was certainly in- 
grafted in as bad taste upon the original 
design of Jerman as we often see exhi- 


te 





* This interesting incident is mentioned by many other writers. At the fire of 
1838, however, Sir Thomas Gresham’s statue was destroyed, but that of Sir John 
Barnardescaped. In ourvol. X, pp. 203, 437, we preserved some record of the sale 
of the most interesting relics among the materials of the old Exchange. Many of 
the royal statues were comparatively perfect, and were sold for considerable sums; but 
we are not aware of their present locale. The modern statues of the four Quarters 
of the World, by Bubb, (which were sold for 80/.) now grace the front of a steam- 
packet wharf, a little below London Bridge. 
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bited in the admixture of the various 
periods of ecclesiastical architecture. 

The fire of the 10th of January, 
1838,* was, however, the signal for 
the removal of the whole of the 
Carolean building. Indeed its walls 
were left in too shattered a state to 
be worth preservation. The new 
Royal Exchange has been built on 
more extended as well as deeper foun- 
dations; and we trust that it is des- 
tined to enjoy a proportionately more 
enduring term of existence. 





Mr. Ursan, 

IN conversation with those who are 
generally interested in antiquarian re- 
searches, with regard to the recent 
meeting of the British Archeological 
Association at Canterbury, I find some 
partial misapprebension existing both 
as to the objects and the results of that 
meeting. Whether this has arisen from 
the very ill-natured and unfair remarks 
which have appeared in the columns of 
the Atheneum, or elsewhere, | cannot 
determine ; but I have observed that 
the dissatisfaction on the latter point, 
namely, the conduct and results of the 
meeting, exists with those who were 
not present, and are therefore most 
likely to have been influenced by the 
reports they have read. Those who 
were present appeared to agree that 
their time had been profitably as well 
as agreeably spent. Thisis surely suffi- 
cient success for a first or trial meeting, 
with respect to which it was impos- 
sible for those most conversant with 
the circumstances of the immature 
Association, to calculate either upon 
the numerical strength of those who 
would attend, or upon the subjects 
which could be brought forward for 
consideration. 

On the general arrargements of the 
meeting I may say a few words before 
I conclude; but the chief object of 
these remarks, (which altogether shall 
be very brief,) is to point out that the 
very nature and intention of the meet- 
ing seems to have been mistaken by 
those who censure it. They have 
hastily formed their idea of a pro- 
vincial antiquarian meeting, and they 
quarrel with the proceedings at Can- 
terbury because they do not find them 
coincide with their previously-con- 
ceived idea, 





* Described in our vol. IX, p. 230. 
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The grand objection made is, that 
the attention of the meeting was not 
confined to local objects. It is said, 
in effect, that at Canterbury no Clas- 
sical antiquities should have been in- 
troduced—no Pheenician, no Egyptian. 
More than this, it would seem that this 
exclusively local scheme was to shut 
out not only all foreign antiquities, but 
those of Ireland and Scotland, England, 
and even Kent itself: it was to attend 
to Canterbury, and nothing but Can- 
terbury. It is therefore evident that, 
by those who can have conceived such 
ideas, the character of the meeting, and 
even of the Association itself, has been 
entirely misunderstood. Their argu- 
ment has proceeded upon the notion 
that this was an occasional excursion, 
for local objects, of aSociety established 
in London, and carrying on its usual 
business there; and it is extraordi- 
nary that they should not have per- 
ceived that the British Archeological 
Association was, on the contrary, 
formed on the plan of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, the staff alone of which is 
existent from year to year, and which 
is embodied only when the annual 
meeting takes place. 

Such being the real state of the case, 
it would clearly be as unreasonable to 
insist that the attention of the British 
Archeological Association should be 
confined to the town where it meets, 
as that the attention of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science should be confined to the na- 
tural history, the geology, or the 
peculiar manufactures of the place it 
incidentally visits. 

The only mode then to decide the 
question as to the propriety of the to- 
pics brought before the British Ar- 
chzological Association at Canterbury, 
is to refer to the proposals with which 
the Association itself is set forth. It 
is entitled the ‘‘ British Archzological 
Association for the encouragement and 
prosecution of researches into the arts 
and monuments of the early and middle 
ages, particularly in England.” Here 
we find at once that its subjects are 
not to be sought solely at the place 
of meeting, nor even solely in England, 
but only “ particularly in England.” 

Then for the objects of the Annual 
Meeting. The announcement of the 
Central Committee explains them in. 
the following terms: 
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‘sThe chief objects of the meeting are 
to promote a personal intercourse between 
antiquaries and historical inquirers who 
reside in different parts of the country and 
abroad, and to afford a week’s amusement 
and instruction by the reading and dis- 
cussing of papers on antiquarian and his- 
torical subjects before the different sec- 
tions, and visiting and examining together 
the antiquities of the locality.” 

Here, again, it is as distinctly stated 
that the ‘‘ visiting and examining to- 
gether the antiquities of the locality ”’ 
was not the sole object of the meeting, 
but only one of the means proposed to 
accomplish the general purposes of 
the Association, viz. mutual ‘‘ encou- 
ragement,” and historical and anti- 
quarian “‘ research.” 

To the charge of having neglected 
the antiquities of the locality, the As- 
sociation may triumphantly reply. The 
antiquities of Canterbury, and of the 
county of which it is the capital, re- 
ceived such attention as a provincial 
meeting was calculated to inspire. To 
mention first those early antiquities, 
the exhumed relics of early ages, at 
which it is so easy to sneer, but of which 
the due classification and appreciation 
is perhaps only now commencing, 
there were no less than five exhibitions 
of relics found in Canterbury itself, 
besides others from the tumuli at 
Bourne and on the Breach downs, from 
Sittingbourne, and from Dymchurch, 
all in Kent. The museum to which 
the Association made a visit at Dr. 
Faussett’s was of antiquities found in 
Kent; and, besides all these, we are 
informed that the Secretary had in pre- 
paration a review of the recent Roman 
and Saxon discoveries in the county, 
which there was not time to produce. 

On ecclesiastical antiquities there 
were communications relative to St. 
Margaret’s Rochester, Lenham, East 
Wickham, and Reculver, all in Kent, 
beside the evening lecture by Professor 
Willis on Canterbury Cathedral, and 
his morning recapitulation in the edi- 
fice itself, the great interest of which 
not even the Atheneum can deny. 
Moreover, there was a most interest- 
ing communication from Mr. Harts- 
horne, first on the Castle of Dover, and 
secondly on the Block-houses erected 
by Henry VIII. which are chiefly 
on the Kentish coast. Lastly, in the 
historical department, the most re- 
condite and elaborate papers that were 
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produced originated with the anti- 
quities of the county: for, after first 
mentioning the Rev. Beale Post’s 
essay on the place of Cesar’s Landing, 
a question exclusively belonging to the 
coast of Kent, and Mr. Puttock’s dis- 
sertation on the Roman itineraries in 
relation to Canterbury, I allude par- 
ticularly to Mr. Stapleton’s essay on 
the succession of William of Arques, 
to Mr. Croker’s investigation of the 
autobiography of the first Earl of Cork, 
and to Mr. Wright’s report after ex- 
amining the municipal archives of the 
city. The first of these was chosen 
for its local bearing on the honour 
of Folkstone, of which William of 
Arques was the Domesday lord; and 
the second for a like reason, because 
the Earl of Cork was a native of Can- 
terbury. Yet the Editor of the Athe- 
neum, not having been present, and 
judging it may be supposed from the 
mere titles of the papers, perseveres, 
in his last remarks on the Association, 
in reprobating these very papers :-— 

‘* Are papers, we ask again, on ‘ The 
Origin of Idolatry,’ on ‘The Counts of 
Guisnes and the Earl of Oxford,’ on the 
Shipping in the Thames in the time of 
Henry VIII., on Lord Cork’s lying Auto- 
biography, on bits of broken pottery from 
this place, a Roman tile from that, and on 
coins of Antonine and Trajan from ano- 
ther, are such papers of a local interest?” 


The objection here made to a 
document relative to the Thames, 
the ancient highway from Canterbury 
to the metropolis, as well as the 
county boundary, is a proof how 
confined are the Editor’s notions with 
respect to “‘locality.”” With respect to 
‘“‘The Counts of Guisnes and the 
Earl({s] of Oxford,’”? which was the 
same paper as that “‘ On the succession 
of William of Arques,” and the Auto- 
biography of the Earl of Cork, I have 
already answered his question: at the 
same time that I do not admit the 
necessity for the papers or topics of 
discussion to have this local bearing 
as a sine qua non. 

I will now proceed to make the very 
few remarks of my own on the annual 
meeting which I before intimated ; 
and which I would offer rather as 
hints for the next occasion than as 


 censures upon a first experiment. 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Diaries and Correspondence of James 
Harris, first Earl of Malmesbury. 
Edited by his Grandson, the third 
Earl. 8vo. Vols. I. and I. 

THESE volumes contain a portion 
of a selection from the voluminous 
diplomatic papers and journals of the 
noble lord who is mentioned in their 
title-page. They extend from his first 
entrance into public life in 1767, to 
his departure on a special mission to 
the court of Berlin in the eventful year 
1793. It is intended, we presume, by 
some future publication to carry down 
the extracts to a more recent period, the 
noble earl having been subsequently 
employed in other important nego- 
tiations, and having continued until 
his death in 1820, occasionally an 
actor, and at all times an interested and 
recording * witness, of the most event- 
ful scenes of that eventful period. 

As the son of the author of 
“* Hermes,” who was himself a cour- 
tier and a member of Parliament, the 
gentleman to whom these volumes 
relate entered life with many peculiar 
advantages. He was born at Salisbury 
on the 21st April, 1746, and received 
the best part of his education at Win- 
chester. At the age of 17 he was sent 
to Oxford, where the benefit he received 
may be estimated from his account of 
the life he led. ‘‘The two years of 
my life I look back to as most un- 
profitably spent were those I passed 
at Merton. The discipline of the 
university happened also at this par- 
ticular moment to be so lax that a 
gentleman commoner was under no 
restraint, and never called upon to 
attend either lectures, or chapel, or 
hall. My tutor, an excellent and 
worthy man, according to the practice 
of all tutors at that moment, gave 
himself no concern about his pupils. 
I never saw him but during a fort- 





* The earl continued his journal until 
a fortnight before his death. In calm 
anticipation of his approaching end, he 
then closed it in a farewell passage which 
is printed in vol: I. p. xvi. 
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night, when I took into my head to 
be taught trigonometry. The set of 
men with whom I lived were very 
pleasant, but very idle fellows. Our 
life was an imitation of high life in 
London ; luckily drinking was not the 
fashion, but what we did drink was 
claret, and we had our regular round 
of evening card-parties, to the great 
annoyance of our finances,” and, pro- 
bably, also, of their fathers’, or at any 
event of Mr. Harris’s father, who 
suddenly stopped his son’s progress 
towards an Oxford degree, and sent 
him off to Leyden “‘tostudy.” There 
he remained a year, spending ‘‘ many 
hours daily ” in writing and reading, 
and the rest in studying the History 
of Europe; ‘‘ but frequenting, at the 
same time,’”’ as much as possible, 
“the public amusements ‘and society 
of the Hague and Amsterdam.” His 
qualifications for public employment 
were completed by a tour on the con- 
tinent, and his attainment of his 
majority. Soon after these desirable 
events were accomplished, he was 
appointed, “‘through Lord Shelburne’s 
interest,” “secretary of embassy at 
the court of Madrid under Sir James 
Gray.” Whilst such was the edu- 
cation of our diplomatists, it is no won- 
der that they were out-manceuvred by 
the French at every court in Europe. 
The wonder is, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, England ever possessed, 
as in the case of the gentleman of 
whom we are writing, an ambassador 
in any degree able to cope with the 
rival nation in the practice of that 
system of profound and artful trickery 
which constituted the science of diplo- 
macy. In the instance of Mr. Harris 
it is evident that he had a peculiar 
aptitude, it may be termed a genius, 
for the work, and was moreover en- 
couraged by the success of his first 
attempt. After this young gentleman 
had been at Madrid six or seven 
months, Sir James Gray “left,” and 
the representation of Great Britain at 
one of the principal courts of Europe 
devolved upon Mr. Harris, This 
3S 
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weighty trust had rested upon his 
youthful shoulders exactly twelve 
months when the dispute relating to 
the Falkland Islands, for a cause not 
very unlike that at Tahiti which oc- 
casioned our recent disagreement with 
France, produced a sudden uproar 
between the two countries. Mr. 
Harris entered upon the business as 
an inexperienced and _ high-spirited 
young Englishman might be expected 
todo. The ministry at home thought 
the matter scarcely worth a quarrel ; 
but young Mr. Harris fanned the 
flame, and, fortunately for him and 
for the country, the Spanish govern- 
ment were timid and gave the re- 
quired satisfaction. The affair oc- 
casioned a great noise, and great, 
consequently, was the triumph and 
the reputation which accrued to the 
boy-ambassador. The book before us 
Opens with some amusing extracts 
from Mr. Harris’s Diary during his 
tour in 1767 and 1768, and his journey 
to Madrid in January 1769, and then 
presents various despatches and letters 
connected with the business of the 
Falkland Isles. 

In the full glow of his first success, 
Mr. Harris was transferred to the 
court of Frederick the Great, where 
he resided from 1771 to 1778. The 
prejudices of that monarch against 
England kept the ambassador in the 
back-ground. The first partition of 
Poland was indeed a circumstance of 
which he desired to make something— 
after the manner of the ‘ Falkland 
Isles ’’ question, and with more rea- 
son—but the ministry at home were 
weak and spiritless, and were only 
induced to take any interest at all in 
that “‘ most wicked business” because it 
happened to be out of the ordinary 
course of things—“ a curious transac- 
tion” as it was termed by Lord 
Suffolk, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Harris’s letters during 
his residence at Berlin are chiefly 
valuable on account of the information 
they give us respecting the condition 
of Berlin and of the court of Prussia. 
Of the former take the following as a 
picture written in 1773. 


‘* Berlin is a town, where, if fortis may 
be construed honest, there is neither ‘ vir 
fortis nec feemina casta.’ A total cor- 
ruption of morals reigns throughout both 
sexes in every class of life, joined to pe- 
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nuriousness, necessarily caused partly by 
the oppression of his present Majesty, 
and partly by the expensive ideas they 
received from his grandfather, consti- 
tuting the worst of human characters. 
The men are constantly occupied how to 
make straitened means support the ex- 
travagances of their life. The women 
are harpies, debauched through want of 
modesty rather than from want of any- 
thing else. They prostitute their persons 
to the best payer, and all delicacy of 
manners or sentiment of affection are 
unknown to them. Bad as this descrip- 
tion is, I do not think I draw the picture 
in too bad colours. I came without any 
prepossession, and venture to suppose 
that I live here with too great a variety of 
people to be blinded by prejudices. All 
I can say in their favour is, that the ex- 
ample of irreligious neglect of all moral 
and social duties raised before their eyes 
by the King,—I say, this, joined to the 
success of all his undertakings, and the 
respect he enjoyed throughout Europe, 
have infatuated their better judgment, 
and shown them vice in too advantageous 
a light.’’ (p. 97.) 


Of the sovereign of this people—the 
Napoleon of Prussia—the scattered 
traits are numerous and effective. His 
flute-playing, and the nervous sensi- 
tiveness of the greatest sovereign of 
Europe lest he should give utterance 
to a false note, are the subject of a 
curious passage at p. 3. His snuff- 
taking (‘‘he takes it not by pinches 
but by handfulls’) and his ‘‘ mag- 
nificent collection” of snuff-boxes are 
noticed at p.6. His penuriousness, 
ill-temper, tyranny, mistakes in his 
commercial projects, hatred of England, 
and contempt of France, are displayed 
in innumerable passages. He was 
subject to nocturnal perspirations from 
the earliest period of his life, and 
always found them “ highly beneficial 
to his health.”” Upon their partial 
cessation he fell ill, slept badly, and 
was dejected in spirits. (p. 116.) Under 
this illness, and a consequent gout, he 
continued during Mr. Harris’s sojourn 
at Berlin, and the accounts he gives 
of the state of his Majesty’s temper 
describe him as guilty of the wildest 
and most outrageous freaks of passion, 
and at times “little inferior to a mad- 
man.” Still his mind remained as 
activeas ever. ‘‘ His views Iam con- . 
vinced,” remarks Mr. Harris, “ rove 
from one side of the continent to the 
other, and, as long as he has the means 
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in his hands, no alliance however 
close, no convention however sacred, 
will be able to place bounds to his 
ambition.” Of the general character 
of his government, Mr. Harris writes 
thus: 


“The basis of his Prussian Majesty’s 
conduct, from the time he mounted the 
throne to this day, seems to have been 
the considering mankind in general, and 
particularly those over whom he was 
destined to reign, as beings created merely 
to be subservient to his will, and con- 
ducive to the carrying into execution 
whatever might tend to augment his 
power and extend his dominions. . . 
He has all along been guided by his own 
judgment alone, without even consulting 
any of his ministers or superior officers. 

- - Inthe room of the first [religion] 
he has substituted superstition; in the 
place of the latter [morality,] what is 
called in France sentiment; and from 
hence we may in some measure account 
for that motley composition of barbarity 
and humanity which so strongly marks 
his character. I have seen him weep at 
a tragedy, known him pay as much care 
to a sick greyhound as a fond mother 
could to a favourite child; and yet the 
next day he has given orders for the de- 
vastating of a province, or by a wanton 
increase of taxes made a whole district 
miserable ; and, what will perhaps appear 
still more contradictory, contribute to his 
own brother’s death by continuing to him 
marks of displeasure the whole time of his 
last illness. Again, he is so far from 
being sanguinary, that he scarce even 
suffers a criminal to be punished capitally 
unless for a most notorious offence; yet 
the last war he gave secret orders to 
several of his army surgeons, rather to 
run the risk of a wounded soldier’s dying, 
than by the amputation of a limb increase 
the number and expenses of his invalids. 
Thus, never losing sight of his object, he 
lays aside all feelings the moment that 
is concerned: and, although as an in- 
dividual he often appears and really is 
humane, benevolent, and friendly, yet the 
instant he acts in the royal capacity these 
attributes forsake him, and he carries with 
him desolation, misery, and persecution, 
wherever he goes........ His immense 
increase of revenue, the gigantic army he 
maintains, and the wonderful preponde- 
rance he bears in Europe, will, in future 
history, appear incredible. He found on 
his father’s death a revenue of 13,000,000 
of crowns, a treasury of 16,000,000, no 
debts, and an army of 50,000 men ; and, 
at the time, this was reckoned as tle 
greatest effort of economy. He has now 
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an income of 21,000,000 of crowns, 
three times that sum at least in his cof- 
fers, and near 200,000 effective men. He 
undoubtedly owes this, in great measure, 
to his superior talents; yet I think we 
may find another cause, in the character 
and position of his subjects ; in general, 
they are poor, vain, ignorant, and desti- 
tute of principle....Their vanity makes 
them think they see their own greatness 
in the greatness of their monarch. Their 
ignorance stifles in them every notion of 
liberty and opposition, and their want of 
principle makes them ready instruments 
to execute any orders they may receive. 

.. His Prussian Majesty has well known 
how to take advantage of this character, 
by keeping them at a most awful dis- 
tance. They consider a word or a smile 
from him as a boon; and, by never re- 
warding them according to their merits, 
they are taught to believe they have no 
merit at all. The superior endowments 
nature has given him over them, and the 
pre-eminence which he constantly affects, 
makes them look up to him as a divinity, 
and, although they feel the rod of iron 
with which they are governed, yet few re- 
pine, and none venture to murmur. At 
those moments when he lays aside the 
monarch, and indulges himself in every 
kind of debauchery, he never suffers the 
instruments or partakers of these excesses 
to have the smallest influence over him. 
Some few he has rewarded; discarded 
several ; but left most of them in the same 
situation he found them.” (I, 141—144.) 


The heir-presumptive to the Prus- 
sian throne had all his uncle’s vices, 
but without a gleam of his genius. In 
person he was tall and robust, but 
without grace, and having more the 
air of a foot-soldier than that of a 
great prince; in his manners silent 
and reserved. Sunk to the very depths 
of a debauchery of the most degrading 
kind, he expended more than his in- 
come upon female profligates of the 
lowest description, and passed his life 
in bacchanalian revelry, in the adorn- 
ment of his person,* and in attention 
to the splendour, but not to the duties, 
of the parade. 

Such princes were well calculated 
to prepare a people fitted for that out- 





* He kept a favourite valet de chambre, 
by name Espére en Dieu, constantly be- 
tween Potsdam and Paris, for no other 
purpose than to give him the earliest in- 
formation of any alteration in the fashions. 
1. 128. 
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pouring of wrath which soon after- 
wards so furiously descended upon 
them. 

In 1777 Mr. Harris was transferred 
from Berlin to St. Petersburg, where 
he remained for seven years, occupied 
during the greater part of that time in 
the most persevering endeavours to 
induce the Empress Catharine to give 
assistance, or at the least counte- 
nance, to Great Britain in the war 
with France which followed the recog- 
nition of the independence of our 
American colonies by that country. 
Mr. Harris was not merely unsuccess- 
ful, he was outwitted. The wily and 
profligate Empress flattered and fooled 
him “to the top of his bent,”” making 
him believe that he was always on the 
eve of a success with which he was 
never rewarded, whilst Potemkin, a 
master of craft, used him as a sponge, 
throwing him aside when he had 
squeezed him dry. Still the mission 
‘was useful to Harris, and the letters 
in relation to it, here printed, are 
most valuable to us. The former gave 
him an insight into the very depths of 
diplomatic cunning, and the latter pre- 
sent to us an authentic portraiture of 
another of those tyrannies—they do 
not deserve to be termed governments 
—with which Europe was afflicted 
anterior to the French Revolution 
Amongst the artifices of diplomacy 
which Sir James (for he was knighted 
in 1779) lays open, is that spy system 
by which his opponents and he him- 
self endeavoured to outwit each other. 
They bribed almost every one in his 
household to obtain a sight of his 
papers, or the temporary possession of 
his keys, and probably often suc- 
ceeded ; whilst he, on his part, adopted 
the same artifices towards them, 
although at first with something of the 
disgust of a novice. 

‘*T obtained the information of the 
conclusion of the treaty,” he writes, (I. 
430,) ‘‘ from the confidential secretary of 
Mons. Bedberodko. I trust I shall keep 
him to myself, since I have lost almost all 
my other informers by being outbid for 
them by the French and Prussians.... 
The increasing and avid corruption of this 
court is not to be conceived, and my ene- 
mies, not only because they divide the ex- 
pense amongst them, but because their 
respective courts pour in money upon 
them, have a great advantage over me. 
They are also much more adroit at this 
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dirty business than I am, who cannot help 
despising the person I corrupt.” 

His picture of “the interior of the 
court ” of the Empress exceeds every 
thing that could be imagined of unre- 
strained licentiousness and dissipation, 
‘*It is one continued scene of intrigue, 
debauchery, iniquity, and corruption.” 
([. 189). Entirely possessed by the 
most degrading passions, to the grati- 
fication of which Potemkin was the 
pander and thus maintained his au- 
thority over her, she changed her fa- 
vourites without concealment and 
without shame whenever a new object 
pleased her eye; and yet this woman 
was addressed by the persons about 
her “as a being of a superior nature, 
and, as she goes near to think herself 
infallible, she expects to be approached 
with all the reverence due to a divi- 
nity!” To the credit of Lord Stor- 
mont, Foreign Secretary in 1781, be it 
remarked, that he represented to Sir 
James Harris, who took his share in 
this disgusting adulation, and upon 
one occasion makes a kind of boast of 
his proficiency in it, that he ‘‘ was not 
acting up to the character of an Eng- 
lish minister in bestowing such ful- 
some incense on the Empress.”’ (I. 
405). Sir James admits the truth of 
the accusation, and rests his defence 
upon the conduct of his adversaries, 
who had ‘here, too,” drawn him 
from his ‘‘ system and principles !” 

After seven years’ service in Russia 
Sir James Harris was transferred to 
the Hague, where he was called at 
once into the active practice of that 
science in which experience had now 
made him an adept. The object of 
England was to maintain the Stadt- 
holderate against a strong party who 
were desirous of converting the seven 
provinces into a pure republic. French 
gold and French intrigue were exerted 
ontheside of ‘‘ the Patriots,’’ the title as- 
sumed by the Dutch democrats, whilst 
England and Prussia were anxious to 
maintain the existing institutions. The 
book before us contains valuable ma- 
terials for a history of the struggle, in 
which Sir James Harris’s conduct was 
that of an active, skilful, zealous, and 
not over-scrupulous, partisan. Judged 
by the diplomatic practice of that pe- 
riod, nothing could be more praise- 
worthy. For a long time the struggle 
seemed hopeless; but the gold of Eng- 
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land and the sword of Prussia being 
thrown into the scale produced a sud- 
den and complete success, which glo- 
riously rewarded the exertions of Sir 
James Harris, and destroyed the party 
of ‘‘ Patriots,’—a party whose chief 
claim to remembrance rests, as Lord 
Malmesbury seems to think, upon the 
invention of the phrase, ‘‘ the majesty 
of the people.” (Il. 219.) 

Sir James Harris’s services upon this 
occasion were rewarded with an Eng- 
lish peerage and some Prussian and 
Dutch honorary distinctions, after the 
receipt of which he returned to Eng- 
land, and, forsaking for a time the 
foreign line, gave his ancient friends 
the Whigs the benefit of his prudence 
and discretion—virtues which at that 
time ‘‘ the party ”’ seems especially to 
have needed. 

And this brings us to what will 
perhaps be regarded by many persons 
as the most directly interesting, if not 
the most valuable, parts of the book: 
1. Sir James Harris’s account of his 
interviews with the Prince of Wales 
in 1785, respecting his debts, his no- 
tion of his father’s “‘ hatred ” towards 
him, and his wild scheme for going 
abroad; and, 2. a diary, by Lord 
Malmesbury, of transactions respect- 
ing a proposed coalition between Pitt 
and Fox, with a view to stop the pro- 
gress of revolutionary principles in 
1793. The domestic interest of these 
papers would well excuse our dwelling 
upon them ; but we cannot do more 
than direct attention to the first, which, 
we will add, as the volumes have 
neither Index nor Table of Contents, 
may be found in vol. II. p. 121 and 
p. 126. The Diary admits us into the 
secrets of the Whigs in 1793. The 
proposed coalition was suggested by 
Pitt, and was anxiously desired by all 
but the extreme section of the Whigs. 
“Mr. Fox’s coach,” to use Burke’s 
phrase, ‘‘ stopped the way.” That 
great idol of ‘‘the party” and the 
Empress Catharine declared with his 
accustomed fervour, that “ it was so 
damned right a thing that it must be 
done ;”’ and yet, by his general conduct 
and violent speeches in favour of 
France, he so thwarted it that Pitt 
either changed his mind, or was com- 
manded by the King to withdraw the 
proposal. Fox’s violent and ran- 
corous opposition, and his leaning to- 
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wards republicanism, are here set be- 
fore us in a way which will surprise 
many persons, and prove the real ex- 
tent of the difficulties against which 
Pitt had to contend. Two short ex- 
tracts are all we can make room for. 

“‘In speaking of France and its situa- 
tion, he [Fox] spoke of it too favourably 
and too moderately, and prepared us very 
evidently for the motion he made the 
Saturday following for acknowledging it 
as a Republic, and sending an ambassador 
there ; his principles, too, bore the strong- 
est marks of a leaning towards Repub- 
licanism, and he expressed them almost 
as strongly to us collectively as he had 
done before to me alone at St. Anne's 
Hill and in St. James’s Square.” (II. 474.) 

‘* After this meeting had broke up, and 
when nobody was left but [the] Duke of 
Portland, Lord Rawdon, and myself, Fox 
came in with the speech, which he had 
had from the Cockpit. He disapproved 
it highly, and, on our telling him our de- 
termination [not to move an amendment], 
he said he should certainly advise another 
line of conduct in the House of Commons ; 
and, on my remonstrating, he with an 
oath declared that there was no address 
at this moment Pitt could frame he would 
not propose an amendment to and divide 
the House upon.”’ (11. 475.) 

The length to which our remarks 
upon these volumes has extended 
proves, and, as we hope, justifies, our 
sense of their importance. They are 
valuable materials for the history of a 
period full of great moral lessons. We 
shall be glad to see the future selec- 
tions, and trust that the noble editor 
will not scruple to give such papers 
as convey ‘‘the whole truth” in re- 
ference to the public events of his 
grandfather’s time. Incomplete pub- 
lication is pre-eminently unwise. The 
truth will escape; there is no her- 
metical sealing by which it may be 
kept in. 

We regret to find the book deformed 
by a good many typographical errors ; 
toute se suite, I. 118; vox clamantes 
in deserto, ibid. 542; Russian instead 
of Prussian, II. 221; his instead of 
this, ibid. 222; Carlise, Rawder, ibid. 
475; and many others.* Greater care 
should have been taken in a work 
which cannot be expected to be re- 
printed. 





* In the introductory memoir Mr. 
Harris’s appointment to the court of Spain 
is antedated twelve months, 
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_ 31. Letter from Jabez Allies, Esq. 
F.S.A. describing a remarkable Se- 
pulchral Vase, and other Antiquities, 
discovered near Scarborough, and pre- 
served in the Scarborough Museum. 


The small earthen vase which was 
found, together with an urn, in a 
tumulus at Com-Boots, four miles 
n.w. of Scarborough, is a very curious 
relic: it is 23 inches high, 3 inches in 
diameter, and is perforated by 15 per- 
pendicular openings through its sides. 
It appears to us that this must have 
been a vessel for containing incense, 
and that it was probably accompanied 
with some other apparatus for heating 
and volatilizing its contents; and Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, we observe, has 
given the same appropriation to some 
specimens of a similar class represented 
in his Ancient Wiltshire. The whole 
line of coast from Flamborough Head 
to Whitby is rich in ancient remains ; 
particulars of the supposed British 
coffin formed of an oak tree, and of 
its contents, found at Gristhorpe near 
Scarborough, and mentioned by Mr. 
Allies, were fully detailed and illus- 
trated by a plate in our Magazine for 
1834, Part II. p. 632. 


32. The Second Patent appointing 
Edward Duke of Somerset Protector, 
temp. King Edward the Sixth. Intro- 
duced by an Historical Review of the 
various measures connected therewith. 
In a Letter from John Gough Nichols, 
Esq. F.S.A. 


The production of this patent is a 
point of no small historical value, and 
the history of the document has been 
developed by Mr. Gough Nichols, with 
considerable critical judgment. ‘‘ Of 
the higher class of historians, Burnet 
had alone acknowledged its existence, 
but he had formed so inadequate and 
incorrect an estimate of its import 
that his slight notice of it has not 
attracted the attention of any sub- 
sequent writer.” Burnet’s descrip- 
tion of the instrument appears to be 
at once hasty and inaccurate. 

** That these letters patent originated 
with the Protector may be well ima- 
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gined. He would naturally desire the 
confirmation of his authority by a full 
court of Parliament, when his former 
letters patent had been signed by seven 
councillors only besides himself.’’ 
*«But there is one clause,’’ Mr. Nichols 
shews, “ which seems to countervail 
all the rest, and which may well have 
been the insertion of some potent 
enemy, perhaps of the ex-chancellor 
(Wriothesley), who has signed as 
Earl of Southampton, or even the 
subtle, and presently successful, Dud- 
ley, though personally absent.” 

This important clause limits the 
duration of the Protector’s office. The 
former patent had delegated it to him 
until the King’s minority should ex- 
pire, on his reaching his 18th year. 
The present confers it during pleasure, 
until the royal purpose, by sign manual 
under the great seal, were otherwise 
declared. A clause so dangerous to 
the duration of the Protector Somer- 
set’s office, and which doubtless must 
have emanated from the prospective 
intentions of an enemy, might well 
arrest the final ratification of the in- 
strument, the enrolment of which, 
Mr. Nichols shews, was delayed in a 
mysterious way, and the great seal, in 
all probability, never appended. Mr. 
Nichols has succeeded in proving to our 
perfect satisfaction that this curious 
state document was in the possession 
of Sir Edward Griffin, of Dingley, 
Northamptonshire, Attorney-general to 
Edward VI. whose name is among the 
signatures. Hence he deduces it very 
clearly to the hands of its present 
possessor. 

In our estimation the recovery of 
this valuable historical evidence is the 
most acceptable fact to the practical 
antiquary which characterizes the por- 
tion of the Transactions of the Society 
under our consideration. 


33. Extracts from Letters from 
William Roots, Esq. of Kingston-on- 
Thames, to W. R. Hamilton, V.P. &c. 
dated Dec. 20, 1843, and Jan. 13, 1844, 
respecting some relics of remote times 
found in the bed of the River Thames 
between Kingston and Hampton Court. 


We are happy to observe in this 
communication very strong presump- 
tive evidence to shew the locality 
where Cesar really passed the Thames, 
as related in his Commentaries ; and 
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this corroboration of the opinion of 
some of our most eminent antiquaries 
is just now the more desirable, as a 
recent, and evidently venturesome, dab- 
bler in the early history of Britain has 
not scrupled to affirm that Czsar’s own 
account of the matter was not to be 
credited, and that he had mistaken 
the Medway for the Thames ; and, the 
better to support this hypothetical and 
gratuitous absurdity, the Trinovantes 
have been removed by the same hand 
from Middlesex into Kent. An able 
refutation of this unfounded hypothesis 
will be found in another place.* We 
therefore waste no time upon it, but 
pass to the facts detailed by Mr. Roots, 
who says, 


“Tt has long been a favourite im- 
pression with me that, in accordance with 
the opinion of Horsley on the subject, 
though many writers were opposed to 
him, this was the spot (¢. e. immediately 
above Kingston) at which Julius Cesar 
effected his passage across the Thames 
(B.c. 54) against the troops of Cassive- 
launus: the distance from the Kentish 
coast, stated at eighty Roman miles, very 
well acords with this locality ; and the 
great number of instruments of a warlike 
nature almost invariably found on the 
Middlesex side of the river, seem to point 
to the result of a well-contested conflict 
on that bank. It is clear too that many 
of the brass weapons found (and they, as 
may be imagined, are chiefly of that 
metal) seem to bear the character of what 
Pliny describes as @s caldarium, that is, 
cast, and not beaten ; and this, I am told, 
is generally supposed to be a mark of 
Roman, as distinguished from barbarian 
fabric. Though Cesar might also have 
crossed, or attempted to cross, the Thames 
with a part of his army somewhat higher 
up the river, or at the ‘Coway Stakes,’ 
near Chertsey, I think it is still more 
probable that this spot immediately above 
Kingston was the principal scene of the 
conflict on that occasion. It was early 
known as the old ‘ Moreford,’ or great 
ford of the river, and was the most likely 
spot to be designated at the time by the 
author of the Commentaries by the words, 
‘Uno omnind loco, qué flumen pedibus, 
atque hoc egré transiri potest.’ (lib. v.) 
Ishall only trouble you further with a list 
and short description of the articles here- 
with sent. 

‘“*No. 1. An iron hatchet head, very 
perfect and sound: the surface coated 
with rust, but the metal quite uninjured. 





* Gent. Mag. for June, 1844, p. 600. 
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It was found near Surbiton, on the 
Middlesex side of the river, seven feet 
under ground, and resting in blue clay 
nearly two feet deep; it lay within a few 
feet of the brass missile hatchets. 

‘““No. 2. Two missile hatchets, or 
hatchet heads, in cast brass. Some of 
the more recent representations of similar 
instruments are given in the plates 74 
and 75 illustrating the volume of an- 
tiquities forming part of the Encylopédie 
Méthodique ; and, as illustrative of the 
purposes to which it may be supposed 
they were applied, reference is made in 
the accompanying text, p. 32, to a pass- 
age in one of the Epistles of Sidonius, 
the date of which must have been about 
the middle of the fifth century. (See 
Epist. 20, lib. 4.) In describing the 
arms and armour borne by the young 
Sigimer and his barbaric followers, Si- 
donius says they were armed, ‘lanceis 
uncatis, missilibusque securibus dextre 
referte ;’ i. e. with spears fitted with 
hooks, and missile hatchets in their right 
hands. Some of these missile hatchet- 
heads were also furnished with a ring or 
hole, by which they were suspended to 
the warrior’s person, and serving also to 
recover them when thrown at an enemy; 
but there can be no doubt that these 
weapons are of a much earlier date than 
that of Sidonius or Sigimer. 

‘*No. 3. A brass sword blade, still 
very sharp at the edges and point, and 
requiring to be handled with caution. 
There are four small holes at the handle 
end. The length of the blade itself is 
fourteen inches three-eighths ; its greatest 
width one inch and a half. The part let 
into the handle is two inches and a half 
long. 

“No. 4. Twoiron spear-heads much 
corroded: one of them is ten inches long, 
the other eleven inches and a half long. 

‘No. 5. A brass brooch, found in 
the same locality, about 18 inches in the 
blue clay ; the spring of the tongue is as 
perfect as when new.”’ 


Such an accumulation of ancient 
military weapons, at a spot so likely 
to have been in Cesar’s line of march 
when he forded the Thames, accord- 
ing to the statement recorded in his 
Commentaries, is in our view sufficient 
to set the long doubtful cpinions of 
antiquaries as to the precise locality 
of the transaction at rest. 


34. Letter from Albert Way, Esq. 
Director S.A. accompanying the copy 
of an Indenture of Lease from the Earl 
of Bedford to Sir William Cecill, of a 
portion of pasture in Covent Garden. 
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This is an acceptable document to 
our metropolitan topography, and 
shews with remarkable precision the 
rural character of the great thorough- 
fare between the City and West- 
minster, the Strand, and its vicinity, 
in the sixteenth century. 

It may be interesting to extract 
some of the clauses of the original 
instrument. 


‘‘This Indenture, made the vii'* daye 
of September, in the twelfth yeare of the 
reigne of our Soueraigne Ladie Elizabeth, 
by the grace of God Quene of Englande, 
Fraunce, and Ierlande, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. Betwene the Right Honorable 
Frauncis Earle of Bedforde, Knight of 
th’order of the Garter, and one of the 
Lordes of her Matics prevye Counsayll of 
th’one partie, and S* Willm. Cecill knight, 
Principall Secretarye to her Ma'¢, of the 
other partie, witnessyth, that the said 
Earle of Bedforde, for the goodwyll he 
beareth to the said St Willm. Cecill, hath 
demysed, graunted, and to ferme letton, 
and bythese p’ntes dothe demyse, graunte, 
and to ferme lett vnto the said S' Willm. 
Cecill all that his portyon or percell of 
grounde lyenge in the east ende and 
beinge percell of the enclosure or pasture 
communely called Covent Garden, situate 
in Westm’, which porcyon the said S* 
Willm. Cecill docth and of late yeares 
hath occupied at the sufferaunce of the 
said earle; and hath bene and ys nowe 
dyvyeded from the rest of the said en- 
closure called Covent Garden, on the west 
syde of the said porcyon or p’cell nowe 
demysed wt" certayne stulpes and rayles 
of wood, and is fensed with a wall of 
mudde or earth on the east side vnto 
the comune high waye that leadeth from 
Stronde to St Gyles in the fyeldes; and 
on the west end towardes the south is 
fensed wt the orcharde wall of the said 
S' Willm. Cecyll; and on the south end 
wt a certayne fence wall of mudde or 
earthe, beinge therebye devyeded from 
certayne gardens belonginge to the Inne 
called the Whyte Heart, and other tene- 
mentes scituate in the high streate of 
Westm’. comunly called the Stronde ; to 
have and to holde the same portyon and 
p’cell of grounde so devyded and bounded 
as above is lymytted, to the said Sir 
Willm. Cecill knight, his executors and 
assignes, from the feast of St. Mychaell 
th’ Archangell next after the date of these 
p’sentes vnto the end and terme of 
twentie one yeares fullye to be complete 
and ended ; yeldinge and payinge therfore 
yerly durynge the said terme to the said 
Earle of Bedford, his heires and assignes, 
fyve shillinges of lawful money of 
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Englande, at the feast of St. Mychaell 
th’Archangell.”’ 

With regard to the limits of Covent 
Garden as defined in this lease, the 
writer says he must appeal to those 
who are versed in the ancient to- 
pography of the metropolis, to explain 
the position of the various boundaries 
described in the document; but that 
he would offer an observation on the 
modes of the enclosure, whereby, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, property so im- 
mediately in the vicinity of the city of 
London was fenced, even where it 
adjoined the great highways at the 
very entrance of the metropolis. It 
is curious to compare the approaches 
of London, as they now appear, with 
their aspect nearly three centuries 
since, as set forth in the terms of their 
leases; and to view the advances of 
civilization and luxury, illustrated by 
the comparison of the conspicuous 
public monuments and suitable fences 
which now adjoin Hyde Park Corner 
or the Cumberland Gate, with the 
mud walls and ‘stulpes” which pre- 
sented themselves to the visitor of 
London in the sixteenth century at the 
gates of the city. At that period the 
ancient process of forming walls by 
means of indurated earth was still 
extensively employed: in the eastern 
counties this was called dawbing, and 
the term is still retained in Norfolk 
and Suffolk; but the process is now 
used to any considerable extent in the 
more remote county of Devon only. 
The subject of the cob-walls of the 
western counties, and of the use of 
concrete generally in all ages, and 
particularly in Spain, where important 
ancient structures formed with mud 
walls may still be seen, has been 
curiously illustrated in the Quarterly 
Review, vol. lviii., by the able pen 
of Mr. Richard Ford, of Heavitree. 
Sir William Cecil had his dwelling 
originally built by Sir Thomas Palmer, 
in the time of Edward VI. upon the 
site of the parsonage house of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, situate in the 
High Street at the south end of Drury 
Lane. Sir William had bestowed much 
pains on beautifying this his abode, 
which adjoined the property of the 
Earl of Bedford, and had an orchard 
contiguous to the inclosure known as 
Covent Garden, a portion of which 
was leased to him by the Earl. This 
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portion is described as divided by 
certain stulpes and rails of wood. 
This obsolete term, stulp, is now re- 
tained only in the dialect of Norfolk, 
and is used to signify a low post fixed 
as a boundary. In the first English 
dictionary, which was compiled in 
Norfolk during the reign of Henry VI. 
called the ‘‘ Promptorium Parvulorum,” 
this word occurs, as well as the greater 
part of those archaic terms which are 
now retained almost exclusively in the 
East-Anglian dialect. 1n this curious 
dictionary is found “‘stulp or stake, 
pavillus.”’ The same term is used by 
the chronicler Fabyan to denote the 
bulwark or fence at the approach to 
London Bridge on the Southwark 
side, where he relates how the rebel 
Jack Cade drove back the citizens of 
London, “from the stulpes in South- 
wark or brydge fote, unto y* drawe- 
bridge, A.D. 1450.” 


35. On an Amity formed between the 
Companies of Fishmongers and Gold- 
smiths of London, and a consequent Par- 
ticipation of their Coat-Armour. By 
John Gough Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. 


The rise of the fraternization be- 


tween the city companies above named 
seems to remain obscured by the mists 
of ‘* time-out-of-mind ” uncertainty, 
through which the gleam ofa tradition 
referred to the Crusades cannot be 
considered as affording any real light. 


Civic communities sometimes fra- 
ternized with ecclesiastical bodies, as 
the guild of Saddlers with the Canons 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand.* 

Mr. Nichols has elucidated with 
elaborate and ingenious research a 
much more tangible point than the 
origin of the social compact between 
the Fishmongers and Goldsmiths, and 
has satisfactorily shown that the per- 
sonal arms of individual members of 
one or other of the companies above 
named were formed from the armorial 
insignia of the two fraternities, va- 
riously combined and modified. It 
may therefore be presumed that the 
coats of many private families may 
have a similar origin. The day we 
hope may not be very distant when 
much more of the rationale or ori- 
gin of particular heraldic coats will 





* Kempe’s Hist. Notices of that foun- 
dation, p. 76. 
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be developed; it will be found with 
tolerable certainty what bearings were 
symbolic, what hieroglyphic—express- 
ing names by an image, what purely 
distinctive—as the stripes of a signal 
flag. For such a task we think the 
writer of this essay eminently well 
qualified. 


36. Description of the Refectory of 
the Priory of Great Malvern. In a 
letter from Edward Blore, Esq. D.C.L. 
F.S.A. 


By this communication the details 
of a rare specimen of the domestic 
architecture of the 14th century has 
been preserved. We cannot sufficiently 
deprecate the barbarous feeling which 
must have doomed it to destruction. 
A pretty effect is attained in forming 
the doors of this edifice by the plank- 
ing which composes them being laid 
diagonally, so as to produce a number 
of parallel chevrons. We have ob- 
served the same circumstance in an 
ancient barn door at West Wickham, 
Kent. 

In the AppeNprIx we have several 
notices of curious objects of antiquity, 
the exhibition of most of which has 
been recorded by us in our monthly 
reports of the society’s meetings. The 
following account by Mr. Saull of the 
construction of the wall probably 
formed in the later period of the Ro- 
manempire for defence of the then much 
enlarged city Londinium Augusta, will 
be read with interest by the inquirer 
into the practical masonic science of the 
Romans. The foundations described 
were found at the east end of Bull and 
Mouth Street, Aldersgate Street, in 
December, 1841. 


‘The portion of wall exposed to view 
ran west and east, and its continuation 
under the present pavement indicates the 
exact spot where stood the entrance into 
the city in this direction, this being the 
northern gate until about a century ago, 
when Aldersgate, which had sustained 
material damage in the great fire of 1666, 
was taken down. At the depth of 114 
feet from the present surface, immediately 
resting on a loamy clay, which hasevidently 
been deposited by water, was found a 
layer of angular flint stones as a base- 
ment; these, no doubt, were closely 
rammed down. This mass is now in- 
filtrated by an unctuous brown clay, pro- 
bably the effects of percolation from the 
circumjacent earth. ta flints are con- 
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tinued to the height of one foot six 
inches, above which are placed layers of 
angular uncut stones, imbedded in grout- 
ing or mortar, used by the Romans in the 
construction of buildings intended to be 
permanent. This stone is chiefly the 
Kentish ragstone, or greensand stone of 
geologists, abundant in the neighbourhood 
of Maidstone, interspersed with dark 
brown ferruginous sandstone, an upper 
division of the same geological series ; this 
portion extends in height 4 feet 6 inches, 
and is covered by two courses of tiles, 
laid horizontally, These tiles are 14 inch 
in thickness, and about 18 inches by 12 
inches square. They are embedded in the 
same kind of mortar or grouting which 
has been mentioned. Above these tiles is 
another portion of wall constructed of the 
ragstone only, extending in height 2 feet 
6 inches; over this are two courses of 
tiles surmounted by another course of 
Kentish ragstone, the pieces of which it 
is composed being smaller in size than 
those below, but constructed in a similar 
manner, and terminating 18 inches under 
the present pavement. 

‘¢ This foundation wall is about 10 feet 
in height, and gradually becomes narrower 
in the different ascending stages, the flint 
basement being 9} feet in width, the first 
division of the wall above the flints 9 feet, 
the next part above the tiles 7 feet, the 
next stage decreasing, until at the present 
level it is only 6 feet in width. This con- 
struction was admirably adapted to sup- 
port a considerable weight above the sur- 
face, forming altogether a solid basement, 
and even now, being excluded from the 
atmosphere, not the least appearance of 
decay can be traced. The materials of 
which this wall was composed were un- 
questionably brought from Kent, and pro- 
bably from the neighbourhood of Maid- 
stone.” 


The Bronze Figure of an Archer in 
the possession of W. Chaffers, dis- 
covered in 1842 in Queen Street, 
Cheapside, near Watling Street, is 
represented in two spirited outline 
views by Corbould. The height of 
this admirable little statue is about 
11 inches as it stands in its crouching 
position. The figure is executed in 
the best style of the antique, and, we 
doubt not, is a relic of the early Roman 
occupants of London. There can be 
little question but it represents the 
archer Pandarus aiming an arrow at 
Menelaus, as described in the 4th book 
of Homer’s Iliad. The attitude of the 
archer corresponds perfectly with the 
text of the poet. 
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This, by the Greeks unseen, the warrior bends, 
Screened by the shields of his surrounding 
friends, 

There meditates the mark, and, couching low, 
Fits the sharp arrow to the well-strung bow.— 
* i * * 

Now with full force the yielding horn he bends, 
Drawn toan arch, and joins the doubling ends.* 


The Forceps found in the bed of the 
Thames in 1840, adorned with the 
heads of Cybele, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus, Ceres, Juno, Pallas, Mars, 
Diana, Apollo, Saturn, and of the 
horse, bull, and lion, have baffled the 
conjectures of Mr. C. R. Smith, their 
possessor, as to their appropriation. 
The serrated notches on the inner side 
of this relicareremarkable. The per- 
forations at the ends might be for the 
simple purpose of tying the legs to- 
gether when not in use. Surely they 
had been employed by the haruspex or 
officiating priest, when sacrificing, to 
examine the entrails of the victim. 

The Society of Antiquaries’ Arche- 
ologia still continues to collect and 
preserve, as in a comprehensive mu- 
seum, all objects which may illustrate 
arts, manners, and events in ages 
placed on the receding lines of history. 
If we do not often now find in 
these Transactions essays displaying 
deep reading and extensive knowledge 
brought to bear on a particular point, 
at least much is deposited in store 
which may be turned by students in 
history to good account. 


A Collection of Old English Customs 
and curious Bequests and Charities ; 
eatracted from the Reports made by 
the Commissioners for Inquiry into 
Charities in England and Wales. By 
H. Edwards. 8vo. 267 pp. 

THIS important little volume will 
be found to contain both instruction 
and amusement in a considerable de- 
gree; and all drawn from the most 
authentic sources. It forms a good 
companion to Blount’s ‘ Popular 
Tenures.” Mr. Edwards has been 
empioyed by a large parish within the 
Bills of Mortality in affairs connected 
with the poor, which led him to pe- 
ruse with attention the Parliamentary 
Returns; whence he has extracted 
much interesting matter, and arranged 





* Homer’s Il. book 4, line 146, et seq. 
Pope’s translation. 
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it under respective heads; such as 
bequests of beef, bread, coals, fish, 
beer, tobacco, plums, mince pies, plum 
puddings, wine, petticoats and flan- 
nels, coals, &c. &c. 

The Biddenden Maids’ Charity, with 
its cakes impressed with the figures of 
the two donors, is well known; but 
the accurate particulars can only be 
learned as recorded in the Parliament- 
ary Report, herein abridged, p. 60. 

Some of the “‘ benefactions”’ are un- 
suited to the more humane taste of the 
present age, such as Bull Baiting at 
Wokingham, Biddenham, Prince’s Ris- 
borough, &c. The gift of Cows is one 
of much more service to the indus- 
trious poor, as at Bebington, Wood- 
church, and West Kirby, in Cheshire, 
Minehead, Somersetshire, and Wad- 
desdon, Bucks. 

The gifts for maimed soldiers and 
seamen appear to be either superseded 
by the National Establishments, or 
might with propriety be paid over to 
their benefit. (See p. 75 to 79.) 

There is, however, one private 
charity for Shipwrecked Seamen, and 
for other good works, which, from its 
extent, may now be considered almost 
a national establishment, as it is a 
national honour. We allude to Lord 
Crewe’s munificent benefactions at 
Bamborough Castle, Northumberland. 
“Ye holy towers that shade the wave-worn 

steep, 

Long may ye rear your aged brows sublime, 

Though, hurrying silent by, relentless Time 
Assail you, and the winter whirlwinds sleep ! 
For, far from blazing Grandeur’s crowded 

halls, 

Here Charity hath fix’d her chosen seat ; 

Oft list’ning tearful when the wild winds 
beat, 
With hollow bodings round your ancient walls! 
And Pity, at the dark and stormy hour 
Of midnight, when the moon is hid on high, 
Keeps her lone watch upon the topmost tower, 
And turns her ear to each expiring cry! 
Blest if her aid some fainting wretch might 
Save, 
And snatch him, cold and speechless, from 
the grave.” BowLes. 

The large sum of 54621. 19s. 3d. was 
expended in three years in the various 
objects of Bp. Crewe’s munificence ; 
which embrace, besides the relief of 
shipwrecked mariners, the augmenta- 
tion of small livings, building and re- 
pairing churches, schools, exhibitions, 
apprentice-fees, food, medicine, and 
surgery for the poor, &c. 
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** So extensive a charity to flow from a 
private bounty is singular. Men in 
former ages were cancnized fo: trifling 
acts of benevolence compared to this. 
But, although the resources were given 
by Lord Crewe, yet the disposition was 
not of his arrangement. To the benevo- 
lent heart of the Rev. Dr. Sharp, the 
chief part of the blessings derived from 
his Lordship’s will is to be attributed.’’ 
p- 95. 

At Brixton, Devon, is a consider- 
able quantity of fine elm timber, on 
half an acre of land, which was for 
many years a playing place for chil- 
dren. Its history is thus preserved : 


‘*This colony of elms, regularly dis- 
posed into walks, was planted in Nov. 1677 
by E. Fortescue, of Spridleston, Esq. 
churchwarden, with the approbation and 
contribution of the majority of estated 
parishioners, to the intent that (when 
perfect in growth and sold) lands may be 
purchased with the money for relief of the 
poor of this parish; and that posterity, 
reaping the advantage of our benefaction, 
may be encouraged to provide for more 
successions, by substituting others in the 
room of these.” 


This is a useful hint to succeeding 
generations, as it appears that in 1810 
gl. 8s., in 1811 152., in 1814 91. 10s., 
and in 1819 82l. 2s. were received 
from this estate. (p. 106.) 

Some whimsical eccentricities are 
recorded: as Mr. Green’s predilection 
for green clothes for the poor (p. 111), 
and Mr. Gray’s gift of grey cloth for 
coats (p. 112) ; Mr. Nicholson’s par- 
tiality for his own name (p. 188), &c. 

In 1705 Robert Dowe gave 50/. to 
the vicar and churchwardens of St. 
Sepulchre, that a bell should be tolled 
previously to every execution at New- 
gate. The sexton, it would appear, 
was the predecessor or assistant to 
the modern Ordinary. He still offers 
to perform his duty, which is always 
declined. He used, it is recorded, to 
come at midnight, and give the con- 
demned an exhortation, (here inserted, 
p. 127, from Northouck’s History of 
London); and on the morning of ex- 
ecution, asthe criminals passed by St. 
Sepulchre’s church, on their way to 
Tyburn, the sexton tolled his bell, 
and exhorted all good people to pray 
for the sinners going to their death. 

Numerous and valuable are the be- 
quests for the encouragement of fe- 
male servants ; as at Benford, Canter- 
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bury, Exeter, Guildford, Maidenhead, 
Oxford, Reading, Wargrave, &c. All 
the particulars of these benefactions 
are here given (p. 137 to 157), and 
will be found to be valuable hints to 
those inclined to ‘‘ go and do like- 
wise.” 

National victories are also comme- 
morated; as the Battle of Trafalgar, 
at Bristol and Stroud (p. 170.) The 
widow of the celebrated circumnavi- 
gator Capt. Cook, gave 1000/. to keep 
clean the monument to the memory of 
her husband and family in St. An- 
drew’s church, Cambridge, and the 
residue to the poor (p. 172.) 

At Harrow, Wingfield, Newmarket, 
Northampton, Ottery St. Mary, St. 
Margaret’s Westminster, Wilton, &c. 
are benefactions to encourage mar- 
riages (p. 177 to 197); as also, but 
more particularly, at Bedford. The 
bequest is part of the numerous bene- 
factions to the town, the gift of Sir 
Wm. Harpur, alderman of London. 
The revenues of his charity amounted 
in 1819 to 6,815/. and are regulated 
pursuant to letters patent 6 Edw. VI. 
and by an act of Parliament 33 Geo. 
IlI. The apportioning of poor maidens, 
schools for the inhabitants of various 
grades, apprentices’ fees to children, 
gifts to girls on going to service, and 
other benevolences, are all derived 
from this important charity. (p. 179 
to 188.) 

The gifts for strewing the churches 
with rushes, straw, or hay, as at St. 
Mary Redcliffe, Bristol; Clee, Lincoln- 
shire ; Deptford, Kent; Wingrave, 
Bucks ; Glenfield, Leicestershire ; and 
Old Weston, Huntingdonshire, the 
particulars of which are here given, 
(p. 216 to 220,) will be found curious 
and interesting, as memorials of cus- 
toms now obsolete ; as will also the 
curfew bells at Barton, Lincolnshire ; 
Cropredy, Oxfordshire ; St. Margaret’s 
and Ringwould, Kent; West Rasen, 
Lincolnshire; and St. Giles’s, Norwich. 
(p. 223 to 228.) 

The dressing graves with flowers 
at Grateley, Hampshire, and Barnes, 
Surrey, remind us of the more modern 
custom of ornamenting the graves of 
our departed friends in the numerous 
public cemeteries, now happily sup- 
planting the crowded churchyards in 
our populous cities and towns. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
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and prospective charities recorded in 
this volume, is that of the Rev. W. 
Hanbury, rector of Church Langton, 
Leicestershire. The founder’s views 
were most extensive ; as they embraced 
the following objects. To establish 
schools for ever; the founding, &c. of 
an organ; to provide beef for the 
poor; a public library, a_ picture 
gallery, a printing office, a hospital; 
and professorships of Grammar, Music, 
Botany, Mathematics, Antiquity, and 
Poetry. A stately church was here- 
after to be built, and 100,000l. ex- 
pended on it; and, that completed, 
another should be built, named the 
Temple of Religion and Virtue. A 
noble mansion was to be erected. 
These being effected, proper lodgings 
for the professors, schools, hospital, 
printing-office, &c. were to be fur- 
nished, the whole forming a square of 
200 yards on each side, &c. The 
mere abridgement of Mr. Hanbury’s 
extensive views occupies 27 folio pages 
of the Commissioners’ Report. Re- 
ference may also be had to Mr. 
Hanbury’s own account of his in- 
tended charities, 8vo. 1767; a full 
abridgement of which work is given 
in Nichols’s Hist. of Leicestershire, 
II. 685. 

It would be easy to enlarge on 
Mr. Edwards’s amusing collection 
of charitable benefactions, as almost 
every page would warrant a notice; 
but enough, we trust, has been said to 
induce our readers to peruse this 
valuable little volume. 

Lectures by the late John Foster. 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH has 
given his opinion of Mr. Foster’s ta- 
lents in the following ample panegyric. 
‘« T have read with the greatest admi- 
ration the essays of Mr. Foster, 
whom perhaps you know. He is one 
of the most profound and eloquent 
writers that England has produced ;” 
and this declaration of the philosophi- 
cal critic has been supported by the 
popular voice; for his writings have 
passed through many editions, and are 
referred to as authorities on the im- 
portant subjects on which they treat. 
‘Che present Lectures were not prepared 
for the press by the author : the editor 
gives the following account of them. 

‘In the year 1822 Mr. Foster, in com- 
pliance with the earnest request of some 
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intimate friends, commenced the delivery 
of the Lectures, from which the following 
are selected, once every fortnight, (the 
months of July and August excepted,) and 
continued them, though latterly at longer 
intervals, till the close of 1825. His au- 
ditory consisted of persons belonging to 
various religious connections at Bristol, 
most of whom had long known and ap- 
preciated his writings. With such a class 
of hearers Mr. Foster felt himself war- 
ranted to take a wider range of subjects, 
and to adopt a more varied and elaborate 
style of illustration, than in addressing 
a promiscuous congregation. All the 
leading ideas of each discourse were com- 
mitted to paper, with occasional hints for 
amplification, filling generally twelve or 
fourteen quarto pages, &c. In comparing 
the original MS. of a lecture on Heb. xi. 
6, ‘ He that cometh to God,’ &c. with 
the same as published by the Russian 
Tract Society, under the title of ‘ How 
to find access to God,’ &c. many para- 
graphs (indeed the bulk of them) are 
nearly identical, and the additional mat- 
ter, chiefly by way of amplification, amounts 
to about one-fifth.” 


It appears to us that the present 
volume, if it does not much add to 
the high reputation of the author, 
will certainly not diminish it. There 
is much of the same sagacity in ob- 
servation, clearness and soundness of 
reasoning, elegance of illustration and 
imagery, and simplicity and strength 
of language, as in the former works; 
and, where the subject admits, a fine 
vein of poetical imagination is opened, 
and his eloquence is expanded so as at 
once to captivate the fancy and to 
move the heart. As in all collections 
of separate discourses, there must be 
in the variety some that will strike 
the reader more forcibly than others, 
and leave more agreeable or perma- 
nent impressions; so we should 
point out first, two, called Character- 
istics of Vain Thoughts and Correc- 
tions of Vain Thoughts ; Lectures vi. 
and vii.; and xiv. Fallacies operating 
against Earnestness in Religion; but 
those on the different seasons of the 
year, as x. xvii. xix., &c. are also to 
be admired for the elegance and beauty 
of the inferences and illustrations. 
We must make one, though too short 
an extract from one of the discourses 
alluded to above. (P. 86.) 


‘« The evil, the sin, the perniciousness 
of vain thoughts, could not but be manifest 
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in a mere description of men, if at all 
adequately given. Such a description 
would necessarily display, as a miserable 
thing, the waste of the activity of the 
thinking principle. Consider that we 
have need of a profitable use of all this, 
and are kept poor by the waste,—we can- 
not afford it. The sun may waste an 
immense proportion of his beams, the 
clouds of their showers, but these can be 
spared. There is an infinite opulence 
still for all the indispensable purposes 
of nature. It is not so with our think- 
ing faculty. The most saving use of our 
thinking power will but imperfectly suffice 
for the knowledge, sound judgment, and 
wisdom which are so very necessary for 
us. It is wretched then that this precious 
thing, the activity of our thinking spirit, 
should run to utter waste. It is as if the 
fine element by means of which your city 
is lighted should be suffered to expire 
into the air without being kindled into the 
light. Again, this vanity of thought 
puts us practically out of the relation we 
are placed in to the higher objects and in- 
terests. We are placed in a relation to 
God,—Christ—a future world—to an in- 
finite interest. Now, how is this rela- 
tion to be recognised, to be practically 
realised to our minds? How can it, but 
by thought of an appropriate kind? The 
sensible connexion of the mind with these 
great objects, its contact with them, must 
be by means of there being in it ideas of 
these objects, ideas in a degree corre- 
sponding to their greatness; certainly 
not ideas alone, when we are speaking 
of a saving and happy connexion with 
divine objects, but at all events ideas. 
Now how are these important and solemn 
ideas to have any occupancy or hold 
of the mind when it is filled and dis- 
sipated with all the varieties of thought ? 
they cannot abide on the mind, nor 
come to it in such a state. It is as 
when in some regions a swarm of locusts 
fills the air, so as to exclude the sun, at 
once intercepting the light of Heaven 
and devouring what it should shine on. 
Thus, by ill-regulated thought, we are de- 
frauded of what is the supreme value of 
thought. We amuse ourselves with the 
flying chaff, careless of the precious 
grain. And then, if we advert to the im- 
portant matters of practical duty, it is in- 
stantly seen how ill vain thoughts will 
serve us there. To note but one, the duty 
of imparting instruction, the social pro- 
motion of wisdom. What will ten thou- 
sand of these trifling volatile thoughts 
come to, for explaining any subject, dis- 
entangling any perplexity, rectifying any 
false notion, enforcing any argument, 
maintaining any truth? Itis in vain that 
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the man glances in recollection and re- 
search through all the idle crowd of his 
ideas for anything to avail him; it were 
like bringing straws, and feathers, and 
leaves to meet an account when silver and 
gold are required. Such a person feels 
an inability to concentrate his thoughts to 
any purpose of social wisdom when there 
is a particular occasion to do so, and an 
extreme repugnance to make the attempt. 
In consequence the communication of 
social life will contribute little to improve- 
ment; they will be dissipated among 
trifling topics; they will be shallow and 
unprofitable in important ones; they will 
tend to run quite into levity and folly. 
Now, if we endeavour to survey in one 
collective view the modes and characters 
of this evil habit and its effects, we behold 
something utterly unsuited to the con- 
dition of the immortal spirit upon earth, 
and fatally at variance with its high des- 
tiny. It is now under a great and solemn 
appointment advancing into a life of the 
same duration as that of its Creator. And 
a prevailing variety of thought is a flagrant 
inconsistency with the nature and obliga- 
tions of this awful predicament. Here is 
a destination, of the magnitude of which 
the greatest thoughts of the highest 
created being are inadequate; and a pre- 
vailing manner of thinking but just worthy 
—hardly worthy—of a creature whose 
utmost sense of interest should be to 
amuse away a few years on earth, and then 
sink in the dust wholly and for ever,’’ &c. 
Many other valuable thoughts will 
be found in this discourse. The subject 
is of great importance, and the dis- 
cussion of it is such as might be ex- 
pected from the ability of the writer. 


Greek Grammar Practice; in three 
Parts,— Lessons of Vocabulary, Con- 
struing Lessons, and easy English 
Exercises. 

Latin Grammar Practice, on the same 
Pian, with an Extract from Cesar. 
By the Rev. James Pycroft, B.A., 
Trin. Coll, Oxford. 

THE value of these elementary works 
will be readily understood by the fol- 
lowing exemplification of the old way 
and the new. 

By the old way an unfortunate 
child of seven or eight years of age 
** begins Latin”’ thus: musa, dominus, 
lapis, &c., and all nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, rules for formation of de- 
grees of comparison, Propria que ma- 
ribus, and all the rest, which no one 
can think of without hugging himself 
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in the sense of comparative security, 
and wondering at what human nature 
can endure. All this, without relief or 
variety, without the slightest compre- 
hension or sense of utility, formed, and 
still forms, the daily labour of hun- 
dreds of thousands of poor helpless 
children. Nay more, when the time 
for delection, or construing, for the 
application of all this, comes, of course 
the labour of grammar begins de novo ; 
for, to say a thing straight through and 
the same thing dodging, to repeat like 
a parrot and like a grammarian, are 
two different operations of the mind; 
and for the most part every master, 
and every one who has taught himself 
a foreign language, knows perfectly 
well that all the rules and inflections 
learned otherwise than by observation 
and practice, and all which are not 
immediately confirmed by being applied, 
are of very little use indeed. Bearing 
these things in mind (as also the fact 
that, when the child so taught proceeds 
to construe, he has not a stock of fifty, 
words, but must look out almost every 
word in each sentence, and guess the 
right meaning from some seventy 
others), let us consider the proposed 
new plan of instruction. 

The same grammar serves, and for 
Lesson I. Musa is learnt: the child 
tells the Latin for “‘ of a muse, to a 
muse, to muses,’’ &c. and feels he knows 
a little. Then he takes Mr. Py croft’s 
‘Latin Grammar Practice,” and in 
Part I. he learns for Lesson II. filia, z, 
a daughter. 


Aqua, 2, water. 

Porta, x, a gate. 

Penna, «, a feather. 

Fossa, w, a ditch. 

Aquila, 2, an eagle. 

Matrona, «, a matron, &c. &c. 


Of course, the child feels he knows 
more, and can be taught to say the 
Latin for “of eagles, to daughters,” 
&e. till he is surprised, and smiles 
with delight at his own newly-dis- 
covered power. Again, for 

Lesson III. The child finds he can 
construe, with a little questioning and 
drawing out, ‘‘ Filie matronarum—filia 
matrone—aqua in fossdi—penna aquile 
—penne aquilarum, &c.”’ 

Lastly, for Lesson [V. (that is, the 
third kind of practice in the first lesson 
of Latin grammar), the child finds he 
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can not only turn Latin into English, 
but English into Latin, and renders 
with little assistance and no diction- 
ary, from Latin Grammar Practice, 
Part Il. 

“* The matrons—to the daughters—by 
the feathers of the eagles—in the water of 
the ditch, &c.”’ 

Now that this is the way to teach 
grammar, that this is nature’s own 
way to teach a language, that this 
plan combines the sound public-school 
system with all that is worth adopting 
in those of Hamilton and Ollendorf, 
and that it effectually solves the 
problem of teaching as much as pos- 
sible in the least possible time, a 
very slight glance at Mr. Pycroft’s 
book will prove to the most incredu- 
Jous. 

The volumes for teaching both Greek 
and Latin are on the same principle. 
The Vocabulary consists of more than 
2000 words. The words selected, be 
it observed, are such as so commonly 
occur as to form a complete vocabulary 
to Valpy’s five books of Cesar. The 
lessons of the Vocabulary, Part I. Con- 
struing Part II. and Exercises Part III. 
correspond and exemplify all the 
principal parts of every Latin grammar 
equally. 

Lastly, the Vocabulary is arranged 
so that the words shall explain each 
other; and that synonyms shall not 
escape notice; for instance, the follow- 
ingwordsare injuxta-position—ferrum, 
iron; ferreus, made of iron ; ferratus, 
covered with iron; followed by aurum, 
aureus, auratus,—plumbum, plumbeus, 
plumbeatus. 

Concilium, a council, is followed 
by Consilium, counsel ; Porta, a gate, 
by Porto, 1 carry; Sublevo, by Sub- 
ministro, &c. &c. 

In the Greek treatise the author 
has classified words compounded ; and 
words of similar termination and cor- 
responding meaning, to an extent that 
may teach the niceties of the language 
to those much too young to derive 
them from the usual sources. 

We have only to add that we greatly 
desire to see these little books in every 
school. To parents preparing their 
sons for school they are invaluable ; 
any governess might use them. We 
have been assured by a friend who 
has adopted the system that it enables 
him to teach as much in one year as by 
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the old method he can teach in three, 
and that too with the greatest en- 
tertainment to the pupil. 


Sermons preached in the Episcopal 
Chapel, Dumfries. By the Rev. 
W. P. M‘Farquhar, 4.M. 

THESE discourses, the author in- 
forms us, are intended more especially 
to illustrate Christian truth and obli- 
gation in connection with some of the 
leading anniversaries of the Church of 
England, with the ordinance of the 
ministry, and with the mode of salva- 
tion by faith in Jesus Christ. The 
Preface to the work still further en- 
larges upon the author’s views on the 
subject ; in which he shows, not only 
that the Church of England is distin- 
guished by prominently setting forth 
“Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” 
but that in her liturgical services she 
has adopted a method which pre-emi- 
nently entitles her to the claim of 
possessing it. She not only has pro- 
vided for the exaltation of the Saviour 
by a correct theory of doctrine, but 
she has equally exalted him in those 
practical forms which are in continual 
recurrence in her public worship. She 
has made Christ, as it were, the Sun 
of her system, causing her services to 
revolve continually round him, as their 
great centre ofattraction. But hecon- 
siders also that the Minister of the 
Gospel should co-operate with the 
Church itself in the object which she 
seeks, and second the Church in ad- 
vancing the great purpose of all,—the 
setting forth the glory of the Divine 
Redeemer. The discourses are well 
adapted to support these views, being 
sound expositions of the leading doc- 
trines inculcated in the preface, under 
various views, and appropriate to the 
different festivals and sacred days ap- 
pointed by the Church. The style 
and manner in which they are written, 
the exposition of doctrine, the selection 
of authorities, the enforcement of du- 
ties consequent on belief, assure us 
that they are intended for a serious, 
devout, and intelligent congregation, 
and to them we think the publication 
of them must be very acceptable. The 
sure mark of a careless and idle con- 
gregation is their saying ‘‘ We have 
heard that sermon before ;”” the equally 
sure mark of an attentive one is, ‘‘ We 
should like to hear that discourse 
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again.” We do not intend, however, 


to limit the benefit of these discourses 
to so narrow a circle as to one Church, 
for we believe they will be far more 
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widely read, and, we trust, with the 
benefit of a juster confirmation of the 
faith and a more perfect obedience of 
the will. 





A Treatise on the Practical Drainage of 
Land. By Henry Hutchinson.—Contains 
much information that cannot fail of 
being useful to owners and occupiers of 
wet land; giving, with a fair review of 
different modes of draining, the principles 
of tile-draining, and deep-draining for 
springy soils. Mr. Hutchinson produces 
some evidence of the credible geological 
fact that, east ‘‘from the range of hills 
which run from the north through York- 
shire, Derbyshire, &c. by some called the 
‘Backbone of England,’ all spring 
water has its source from the west.”’ 


A Course of English Reading. By 
the Rev. J. Pycroft, B.A. Trin. Coll. 
Oxford.—This little book, like two others 
of the same author, “The Student’s 
Guide to Oxford Honours,” and ‘‘ School 
Education,” has the advantage of being 
founded on personal experience. Gray 
said of Boswell’s Corsica that it showed 
that any man might write a useful book 
who had been placed in an uncommon 
position, about which the world was cu- 
rious, and who would faithfully relate 
things which he had witnessed. So, Mr. 
Pycroft merely asserts that on such and 
such occasions he had conversed, insuch a 
manner, with certain young persons, who 
would improve their minds if they only 
knew how, and that stated advice has been 
followed by stated effects. He divides his 
book into general remarks on systematic 
and methodical study, ‘‘ how to remember 
what we read,’”’ ‘‘ mark progress,” ‘‘ keep 
a common-place book ;” and also special 
instructions for the study of history, an- 
cient and modern ; philosophy, moral, po- 
litical, mental, natural; physiology; the 
fine arts, painting, sculpture, architecture ; 
travels. Each of these subjects are treated 
so as to suit ‘‘ those who have time only 
for a short course ’”’—those who study 
more deeply, as at the universities, for 
the bar, for holy orders,—as men of taste, 
who need encouragement, who would 
know the history of literature, who 
would know an outline of the more com- 
mon topics of conversation, &c. &c. 

The author’s argument is, that a man 
who has, after much wandering, found the 
path to knowledge, can guide another of less 
talent and industry in a shorter space of 
time. He remarks that, hitherto, there 
has been published no work fit to answer 
the question so commonly proposed by 
young —— to men of letters, namely, 


‘¢ What would you recommend us to read?” 
The proper answer is, ‘‘ That depends on 
your taste and curiosity ;’? and the work 
now published gives plain and practical 
advice in a commonesense way. 

The style is easy and perspicuous, un- 
affected, and equal to the subject ; there is 
no attempt at fine writing. Still the anec- 
dotes and opinions, both of the author and 
of innumerable men of letters, makes it a 
very interesting book, ratherafter the style 
of D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
We have no hesitation in recommending 
it as a very useful companion to any lover 
of literature, and more peculiarly useful to 
young persons. It is the best of all school 
prizes, presents for youth; because the 
stories make it ‘‘ an excitement,’’ and the 
instructions and advice direct the endea- 
vours it has served to stimulate. 


Essays on some of the Prophecies of 
Scripture. By S. G. Marsh, 4.M.— 
This is the third Essay, relating to the 
second coming of Christ, in which the 
author examines the opinion ‘that at 
the commencement of the expected millen- 
nium our Lord will re-enter the world, 
and reign in person over all nations for a 
thousand years.” — It is the author’s ob- 
ject to prove the negative of this, which he 
does to our mind satisfactorily, by a parti- 
cular examination of the different texts 
which are supposed to relate to the sub- 
ject: and lastly, he considers the 21st 
verse of the 3rd chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, as demonstrating the very 
contrary to the doctrine of our Lord’s 
reign upon earth for a thousand years. 


Lessons on Chemistry, for the use of 
Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in 
the Universities, and Readers who wish to 
learn the Fundamental Principles and 
the Leading Facts. By William H. Bal- 
main. 18m0.—This work is written in a 
simple and explicit style. Commencing 
with the constitution of matter, and the 
atomic theory, Mr. Balmain’s lessons pro- 
ceed to define the properties of all the 
elementary bodies, metals, &c. in a useful 
and satisfactory manner, and the value of 
the book is greatly increased by diagrams 
of the decompositions of bodies, which 
obviously tend, much more than mere 
narratives, to impress strongly on the 
mind that essential department of chemical 
knowledge. 
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The Septuagint Version in English. By 
Sir L. C. L. Brenton, Bart. In two 
volumes 8v0. pp. xiv. 930.—It is rather 
surprising that we have hitherto had no 
English translation of the Septuagint 
published in this country. In America, 
one has recently been made of it by a 
Mr. Thomson, but Sir L. Brenton’s is 
independent of it, as he never had an op- 
portunity of seeing it. However, he has 
enjoyed the principal advantages that 
might have resulted from it, as a friend 
(Mr. Pridham), who had the opportunity 
of comparing both, has furnished him 
with some observations and corrections, 
previous to publication. Our translator, 
we presume, is a son of Sir Jahleel Bren- 
ton, of whom so honourable a mention is 
made in Mr. Wolf’s “* English in France.” 
He has filled up a blank in our Biblical 
literature ; and at the same time, it is due 
to the enterprising publisher to say, that 
this work is an addition to the long Bib- 
lical catalogue of Mr. Bagster, who has 
earned for himself the appellation of 
Bibliopole in its highest sense. We con- 
fess that we approach the subject itself 
with some hesitation, as without imposing 
some restraint on ourselves we should 
speedily find our way into a discussion of 
the merits of the version, its several edi- 
tions, and the importance of its readings. 
We will therefore refer the reader to 
Carpzoff’s Introduction, prefixed to the 
Oxford edition, the materials of which, 
the late Bishop Lloyd considered as taken 
from the Dissertation of Hody. A long 
list of references on the same subject is 
given by Mr. Orme (art. Septuagint) and 
Mr. Hartwell Horne may also be con- 
sulted. The translator has proceeded on 
the basis of the Vatican Text, (which has 
received the commendations of all learned 
men, from Morinus to Masch,) with oc- 
casional insertions of the Alexandrine 
readings in the notes, by which, he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ many obscure passages are 
rendered clear, and many omissions sup- 
plied.’ We do not observe any notice of 
the labours of Messrs. Holmes and Par- 
sons, the Mill and Griesbach of the Sep- 
tuagint ; but he seems rather to have 
avoided annotation, than to have displayed 
it. He certainly has not underrated the 
value of this version ; and we may remark, 
on that head, that the additional words in 
Gen. iv. 8, as spoken by Cain, Let us go 
into the field, do not depend upon it only. 
If he had given more notes, we might 
have learned on what grounds he trans- 
lated IIveuya, in Gen. 1.2. by Spirit—for 
as the word is anarthrous, it is not in that 
passage that the LXX. will help us to inter- 
pret the Hebrew in that sense. If the 
reader will consult a notice of M. Le- 
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vesque’s Etudes de I’ histoire ancienne 
in the Magazine for 1833, he will see that 
rendering advocated on the ground of paral- 
lel. On Gen. iv. 7, a verse which shews 
the difference between the two versions, 
we would refer the reader to some re- 
marks in Archbishop Magee on the Atone- 
ment. The translator seems to antici- 
pate, that this version, being now render- 
ed into English, will be read in this 
country ; our idea rather is, that it will 
serve as a Lexicon, or as a companion 
to Schleusner’s enlargement of Biel on the 
Old Testament. One thing is certain, 
that a scholar’s Biblical Library, in this 
country, cannot be considered complete 
without these volumes. We only wish 
that the translator had been less chary of 
annotation; but the field was a wide one, 
and, if he went further than he has done, 
where could he have stopped? It is not 
often that we have to complain of reserve 
in annotators; on the contrary, non 
missura cutem is a motto that would suit 
some of them perfectly. 





Notices of the Churches of Warwick- 
shire, Deanery of Warwick. Royal 8vo.— 
Thisisthe first number ofa publication ema- 
nating from the Architectural Committee 
of the Warwickshire Natural History and 
Archeological Society, and contains views 
of the interior and South-east exterior of 
St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, together 
with a ground plan, all extremely well 
executed in lithography, together with 
twenty-four pages of letter-press. The 
work commences with a brief review 
of the minor Churches or Chapels for- 
merly existing in that town or its pre- 
cincts, and which afterwards became in- 
corporated with St. Mary’s Church, viz. 
All Saints, which stood within the walls 
of the castle, but of which no traces re- 

ain; St. Helen, upon whose ruins the 

Priory of St. Sepulchre was afterwards 
founded; St. Michael, situated in the 
Saltisford, whose walls still remain, and a 
sketch of which we regret was not given ; 
St. John Baptist, in the market-place, of 
which no traces are left; St. Peter, now 
standing over the east gate; St. Laurence, 
situated at the lower end of West-street, 
on the south side, on whose site a quan- 
tity of human bones and a Norman capi- 
tal were dug up in 1837; St. James, still 
existing over the west gate; St. 
Sepulchre, formerly connected with the 
priory of that name; and St. Helen’s, but 
of whose existence nothing now remains, 
save a corbel of sculptured foliage in- 
serted in the wall of an outhouse. 

St. Mary’s Church has been so fully 
and ably illustrated by Sir W. Dugdale 
and Messrs. Gough g Nichols, that 
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little has been left to be done by a future 
editor. Nothing of this church is known 
prior to the Conquest ; but its subsequent 
history is satisfactorily detailed from the 
reign of Henry I. when Roger de New- 
burgh made it collegiate. The additions 
and alterations made by successive Earls of 
Warwick, and subsequently to the fire in 
1694, are described ; and its architectural 
state is clearly and ably defined. Some 
interesting extracts from a MS. inventory 
of goods belonging to the church in 1464, 
in the British Museum, are then added ; 
and also others from an account roll of 
the income and expenditure of the Church 
from 1464 to 1465, in the possession of 
W. Staunton, Esq. of Longbridge. The 
extract relating to the books bequeathed 
to this Church, to be used by John Rous, 
the antiquary, is interesting, and is ren- 
dered still more so by the publication of 
the indenture corroborating the grant, in- 
serted at the instance of Mr. Staunton, 
whose kind assistance in imparting in- 
formation from his antiquarian stores to 
topographical works, is well known and 
appreciated. 

Many useful notes are added in expla- 
nation of these extracts, but there still 
remain various obsolete words and pas- 
sages, which are not sufficiently obvious 
even to the antiquarian reader. Ina few 
instances the contractions of the Latin 
words are rather defective. 

In the dreadful fire which took place 
in 1694, ‘* sparing neither temples or 
houses,’’ only two of the many brass 
plates in the church were preserved, viz. 
one bearing the portraits of Thomas Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, and his Count- 
ess—and the other, Thomas Oken, (and 
his wife,) a great benefactor to the town 
of Warwick. The former brass has been 
repeatedly engraved,* but not so the lat- 
ter. We should, therefore, have been 
much gratified had a vignette been de- 
voted to the representation of this liberal 
and benevolent man. 

During the Civil Wars, it is recorded in 
two of the tracts published at that pe- 
riod, that a cannon shot was fired from 
the summit of the church tower against 
Warwick Castle, then in a state of siege 
by the King’s forces, and that a return 
shot from the castle knocked off one of 
the pinnacles. It is also stated, that sub- 
sequently Colonel Purefoy, with true 
fanatical zeal, not content with destroying 
the cross, mutilated also several of the 
noble monuments in St. Mary’s Chapel. 





* Not effectively, however, until the 
recent publication of Messrs. Waller, who 
were the first to show the beautiful pat- 
terns in punctured work for which it is 
remarkable. 
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The description of this church is to be 
continued in the second No. and we find 
by the prospectus, that, if the work meets 
with suitable encouragement, the ‘‘ Dean- 
ery of Warwick’’ will be followed by an 
account of the other churches in the 
county. To this we confidently look 
forward, not doubting from the splendid 
appearance of this beginning, and from the 
talents of the Committee in selecting 
proper materials, that the ‘* Churches of 
Warwickshire ’’ will meet with ample 
support and patronage. 

To the casual visitant, ancient country 
churches appear nearly to resemble each 
other ; but, to the eve of the practised an- 
tiquary, a great dissimilarity is frequently 
exhibited in the interior as well as the ex- 
terior. Inthe remains of painted glass in 
the windows are sometimes to be seen the 
portraits and arms of benefactors to the 
Church hitherto unnoticed, and occa- 
sionally curious inscriptions on some of 
the ancient bells, brasses and engravings 
of eminent persons on obscure flat stones, 
and paintings nearly covered by white- 
wash, &c. There was a splendid speci- 
men of painting on fresco, on the western 
wall of the Lady’s Chapel in St. Mary’s 
Church, now totally obliterated, and 
which, on the authority of the late Mr. 
Wells, was extant in the middle of the last 
century. Another has been lately dis- 
coveredin the church of the Holy Trinity, 
in Coventry. In some churches are door- 
ways and arches of a very early period, 
viz. Kenilworth, Beaudesert, Stoneley, &c. 
All these points will of course receive due 
attention, and as we are aware that draw- 
ings are in existence of several ancient 
churches, now taken down, we have only 
to hope that their appearance may be pre- 
served and perpetuated in this very desi- 
rable publication. 


Visiting Societies and Lay Readers: 
in a Letter to the Bishop of London. 
By Presbyter Catholicus.—Although we 
have no room to make extracts, as we 
could have wished, from this admirable 
Letter, we earnestly recommend it to the 
attention of our readers. The subjects 
treated of are of importance, and the 
view which the writer takes of them, to 
our mind, is quite correct. The Letter 
is composed in an easy, pleasing, and ani- 
mated style, and has much dramatic force 
and interest. It is written by a person 
possessing a sound practical knowledge 
of his subject, and who has been person- 
ally familiar with the habits of the poor, 
and professionally instrumental in re- 
lieving them. 
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An Essay on Cathedral Worship. By 
H. D. Ryder, A.M.--We have been 
much pleased by the perusal of this Es- 
say; and we hope it will be instrumental 
in restoring our cathedral worship to its 
proper form, and giving it some of the 
due splendour and popular character 
which it formerly possessed. 





A Letter to the Rev. A. F. Carr. By 
Rev. W. Hildyard.—A very sound, argu- 
mentative treatise this, and not easily to 
be answered. Mr. Carr appears to be an 
Evangelical clergyman and preacher ; and 
in this Letter Mr. Hildyard, who seems 
to be a scholar and sound divine, remon- 
strates with him on doctrines he has ad- 
vocated from his pulpit, on Baptism—on 
the Apostolical Succession—and on the 
real presence in the Sacrament: on all 
which points Mr. Carr appears to us 
clearly and indisputably wrong. 





A few Words to the Provost of Eton. By 

An Etonian. 2nd Edition.—This relates 
to a regulation made by the Provost of 
Eton to prevent any clergyman connected 
with the College of Eton from engaging 
to perform any regular clerical duty on a 
Sunday: whether rightly or wrongly, 
must depend on circumstances and state- 
ments of which we are entirely ignorant. 





The Young Widow; a Novel, by the 
author of The Scottish Heiress, &c. &c. 
8v0. 3 vols.—This is a very clever tale, 
full of interest and adventure, abounding 
with pathetic incident, and, what is not 
always the case in modern works of 
fiction, possessing in addition a great deal 
of genuine wit and comic humour. The 
story is well sustained throughout, the 
characters are admirably drawn, and in 
perfectkeeping. Jessie Macoir, the young 
widow, is a charming delineation ; there 
is a quiet grace, a moral beauty, and a 
fidelity to nature about her which are 
quite delightful. To go from the grave 
to the gay, Mr. Cosmo Pittenweem ie 
equally good in his own peculiar way; 
and to those who love a good hearty 
laugh, we strongly recommend the ac- 
count of the dinner and evening party 
given by Mrs. Pittenweem, with the 
various incidents and mishaps thereto 
belonging. There is one character in the 
tale which we could wish to have beer 
omitted, that of Miss Beechy File; we 
really trust for the sake of human nature 
that there are no persons in the guise of 
women possessing so fiendish a spirit. 
Perhaps also the feelings of the reader 
are too much drawn upon in some of the 
pathetic scenes ; we think it is a mistake 
with writers of fiction to carry the vein of 
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sadness too far, and to leave an impression 
of pain upon the mind. There is quite 
enough of misery always existing in real 
life, without heightening its colours with 
the pencil of imagination. 





The Office for the Administration of 
the Holy Communion according to the 
use of the Church of Scotland. 4to.—This 
work, containing the office for the Holy 
Communion as used by the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, is intended, it would 
appear, to form a companion to the splen- 
did illustrated edition of the Common 
Prayer, recently published by Mr. Burns, 
under the editorship of Mr. Wm. Dyce. 
It is brought out in the same style, with 
an equal degree of excellence in regard to 
the design and the execution. Each page 
is surrounded with an elegant wood-cut 
border, and the initial letters are also or- 
namented. The work is printed through- 
out in red and black, and the musical no- 
tation is also given. The publisher is 
entitled to great credit for the production 
of a work of this kind in a style of em- 
bellishment at once antique, appropriate, 
and tasteful. 

The Jasper Clouded, and the Rainbow 
round the Throne. A farewell Sermon. 
By the Rev. A. Wilmot. Preached at 
the Church of St. James, Ratcliff.—This 
is a very eloquent and affecting discourse, 
beautiful in language, affectionate in sen- 
timent, just and sound in reasoning, and 
in every way worthy of the occasion which 
called it forth. We have heard of Mr. 
Wilmot’s eloquence as a preacher and 
zeal as a pastor, and of the benefits which 
his ministry effected in the parish to 
which he now bids farewell. His theo- 
logy appears to us sound and orthodox ; 
and his learning and talents such as to de- 
mand justly a more extended field than his 
last, anda more highly educated audience. 

Peril in Security ; a Memorial of Na- 
thaniel Edward Parker. By Samuel 
W. Rix.—This little piece of affectionate 
biography has gone through a second edi- 
tion; a proof, at least, that a certain circle 
of readers is affected by its narration. It 
contains the life of a young man, a native 
of Harleston in Norfolk, who was edu- 
cated for the medical profession, who dis- 
tinguished himself during the progress of 
his studies by diligent study and exem.~ 
plary conduct, who left London and the 
hospitals to practise at Macclesfield, and 
who thence, first feeling the symptoms of 
incipient consumption, returned home 
to the arms of his parents and friends, and 
died in the 29th year of his age, with deep 
religious sentiments, and full of Christian 
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hope. The short but well-written narra- 
tive is the production of afriend. A por- 
trait of the subject is prefixed; and the 
whole forms an equally pleasing and in- 
structive piece of biography, very gratify- 
ing, doubtless, to his friends and family, 
and not to be read by strangers without 
interest in the circumstances and advan- 
tage in the morai lessons to be derived 
from them. 


What is the Church? &c. By F. Bon- 
aventure Gourrier, B.C.L. Translated 
Srom the French.—The object of this 
little book is to show that the Church of 
Christ is, 1. one; 2. holy; 3. catholic ; 
4. Apostolic ; with remarks on the Apos- 
tolical Succession. It is written briefly, 
clearly, and satisfactorily. 


Predestination and Election considered. 
By J. W. Merry, Esqg.—A very clear, able, 
and luminous statement of the true doc- 
trine, in opposition to the Calvinistic doc- 
trines adopted by the evangelical school of 
divinity. 


The Phreno-Magnet. By Spencer Hall. 
—An interesting account of experiments 
in phrenology, and the proper manner of 
conducting them. 


The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
the Feudal System. By H. B. Barry.— 
This Essay gained the prize, and was read 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, June 
23, 1843. It is written with well-conduct- 
ed and fair argument, and knowledge of the 
interesting subject on which it treats. 


A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church at Wooler. By the Hon. and Rev. 
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J. Grey, Vicar of Wooler.—This judicious 
discourse was printed on behalf of the 
Fund for providing National Schools for 
the Manufacturing and Mining Districts, 
and the facts which it mentions are worthy 
of attention. 

Israel's Ordinances; a Letter to the 
Bishop of Jerusalem. By Charlotte Eliza- 
beth.—The object of this very earnest 
letter is to advocate the preservation of 
Israel’s Ordinances. Its earnestness alone 
would command attention. 


The Weekly Offertory, &c. By the 
Rev. W. Palin, Rector of Stifford.—We 
can earnestly recommend our readers’ at- 
tention to the important subject of the 
Weekly Offertory, as evinced in this able 
discourse. By a Weekly Offertory alone 
it might be said that ‘‘ charity never 
faileth ;’’ for it acts as a perpetual sti- 
mulus, yet so quietly and so moderately, 
as not to exhaust itself by violent efforts 
or sudden impulses. The effects of it will 
be well seen by attention to the notes. 


Descant upon Railroads. By X.A.P. 
—A little tract, written with much hu- 
mour, and in a light and sportive vein of 
satire. When we name the Author of 
** An Apology for Cathedral Service” as 
the Author of this also, it will need no 
other letter of recommendation. 

Homeopathy. By Edwin Lee, Esg. 3d 
Edition.—The object of this pamphlet is 
to show that in most cases homceopathy 
fails in effecting what it promises; and, 
when it does seem to succeed, it may be 
accounted for from the effects of an excited 
imagination and intellect. 
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History and Biography. 

Dissertation on the True Age of the 
World ; in which is determined the Chro- 
nology of the Period from Creation to the 
Christian Era. By Professor WALLACE. 
8vo. 12s. 

Ancient Coins, Cities, and Princes, 
geographically arranged and described. 
By Joun YONGE AKERMAN, F.S.A. 8vo. 
Zs. 6d. 

History of Sweden. Translated from 
the Original by Anders Fryxell. Edited 
by Mary Howirt. 2 vols. post vo. 
2ls. 

Chronicle of the Pilgrim Fathers of the 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Colony of Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625, 
now first collected from original records 
and contemporaneous printed documents, 
and illustrated with notes. By ALEx- 
ANDER YOUNG. 8vo. 16s. 

Our Indian Empire: its History and 
Present State, from the earliest settle- 
ment of the British in Hindostan to the 
close of the year 1843. By CHARLES 
Mac FarRLaneE. Vol. 2, 8s. 

Annual Register; or, a View of the 
History and Politics of the year 1843. 
Vol. 85, 8vo. 16s. 

Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Three Experiments of 
Living.”’ -12mo. 2s. 6d, 

Sir Joseph Banks and the Royal 
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Society: a Popular Biography; with an 
Historical Introduction and Sequel. 2s. 
(Parker's Collection.) 

Memoir of Mr. William Gadsby ; com- 
piled from authentic sources, together 
with his Speech delivered at the Sunday 
School, St. George’s Road, on New Year's 
Day, 1844. 12mo. 1s. 2d. 


Morals, Politics, and Statistics. 

Practical Measures. By D. D. Jame- 
SON. 8vo. ls. 

Some Observations on the Present State 
of the Royal Navy. 8vo. 1s. 

Ireland. The Union of 1801, all on 
one side. A Federal Union inevitable. 
By J.G. V. Porter, Esq. 8vo. 1s. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Poor-Law 
Commissioners, with Appendices. 8vo. 7s. 

GILBERT’s Summary of the Occupations 
of the People of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, from the Abstract of the Popu- 
lation Commissioners. 4to. 38.; or with 
coloured maps, 48, 

Police and Constabulary List, and 
Analysis of Criminal and Police Statistics, 
for the Quarter ending Sept. 1844. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of 
London. Vol. 7, Part 3, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
(Library of Travel, vol. 1.) 

Reflections on Thoughts and Things, 
Moral, Religious, and Political. By D. 
Urnauuart, Esq. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


Rides in the Pyrenees. By Miss 
Sgrina Bunsury, Author of ‘‘ Combe 
Abbey,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

Narrative of the Voyages and Service of 
the Nemesis, from 1840 to 1843, and of 
the combined Naval and Military Opera- 
tions in China, from Notes of Commander 
W. H. Hall, R.N. with Personal Observa- 
tions by W. D. Bernarp, Esq. A.M. 
Oxon. 8vo, map and plates, 18s. 

Syria and the Holy Land, their Scenery 
and their People : Incidents of Travel, &c. 
from the best and most recent Authorities. 
By Wattrer K. Ketty. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
(Library of Travel, vol. 1.) 

Travels in the Track of the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks ; being a Geographical and 
Descriptive Account of the Expedition of 
Cyrus, and of the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, as related by Xenophon. 
By Wiiiiam F. Ainsworth, F.G.S. 
F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Points and Pickings of Information 
about China and the Chinese. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Soldiers and Sailors,’”’ &c. 
12mo. with engravings from drawings by 
W.H. Prior. 7s. 

Missionary Journals and Letters written 
during Eleven Years’ Residence and 
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Travels amongst the Chinese, Siamese, 
Javanese, Khassias, and other Eastern 
Nations. By J. Tomurtn, B.A. Post 8vo. 
78. 

History of the Oregon Territory; it 
being a demonstration of the title of these 
United States of North America to the 
same: accompanied by a Map. By 
Tuomas J. FarnuaM, Esq. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Hundred of Compton, Berks. By Wii- 
LIAM Hewett, Jun. 8vo. 15s. 

Reuben Ramble’s Travels through the 
Counties of England. Small 4to. 5s. Gd. 

Rambles by Rivers: the Duddon; the 
Mole; the Adur; Arum and Wey; the 
Lea; the Dove. By James THorRNeE. 
With numerous woodcuts. 18mo. Ils, 

Pictorial Guide to Cobham: Descrip- 
tion of its Church and College, the Hall, 
Picture Gallery, and Park, with notices 
of Chalk and Shorne. 12mo. 6d, 

Divinity. 

Chronological Introduction to the 
History of the Church: being a new In- 
quiry into the true Dates of the Birth and 
Death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. Samuen FarRMER 
Jarvis, D.D. LL.D. 8vo. 25s. 

The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the 
Cymry ; or, the Ancient British Church, 
its History, Doctrine, and Rites. By 
Rev. Joun WiiiiaMs, M.A. 8vo. 14s, 

College Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History : with complete sets of Cambridge, 
Dublin, and Durham Examination Papers. 
By the Rev. Witt1am Bates, M.A, 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America. By SAMUEL WILs 
BERFORCE, M.A. 12mo. 6s. (English- 
man’s Library, vol. 27.) 

The Convocation Book of 1606, com- 
monly called Bishop Overall’s Convoca- 
tion Book, concerning the Government 
of God’s Catholic Church and the King- 
doms of the whole World. 8vo. 8s, 
(Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, 
vol. 17.) 

The Works of the Most Rev. John 
Bramhall, D.D., Lord Archbishop of 
Armagh: with a Life of the Author, and 
a Collection of his Letters. Vol. 4, 8vo. 
12s, (Library of Anglo-CatholicTheology, 
vol. 18.) 

The Treatises of that Famous Divine, 
Thomas Goodwin, D.D. First Series, 
condensed from the original by a Clerical 
Member of the Convocation at Oxford ; 
being a Second Volume of Goodwin’s 
Works. 8vo. 10s. 

History of the London Missionary 
Society. Compiled from original docu- 
ments in the possession of the Society. 
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By Wititam EL Ltis. 
10s. 6d. 

Forty-six Short Sermons on various 
interesting Subjects, especially designed 
for Sabbath Evening Reading. By W. 
DRANSFIELD. 8vo. 16s. 

An Inquiry into the Means of Grace, 
in Eight Sermons, at the Bampton Lecture, 
1844. By Ricnarp WiLLIAM JELF, 
D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

- Sermons before the University of Ox- 
ford. By Henry Epwarp MAnnine, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Chichester. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons preached in the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Plymouth. By the Rev. 
Hinton C. Situ, B.A. Minister. 
12mo. 5s. 

Sixty-six Letters from the Rev. JoHn 
NewTOon, late Rector of St. Mary Wool- 
noth, London, to a Clergyman and his 
Family, between the years 1791 and 
1801, never before published. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By the 
late Rev. Wituram .WARDE Fow ter, 
M.A. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Predicted Charac- 
ter of Antichrist ; or, the Antichristianism 
of the Church of Rome investigated; a 
Charge. By the Rev. J. H. Browne, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Ely. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Joseph and his Brethren. By the Rev. 
Joun L. ApaAmson, Minister of St. 
David’s, Dundee. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

An Essay towards a New Translation 
of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, 
on the Basis of the Authorised Version : 
with a Paraphrase, and brief Explanatory 
Notes. By Basit H. Cooper, B.A. 
8vo. 3s. 

Lives of the English Saints, No.7: St. 
Gilbert, Prior of Sempringham. 3s. 

Authenticated Report of the Discussion 
which took place between the Rev. Joun 
Venn and the Rev. James WarTer- 
WORTH, in Saint Peter’s School Room, 
Hereford, on the 12th, 13th, 14th and 
15th of February, 1844. 8vo. 3s. 

. The Reformation in Europe. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Council of Trent.” 
18mo. 2s. Gd. 

Religion the Life of Man; being the 
Substance of some Addresses in a Public 
Institution. By Wuitt1am EpMonp, 
LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

Charge delivered in August and Sept. 
1844, by the Right Reverend James 
Henry Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

Two Sermons, preached (with the sanc- 
tion of the Lord Bishop) in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Ilfracombe, in behalf 
of a New Church, and of the Parochial 
Schools, on the Tenth and Twelfth Sun- 
days after Trinity, 1844. By the Rev. 
E. B. Pusey, D.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
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The Church and the People: a Series 
of Tracts and Stories, No. 1, The Widow 
of Milton, a Character for the Times. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Illustrations of the Law of Kindness; 
with an Introductory Address to Christians 
of every denomination. By the Rev. E. 
W. MontGomery. 18mo. 

Elements of Sacred Truth for the 
Young. By Joun Asercromste, M.D. 
Part 1. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Laodicea ; or, Religious Declension, 
its Nature, Indications, Causes, Conse- 
quences, and Remedies: an Essay. By 
Davip Everarp Forp, Author of “ De- 
capolis,’’ &c. 18mo. ls. 6d. 


The Sure Mercies of David ; or, the 23rd 
Psalm devotionally paraphrased. 12mo. 6d. 


Poeiry. 


Poems. By Joun NicuHo.son (the 
Acredale Poet), with a Sketch of his Life 
and Writings, by J. James. Post 8vo. 5s. 

The Candidate for Favour; a Mis- 
cellaneous Collection of Original Poetry 
and Prose. By Herzen Hyams. Post 
8vo. 5s. 

Protestant Thoughts in Rhyme. 
Baptist W. Norn, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Poems. By the Rev. R. Tomtins. 
12mo. 3s. 

The Battle of the Nile: a Prize Poem; 
recited in the Theatre, Oxford, June 20, 
1844. By Josern L. Brereton. 12mo. 
ls. 6d. 

Ballads, and other Poems. 
G. WuittTiER. 24mo. Is. 6d. 

Poems. By Frances ANNE BUTLER. 
24mo. ls. 


By 


By Joun 


Novels, Tales, &c. 


Lucy Hardinge; a Second Series of 
*¢ Afloat and Ashore.’? By the Author 
of ‘The Pilot,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
3ls. 6d. 

The Dark Falcon; a Tale of the At- 
truck. By J. B. Fraser, Esq. 4 vols. 
post 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

Sylvester Sound, the Somnambulist. By 
Henry Cocxton. 8vo. 13s. 

The Story without a Name, and the 
Lays of Tytcheley; or, Records of a 
Family. By ANAFKH. 6s. 6d. 

Tales from the German. Selected and 
Translated by J. Oxenrorp and C. A. 
Feriinc. Part 1, 8vo. 5s. (Foreign Li- 
brary, Part 21.) 

The Star of the Court; or, the Maid 
of Honour and Queen of England, Anne 
Boleyn. By Miss Bunsury. 8vo. with 
an illuminated title and portrait, after 
Holbein. 5s. 

The Story of Beauty and the Beast, 
Dramatised for Juvenile Performers. By 
Lady Tueresa Lister. 19mo. 3s, 
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My Uncle the Clock Maker; a Tale. 
By Mary Howirt. 18mo. 2s. Gd. 

The Mosaic Workers; a Tale. To 
which is added, The Orco; a Tradition. 
Translated from the French of George 
Sand. By E. A.A. 24mo. 1s. Gd. 

Emily’s Reward; or, the Holiday Trip 
to Paris. By Mrs. Horitanp. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Poor Henry. By the Rev. C. Barrtu, 
D.D. Translated from the German. 
32mo. ls. 

Anna the Leech-Vender; a Narrative 
of Filial Love. By O. GLauBRecnrt. 
From the German, by Mrs. CLARKE. 
18mo. ls. 

The Widow’s Son; a Narrative. 
the Rev. J. ALLEN. 32mo. 6d. 


Literature and Language. 


L. Apuleii Madaurensis de Deo Socratis 
liber singularis: Textum ad libros scriptos 
impressosque exegit et adnotatione in- 
struxit THroporus ALois. GULIEL- 
Mus Buckxey. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

Lusus Seniles; Opusculum quo Scriptor 
alia tranquillius contereret, Inchoatum, 
A.D. 1809. By the Rev. J. Sampson 
12mo. 3s. 

The Complete Angler; or, the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation of Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. Edited by 
Joun Major. 4thedition. 12 entirely 
new steel engravings, and upwards of 70 
woodcuts, 18s. ; large paper, 36s. 

History of Literature ; or, the Progress 
of Language, Writing, and Letters, from 
the Earliest Ages of Antiquity to the 
Present Time. By Sir Witt1am Boyp. 
4vols. Vol. II. 8vo. 9s. 

Anecdota Literaria; a Collection of 
short Poems, in English, Latin, and 
French, illustrative of the Literature and 
History of England in the XIIIth Cen- 
tury, and more especially of the Condition 
and Manners of the different Classes of 
Society. Edited from MSS. by THomas 
Wruieut, M.A. F.S.A. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Dictionary of the English Language. 
By ALexanpeR Reip, A.M. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 

The Scholar’s Help to Classical Letter 
Writing ; comprising a Series of Original 
Letters, Selections from the Correspond- 
ence of the most Eminent Writers, and 
Forms of Address to the various Ranks 
of Society. 4to. 8s. 


Medicine. 


Illustrations to the ‘‘ Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind.” By 
James Cowxes Pricnarp, M.D. &c. 
Atlas, containing 44 coloured and 5 plain 
plates. vo. 18s. 

Manual of the Practice of Medicine, 


By 
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the Result of Fifty Years’ Experience. 
By W. C. Hureranp. From the Sixth 
German Edition. Translated by C. 
BrucHHAUSEN, M.S. and R. NELson, 
M.D. 12mo. 15s. 

Lectures on Osteology ; including the 
Ligaments which connect the Bones of 
the Human Skeleton. By B. B. Cooper, 
F.R.S. 8vo. 8s. 

Guide to the Practice of Homoeopathy. 
Translated and compiled in alphabetical 
order from the German of Rouff, Haas, 
and Riickert, with many additions, by 
Epwarp Hamitton, M.D. 12mo. 5s. 

Treatise on Inflammation as a Process 
of Anormal Nutrition. By Joan HuGues 
Bennett, M.D. F.R.S.E. &c. 8vo. 
Qs. Gd. 

Annals of Medicine, No. 1.—Sir James 
Graham’s Bill repudiated. By Joun 
Tuomson, M.D. 8vo. Qs. 


Law. 


The Public General Acts of 7 and 8 
Victoria; intended asa Supplement to 
the Commercial and General Lawyer. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Insolvent Debtors’ Act, 7 and 8 Vict. 


cap. 96. By R. CHarnock. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 


Insolvency Practice under the Act 5 
and 6 Vict. cap. 116, and the Amended 
Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 96, for the Relief 
of Insolvent Debtors. To which is added 
the Debtors’ and Creditors’ Act, 7 and 8 
Vict. cap. 70. By W. H. SapeGrove, 
Solicitor. 12mo. 2s. 

Standing Orders of the House of Lords 
relative to Private Bills. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Standing Orders of the House of Com- 


mons relative to Private Bills. 2s. 6d. 
Natural History. 
The Elephant, principally viewed 


in relation to Man. A new edition, re- 
vised bythe Author. 18mo. ls. (Knight’s 
Weekly Volume, Vol. 15.) 

Conversations on Instinct: a First 
Book of Natural History for the Young. 
18mo. 1s. 


Science. 


Experimental Researches in Electri- 
city. By Micuarn Farapay, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., &c. Vol. 2, 8vo. 9s. 

Manual of Elementary Chemistry, 
Theoretical and Practical. By GrorGe 
Fownes, Ph.D. 19s. 6d. 

Familiar Letters on Chemistry ; second 
series.—The Philosophical Principles and 
General Laws of the Science. By Justus 
Liesic, M.D. Ph.D. F.R.S. Edited 
by Joun GarpENER, M.D. 5s. 

Elements of Algebra, Theoretical and 
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Practical. By ALEXANDER INGRAM and 
James TROTTER. 12mo. 4s. 


Agriculture. 


The Book of the Farm, detailing the 
labours of the Farmer, Farm-steward, 
Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, Cattle- 
man, Field-worker, and Diary-maid. By 
Henry Stepuens, F.R.S.E. Vols. 2 
and 3, royal 8vo. 3/. (The 3 vols. com- 
plete, 4/. 10s.) 

The Report of the Agriculture of Nor- 
folk, to which the Prize was awarded by 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. By Richarp Noverre Bacon. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures to Farmers on Agricultural 
Chemistry. By ALEXANDER PETZHOLDT. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Agriculture: its Practice with Profit 
elucidated in a contrast of Oriental and 
British Usages, in a Correspondence with 
the Roya! Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. By Henry Newnuam. 8vo. 1s. 


Architecture, Engineering, &c. 


Practical Tunnelling, as exemplified by 
the particulars of the Blechingley and 
Saltwood Tunnels. By FREDERICK 
Watter Simms, F.R.A.S. F.G.S. 
M.Inst.C.E. Civil Engineer. 4to 21s. 

Weale’s Quarterly Papers on Archi- 
tecture, (Michaelmas, 1844.) Part 5, 
royal 4to. 7s. 6d. 

The KEcclesiologist’s Guide to the 
Churches within a circuit of Seven Miles 
round Cambridge ; with Introductory Re- 
marks. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 12mo. 


Music. 


Songs and Hymns for the Nursery, 
adapted to Original Music. Small 4to. 
5s. 6d. 

Course of Psalms, adapted to the Ser- 
vices of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, selected from the New Ver- 
sion by the Rev. T. J. Barrett, D.D. 
New edition; to which are added, the 
Psalms and Hymns in the Morning and 
Evening Services daily throughout the 
year, with the Pointing completed for 
Chanting. By J. L. Brownsmiru. 
18mo. 1s. 6d. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The fourteenth meeting of the British 
Association has gone off with more than 
usual spirit. York was the nursing mo- 
ther of the Association, and she has wel- 
comed back her wandering children with 
hearty good will. Every thing was done, 
without parade or ostentation, to make 
the time pass pleasantly, 
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The General Committee assembled on 
Wednesday the 25th of september, at two 
o’clock, and the chair was taken by the 
Earl of Rosse. The Report of the Coun- 
cil stated that application had been made 
to the Master-General of the Ordnance 
for aid in conducting experiments on cap- 
tive balloons, and that he had issued in- 
structions to the Commandant at Wool- 
wich to afford every facility for the pur- 
pose. A resolution had been adopted at 
the Cork Meeting, at the joint recom- 
mendation of several Sections, stating the 
desirableness of having contour lines of 
elevation engraved on the maps of the 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland, as had ac- 
tually been done in the map of the county 
of Kilkenny, so as to show all the vari- 
eties and direction of level in the country 
surveyed, A memorial pointing out the 
advantage of such indications for drain- 
age, road-making, regulation of water- 
supply, mining operations, and several 
other important purposes, had been pre- 
sented to the Government, and, though 
no distinct reply was given, information 
had been received that the contour lines 
had been ordered to be continued. The 
application for aid in the publication of 
Prof. Forbes’s Researches in the /Egean 
Sea, had been favourably received by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers; the sum of 500/. 
had been granted for the purpose; 500 
copies were to be printed, 50 of which 
were to be placed at the disposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government for presentation to 
various foreign bodies, 50 to be given to 
Prof. Forbes, and the remainder to be sold 
to the public at a considerable reduction 
on the cost-price. The Government had 
also advanced a thousand pounds in aid 
of the publication of the Catalogue of 
Stars in the Southern Hemisphere. 

The Council has transferred the geolo- 
gical sections of railways, and various do- 
cuments connected with railway cuttings, 
to the Museum of Economic Geology, on 
condition that they should be open for 
public inspection and use, like the other 
departments of that establishment. 

The several Sections proceeded with 
their business on the morning of Thurs- 
day : our space allows but a brief enume- 
ration of the principal topics of discus- 
sion, but we prefix in each case the names 
of the presiding officers. 

Section A. Mathematical and Physical 
Science. President, the Earl of Rosse; Vice- 
Presidents, Prof. Mac Cullagh, Rev. Dr. Ro- 
binson, Rev. Dr. Whewell, Prof. Wheatstone. 
Secretaries, Prof. Stevelly, Rev. W. Hey. 

Sir D. Brewster gave a provisional re- 
port on the hourly Meteorological Obser- 
vations carried on at Inverness, at the 
expense of the Association, by Mr. 
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Thomas Mackenzie. Papers followed, 
“© On the Analogy of the existences or 
forces, Light, Heat, Voltaic and ordinary 
Electricities, by John Goodman; on a 
principle in the theory of Probabilities, by 
Prof. Young; on Diverging Infinite 
Series, by the same ; on the defect of Elas- 
ticity in Rigid Bodies, by Mr. E. Hodg- 
kinson; and others. On Monday the Earl 
of Rosse described the construction of 
his gigantic Reflecting Telescope, now 
nearly completed, at Birr Castle, King’s 
county. 

Section B. Chemistry and Mineralogy. Pre 
sident, Professor T. Graham; Vice-Presidents, 
Marquess of Northampton, Prof. Grove, Dr. 
Panag | ; Secretaries, Dr. L. Playfair, Mr. E, 
Solly, Mr. T. H. Barker. 

Papers were read on the mineral 
springs and other waters of Yorkshire, 
by W. West, esq.; on the influence of 
light on the germination of Seeds and the 
growth of Plants, by Mr. R. Hunt; on 
Mr. Phillips’s method of discovering adul- 
teration in Tobacco, &c. &c. 

Section C. Ge ical " ° 
Pn ogg Me” Warkmroet ee 
dents, the Earl of Enniskillen, Sir H. T. 
De la Béche, Mr. R. 1. Murchison (President 
ae Rev. Prof. Sedgwick ; Secre- 
taries, Prof. Ansted, Mr. E, H. Bunbury. 

A Report was received from the Com- 

mi‘tee for registering Earthquake Shocks 
in Scotland, (during the last twelve 
months thirty-seven have been registered 
by Mr. M‘Farlane, at Comrie in Perth- 
shire); papers on a newly discovered 
species of Unio, from the Wealden strata 
of the Isle of Wight, by Dr. Mantell ; on 
the importance of preserving Mining 
Records, by Prof. Ansted; on Subter- 
ranean Temperature in Ireland (under- 
taken at the request of the Association), 
by Mr. Oldham, &c. On Friday some 
interest was excited by a discussion on 
the geological theories of the formation 
of the Earth: it was commenced by the 
Dean of York offering some ‘ Critical 
Remarks on certain passages of Dr. 
Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise,’’ and 
which were published on the following 
day, in the form of a pamphlet entitled 
“The Bible defended against the British 
Association.’’ He attempted to explain 
the present appearances of the earth by 
the operations of a deluge of a few weeks’ 
duration; but received a very complete 
as well as energetic reply from Professor 
Sedgwick. 
, Section D. Zoology and Botany. President, 
the Dean of Manchester; Vice-Presidents, 
Prof. Owen, Mr. H. E. Strickland, Mr. W. R. 
Spence, Dr. Falconer; Secretaries, Prof. 
Allman, Dr. Lankester, Mr. H. Goodsir. 

Mr. H. E. Strickland read the report 
of a committee on the Vitality of Seeds; 
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Mr. Peach a paper on the Marine 
Zoology of the coast of Cornwall ; besides 
which there were various communications 
on single specimens of animals, &c. &c. 

Section E. Medical Science. President, J. 
C. Prichard, M.D.; Vice-Presidents, W. P 
Alison, M.D., H. 8. Belcombe, M.D., G. 
Goldie, M.D., T. Simpson, M.D ; Secretaries, 
Mr. J. Erichsen, R, 8. Sargent, M.D. 

The first paper read was a report on 
Asphyxia by Mr. Erichsen; which was 
followed by a paper on a disease of the 
Tongue, by Dr. Kenning. 

Section ¥. Statistics. President, Colonel 
Sykes; Vice-Presidents, Sir J. V. B. Jobn- 
stone, Bart., Sir C. Lemon, Bart., Mr. T. 
Tooke, Mr. G. R. Porter; Secretaries, Mr. G. 
Haywood, Mr. J. Fletcher, Dr. Laycock. 

Mr. Porter read a paper on the Mining 
Districts of France; Col. Sykes an ac- 
count of the rate of mortality at Calcutta ; 
and Mrs. Davies Gilbert sent a communi- 
cation on Agricultural Schools. 

Section G. Mechanical Scienee. President, 
Mr. G. Rennie; Vice-Presidents, Mr, J. 8 
Russell, Mr. E. Hodgkinson, Mr. John Taylor ; 
Secretaries, Mr. C. Vignolles, Mr. T, Webster. 

Mr. Hodgkinson reported on the grant 
made last year for examining the law of 
the defective electricity of Iron and Stone ; 
and Mr. Scott Russell stated that the 
committee on the Forms of Ships had 
completed its labours. It is suggested, 
from the result of experiments made with 
a vessel of four tons measurement, that 
the wave form, as the form of least re- 
sistence, may be adopted with great ad- 
vantage in the construction of sailing ves- 
sels, as it has already been in the fastest 
class of steam vessels. 

At the evening meeting on Thursday, 
the Earl of Rosse resigned the chair to the 
Very Rev. Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely, the 
President of the year, who then delivered 
a very pleasing and eloquent address. 
After paying due acknowledgment to ‘* the 
courteous, dignified, and able manner’? 
in which the Earl of Rosse had discharged 
the duties of his office, he alluded to 
‘‘the magnificent works which are ac- 
complished or in progress at his noble 
residence at Birr Castle. Whatever met 
the eye was upon a gigantic scale; tele- 
scopic tubes through which the tallest man 
could walk upright; telescopic mirrors, 
whose weights are estimated not by pounds 
but by tons, polished by steam power 
with almost inconceivable ease and ra- 
pidity, and with a certainty, and accuracy, 
and delicacy exceeding the most perfect 
productions of the most perfect manipula- 
tion ; structures, for the support of the 
telescope and its machinery, more lofty 
and massive than those of a Norman 
keep; whilst the same arrangements which 
secure the stability . masses which no 
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ordinary crane could move, provide like- 
wise for their obeying the most delicate 
impulse of the most delicate finger, or for 
following the stars in their course, through 
the agency of clockwork, with a movement 
so steady and free from tremors, as to 
become scarcely perceptible when in- 
creased a thousand fold by the magnifying 
powers of the eye-glass. The instruments, 
which were mounted and in operation at 
the time of my visit, exceeded in optical 
power, and in the clearness and precision 
of their definition of celestial objects, 
the most perfect productions of the 
greatest modern artists; and though 
much had been then accomplished, and 
great difficulties had been overcome, by a 
rare combination of mechanical, chemical, 
and mathematical skill and knowledge, in 
the preparation for mounting the great 
telescope of six feet diameter and fifty- 
four feet focal length, yet much remained 
to be done: but I am quite sure that the 
members of the Association will learn 
with unmixed satisfaction, that the noble 
Lord has entirely succeeded in his great 
undertaking—that the great telescope has 
already made its essay, and that its per- 
formance is in every way satisfactory.... 
It is now more than sixty years since the 
elder Herschel, by the superior optical 
and space-penetrating powers of his tele- 
scope, began a brilliant career of astro- 
nomical discovery ; and the interest which 
the construction of his great forty-foot re- 
flector, a memorable monument of his 
perseverance, genius, and skill, excited 
amongst men of science of that period, 
was not, if possible, less intense than what 
now attaches to the similar enterprise of 
the noble Lord: nor were the expecta- 
tions which were thus raised disappointed 
by the result ; for, though this noble in- 
strument was generally reserved for the 
great and state occasions of astronomy 
only, requiring too great an expenditure 
of time and labour to be producible for 
the daily business of observation, yet the 
very first time it was directed to the 
heavens it discovered the 7th satellite of 
Saturn, and contributed in no inconsider- 
able degree to the more complete de- 
velopement of those views of the con- 
struction of the heavens (I use his own 
expression) which his contemporaries 
never sufficiently appreciated, but which 
present and future ages will probably re- 
gard as the most durable monument of his 
fame. Itis no derogation to the claims 
of this great discoverer that art and know- 
ledge are progressive, or that a successor 
should have arisen, who, following in the 
track which he has pointed out, should 
bring a considerable zeal and more ample 
means to prepare the way for another 
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great epoch in the history of astronomical 
discovery ; and I know that I do not mis- 
state the sentiments of the accomplished 
philosopher who has succeeded to his 
name and honours, and who throughout 
his life has laboured with such exemplary 
filial piety, and such distinguished success, 
in the developement and extension of his 
father’s views, that no one takes a deeper 
or a more lively interest in the success of 
this noble enterprise, and no one rejoices 
more sincerely in the vast prospects of 
discovery which it opens.’’ 

The President then proceeded to make 
some observations on the state and pros- 
pects of the Associatiun ; and, after allud- 
ing to deaths which have occurred during 
the thirteen years of its existence, among 
the list of its founders,—‘ of Mr. W. 
Smith, who first received at our meetings 
the ample recognition of the value of 
those original and unaided researches, 
which entitle him to be considered as the 
father of English Geology; of Dr. Lloyd, 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, the 
father of our excellent colleague Prof. 
Lloyd, and the founder of that truly illus- 
trious school of accurate science in that 
university, which has given to the worlda 
Robinson, a Hamilton, and a M‘Culloch; 
of Sir J. Robison, who inherited from his 
father, the well-known Prof. Robison, his 
taste for science and its application to the 
arts; of Dr. Henry, one of our most dis- 
tinguished chemists, and only second in 
reputation to his fellow townsman, Dr. 
Dalton,”—he proceeded to pronounce 
upon the last-named philosopher a more 
extended eulogy, which we have trans- 
ferred to the columns of our Obituary. 

After some remarks on the reduced 
income of the Association in the latter 
years of its progress, and on the princi- 
ples on which money grants are made, the 
Dean of Ely thus noticed the most onerous 
undertakings of the Association : 

‘¢ It was at the memorable meeting of 
the Association at Newcastle, a period of 
great financial prosperity, that it was re- 
solved to recommend and to undertake a 
very extensive system of astronomical re- 
ductions and catalogues: the first was the 
republication, under a greatly extended 
and much more complete form, of the 
Astronomical Society’s catalogue, exhibit- 
ing the latest and most accurate results 
of astronomical observation, reduced to a 
common epoch, with the permanent co- 
efficients for their reduction, which the 
Nautical Almanac does not supply. The 
second was the reduction of all the 
stars in the Histoire Céleste of Lalande, 
nearly 47,000 in number, containing the 
most complete record which existed 60 
years ago of the results of observation, 
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and affording, therefore, an interval of 
time so considerable, as to enable as- 
tronomers, by comparing them with their 
positions as assigned by modern observa- 
tions, to determine their proper motions 
and other minute changes, almost inde- 
pendently of the errors of observation. A 
third was a similar reduction of stars in 
the Coelum Stelliferum Australe of La- 
caille, 8,700 in number, which had as- 
sumed an unusual degree of importance 
from the recently completed survey of the 
southern hemisphere by Sir John Herschel, 
and the establishment of observatories at 
Paramatta and the Cape. 

‘* Another work of still greater expense 
and labour, was the reduction and publi- 
cation of the Planetary and Lunar Ob- 
servations at Greenwich, from the time of 
Bradley downwards, which was undertaken 
by the Government at the earnest appli- 
cation of a committee of the Association 
appointed for that purpose, and acting in 
conjunction with the Royal Society. This 
great undertaking has been nearly brought 
to a conclusion under the systematic and 
vigilant superintendence of the Astrono- 
mer-Royal. 

‘* The publication of these works must 
form a great epoch in astronomy ; and, 
though the expense to which it has ex- 
posed the Association has been very con- 
siderable, and will amount, when com- 
pleted, to nearly 3000/. yet it cannot fail 
to prove a durable monument of the salu- 
tary influence which it has exercised upon 
the progress of science. The catalogues 
of Lacaille and Lalande are to be printed 
and published, as is already known to you, 
at the expense of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and the first, which has been pre- 
pared under the superintendence of Prof. 
Henderson, is nearly complete. The cata- 
logue of Lalande and the British Associ- 
ation catalogue were placed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Francis Baily ;’’ 
to whose memory the speaker then paid 
a passing tribute. (See our Obituary of the 
present month.) 

** Tt was the same meeting at Newcastle 
which gave rise to the design for the 
greatest combined scientific operation in 
which the Association has ever been en- 
gaged for the extension of our knowledge 
of the laws of magnetism and meteorology. 
It was the publication of Col. Sabine’s 
Report on the variations of the magnetic 
intensity at different points of the earth’s 
surface, and the map which accompanied 
it, which appeared in our volume for 1837, 
which first enabled the celebrated Gauss 
to assign provisionally the co-efficients of 
his series for expressing the magnetic 
elements: the proper data of this theory 
are the values of the magnetic elements at 
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given points uniformly and systematically 
distributed over the surface of the earth ; 
and it was for the purpose of supplying 
the acknowledged deficiency of these data, 
and of determining the laws which regu- 
lated the movements of this most subtle 
and mysterious element, the Association 
was induced to appoint a committee to 
apply, in conjunction with the Royal So- 
ciety, to her Majesty’s Government, to 
make a magnetical survey of the highest 
accessible altitudes of the Antarctic seas, 
and to institute fixed magnetical and me- 
teorological observatories at St. Helena, 
the Cape, Hobarton, and Toronto, in 
conjunction with a normal establishment 
at Greenwich, and in connexion with a 
great number of others on the continent 
of Europe, where systematic and simulta- 
neous observations could be made, which 
would embrace not only the phenomena 
of magnetism, but those of meteorology 
also. Much of what was then anticipated 
has been accomplished, much is in pro- 
gress, and much remains to be done ; but 
the results which have already been ob- 
tained have more than justified our most 
sanguine expectations. Sir James Ross 
has returned without the loss of a man, 
without a seaman on the sick list, after 
passing three summers in the Antarctic 
seas, and after making a series of geogra- 
phical discoveries of the most interesting 
and important nature. The scientific re- 
sults of the first two years of this remark- 
able voyage have been discussed and pub- 
lished by Col. Sabine in his contributions 
to Terrestrial Magnetism in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society. They have 
shown that observations of declination, 
dip, and intensity, the three magnetic 
elements, may be made at sea with as 
much accuracy as on land, and that they 
present fewer anomalies from local and 
disturbing causes: that the effects of the 
ship’s iron are entirely due to induced 
magnetism, including two species of it,— 
one instantaneous, coincident with and 
superadded to the earth’s magnetism, and 
the other a polarity retained for a shorter 
or longer period, and transferable there- 
fore during its operation by the ship’s 
motion from one point of space to another : 
that in both cases they may be completely 
eliminated by the observations and for- 
mule which mathematicians have pro- 
posed for that purpose: no intensity 
greater than 2°] was observed; and the 
magnetic lines of equal declination, dip, 
and intensity, were found to differ greatly 
from those laid down in Gauss’s Theo- 
retical Map, the northern and southern 
hemispheres possessing much greater re- 
semblance to each other than was indi- 
cated by that primary and necessarily im- 
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perfect essay of the theory. The range 
of Sir James Ross’s observations extends 
over more than three-fourths of the navi- 
gable parts of the southern seas; and you 
will learn with pleasure that one of his 
most efficient officers, Lieut. Moore, has 
been dispatched from the Cape, with a 
vessel under his command, to complete 
the remainder,”’ 

The President then stated that ‘ the 
complete organization and discipline of 
the system of magnetic observations was 
amply tested by the observations made of 
the great storm of the 25th Sept. 1841, 
and mentioned the services of Mr. Snow 
Harris, Mr. Birt, and Sir J. Herschel, in 
this department of scientific inquiry. The 
system of magnetic observatories was at 
first designed to continue for three years 
only, but was subsequently extended to 
the Ist of January 1846: for it was found 
that the first triennial period had almost 
elapsed before the instruments were pre- 
pared, or the observers instructed in their 
duties, or conveyed to their stations. The 
extent also of co-operation increased 
beyond all previous expectation: six ob- 
servatories were established, under the 
zealous direction of M. Kupffer, in dif- 
ferent parts of the vast empire of Russia, 
— the only country which has established 
a permanent physical observatory. The 
American government instituted three 
others at Boston, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington ; two were established by the East 
India Company at Simla and Sincapore ; 
from every part of Europe, and even from 
Algiers, offers of co-operation were made. 
But will the work, which has thus been 
undertaken with such vast prospects, be 
accomplished before the termination of 
the second triennial period? or is it not 
probable that the very discussion of the 
observations will suggest new topics of 
inquiry, or more delicate methods of ob- 
servation? If the march of the diurnal, 
monthly, and annual movements of the 
needle be sufficiently determined, will its 
secular movements be equally well known? 
In other words, shall we have laid the 
foundations of the theory, which may 
evenimperfectly approximate to the theory 
of gravitation, in the accuracy and univer- 
sality of its predictions? It is with refer- 
ence to these important questions, and 
the expediency of continuing the observa- 
tions for another triennial term, that M. 
Kupffer, too, addressed a letter to Col. 
Sabine, suggesting the propriety of sum- 
moning a Magnetic Congress, to be held 
at the next meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, and at which himself, Gauss, 
Humboldt, Plana, Hansteen, Arago, La- 
mont, Kairll, Bache, Quetelet, and all 
other persons who had taken a leading 


part in conducting, organizing, or for- 
warding these observations, should be in- 
vited to attend. This proposal has been 
for some time under the anxious consi- 
deration of your Committee of Magnet- 
ism, consisting of Sir J. Herschel, Col. 
Sabine, the Astronomer Royal, Dr. Lloyd, 
the Master of Trinity College, and myself ; 
and it will be for the General Committee, 
before we separate, to decide upon the 
answer which must be given. I think I 
may venture to say, that there would be 
but one feeling of pride and satisfaction, 
at seeing amongst us the whole or any 
considerable number of these celebrated 
men. If it should be the opinion of such 
a congress that it was expedient to con- 
tinue the observations for another trien- 
nial period, and if such an opinion were 
accompanied by an exposition of the 
grounds upon which it was founded, there 
can be little doubt that there is not a go- 
vernment in the civilized world which 
would not readily acquiesce in a recom- 
mendation which was supported by such 
authority. 

‘The last volume of our Transactions . 
is rich in Reports on Natural Science, 
and more especially in those departments 
of it which have an important bearing on 
Geology : such is Prof. Forbes’s Report 
On the distribution of the Mollusca and 
Radiata of the Aigean Sea, with particu- 
lar reference to the successive zones of 
depth which are characterized by distinc- 
tive forms of animal life and the relation 
between existing and extinct species. You 
will, I am sure, be rejoiced to hear that 
Her Majesty’s Government has not only 
secured the services of its author, in con- 
nexion with the geological survey, but has 
most liberally undertaken, upon the appli- 
cation of the Council, to defray the ex- 
pense of printing the very interesting 
work upon which this Report is founded. 
The Report of Mr. Thompson, of Belfast, 
on an analogous branch of the Fauna of 
Treland, is remarkable for the minuteness 
and fulness of the information which it 
conveys. Prof. Owen has continued his 
Report on the British Fossil Mammalia, 
which was begun in the preceding volume, 
and towards procuring materials for which 
a contribution was made from the funds 
of the Association. I regret to find that 
a class of Reports on the recent progress 
and existing state of different branches 
of science, which occupied so large a por- 
tion of our earlier volumes, and which 
conferred upon them so great a value, 
have been almost entirely discontinued : 
if the authors of these Reports could find 
leisure to add to them an appendix, con- 
taining the history of the advances made 
in those branches of science during the 
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last decad of years, they would confer an 
important benefit on all persons engaged 
in scientific inquiries. 

‘« The history of the sciences must ever 
require these periodical revisions of their 
state and progress, if men continue to 
press forward in the true spirit of philo- 
sophy to advance the boundaries of know- 
ledge; for though there may be impassable 
boundaries of human knowledge, there is 
only one great and all-wise Being, with 
whom all knowledge is perfect, who can 
say, Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther. The indolent speculator on the 
history of the sciences may indulge in 
an expression of regret that the true 
system of the universe is known, that 
the law of gravitation is discovered, that 
the problem of the three bodies is solved, 
and that the rich mine of discovery is 
exhausted, and that there remain no 
rich masses of ore in its veins to make 
the fortune and fame of those who find 
them: but it is in the midst of this 
dream of hopelessness and despondency 
that he is startled from time to time by the 
report of some great discovery—a Davy 
has decomposed the alkalies; a Dalton 
has discovered, and a Berzelius has com- 
pletely developed, the law of definite pro- 
portions; a Herschel has extended the 
law of gravitation to the remotest disco- 
verable bodies of the universe; and a Gauss 
has brought the complicated and embar- 
rassing phenomena of terrestial magnet- 
ism under the dominion of analysis ; and 
so it will ever continue to be whilst know- 
ledge advances, the highest generaliza- 
tions of one age becoming the elementary 
truths of the next. But whilst we are 
taking part in this great march of science 
and civilization, whilst we are endeavour- 
ing to augment the great mass of intel- 
lectual wealth which is accumulating 
around us, splendid as may be the 
triumphs of science or art which we are 
achieving, let us never presume to think 
that we are either exhausting the riches 
or approaching the terms of those trea- 
sures which are behind. Still less let us 
imagine that the feeble efforts of our phi- 
losophy will ever tend to modify the most 
trivial and insignificant—if aught can be 
termed trivial and insignificant which He 
has sanctioned—of those arrangements 
which the great Author of Nature has 
appointed for the moral or material go- 
vernment of the universe. Far different 
are the lessons which he taught us, by the 
revelation of his will, whether expressed 
in his word or impressed on his works. 
It is in a humble and reverent spirit that 
we should approach the fountain of all 
knowledge ; and it isin a humble and re- 
verent spirit that we should seek to drink 
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of the living waters which ever flow 
from it.”’ 

Mr. John Taylor read the Treasurer’s 
account, from the 15th Aug. 1843 to the 
26th Sept. 1844. The receipts (including 
a balance of 496/.) amounted to 2,6571., 
and the disbursements to 2,2017. 

On Friday, Sept. 27, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
as President of the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Society, gave a dinner to the more 
distinguished members of the Associa- 
tion, and in the evening Mr. Lyell deli- 
vered a discourse on the Geology of North 
America. On Saturday, Sept. 28, at 
three o’clock, Lieut. Carte exhibited some 
rocket experiments, and his inventions 
for saving life in case of shipwreck ; and 
in the evening Dr. Falconer described the 
gigantic Fossil Tortoise of the Sivalik 
Hills, North India. 

At the meeting of the General Com- 
mittee on Monday, Sept. 30, invitations 
having been read from Bath, Cambridge, 
and Southampton, it was resolved, that 
the next meeting should be held in Cam- 
bridge, to assemble on the 19th of June. 
The following officers for the ensuing year 
were then appointed : 


Sir J. F. Herschel, President.—Earl of Hard- 
wicke, —— of Norwich, Rev. Dr. Graham, 
Master of Christ’s College, Rev. Dr. Ainslie, 
Master of Pembroke College, Prof. Airey, 
Prof. Sedgwick, Vice Presidents. —W. = ¥ 
kins, esq. Prof. Anstey, Secretaries. — Mr. 
Babington, Local Treasurer.—Col. Sykes, 
Mr. L. Horner, Mr. Hutton, Genera Auditors. 
—Sir H. T. De la Beche, Dr. Buckland, Dr. 
Daubeny, Prof. E. Forbes, Prof. Graham, Mr. 
Eaton Hodgkinson, Mr. Snow Harris, Mr. J. 
Heywood, Mr. L. Horner, Mr. R. Hutton, Dr. 
Hodgkin, Sir C. Lemon, Mr. Lyell, Marquess of 
Northampton, Earl of Rosse, Prof. Owen, Mr. 
Strickland, Rev. Dr. Robinson, Sir James C. 
Ross, Col. Sykes, Mr. W. Thompson, Prof. 
Wheatstone, Mr. H. Warburton, M.P. and 
Mr. C. Williams, Council. 

R. I. Murchison, esq. and Col. Sabine, were 
re elected General Secretaries ; Prof. Phillips, 
Assistant General Secretary; and Mr. John 
‘Taylor, Treasurer. 


Oct. 2. The Committee met to con- 
sider the Grants proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Recommendations, which were 
severally adopted, as follows : 


Recommendations involving Grants of Money. 

Kew Observatory. £ 
Establishment oe os ‘i -. 150 
Barometrograph oe oe os -. 30 


Mathematical and Physical Science. 
Robinson, Rev. Dr.—British Association 
Catalogue of Stars .. ‘a és -- 615 
Robinson, Rev. Dr.—Captive Balloons .. 50 
Herschel, Sir J.—For Magnetic and Me- 
teorological co-operation oe - 
Meteorological Instruments at Edin- 
burgh (Bills) mee - «. 182. 128. 6d. 
Harris, W. 8S. esq. — For Reduction of 
Anemometrical Observations .. i ae 
Herschel, Sir J.—For Nomenclature of 
Stars .. oe oe ee or ee 
Ronalds, F. esq.—For Electrical Experi- 
ments at Kew oe oe oe ee 
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Electrical Apparatus (Bills) jo oo 
Balance boyy Inverness .. 307. 18s. 11d. 


Chemistry and Mineralogy, including their 
application to Agriculture and the Arts. 
Bunsen, Prof.—For Gases from lron Fur- 
naces .. ‘a en - <n oa 
Daubeny, Dr.—For Preservation of Ani- 


mal and Vegetable Substances .. - 10 
Kane, Dr.—For Report on Tannin ase 
Kane, Dr.—On Colouring Matter 10 


Hunt, R. esq.—For Experiments on the 
Actinograph .. es ais ee ee 
Graham, Professor.—For Ashes of Plants 
wn on different soils, provided the 

yal Agricultural Society join in de- 
fraying the expense © ae 


Geology and Physical Geography. 


Oldham, T. esq.—For Subterranean Tem- 
perature in Ireland ie a a 
nter, W., M.D. — For Microscopic 
Structure of Shells, &c. .. ee 7 
In this Section a grant had been pro- 
posed for collecting Fossils in Cornwall, 
ut was withdrawn, the Marquess of 
Northampton having undertaken to de- 
fray the expense. 


15 


Zoology and Botany. 
Owen, Professor.—For Periodical Pheno- 
mena of Organized Beings .. .. 5& 
Jardine, Sir W.—For Exotic Anopleura.. 25 
Strickland, H. E.— For Vitality of Seeds 10 
Portlock, Captain.—For Zoology of Corfu 10 
Forbes, Professor E.--For Marine Zoology 


of British Isles... Pp ac +» 20 
Owen, Prof.--For Marine Zoology of Corn- 
wall .. me es ae = 10 
Hodgkin, Dr.—For Varieties of the Hu- 
man Race .. ae oe os oo 2 
Medical Science. 
Blake, J. esq.—For Physiological Action 
of Medicines oa “. - +. 20 
Statistics, 
Laycock, Dr.—For Statistics of Sickness 
and Mortality in York .. it ad 
Total 1,421 11 5 
Recommendations not involving Grants 
of Money. 


For the Reduction of Stars in the His- 
toire Celeste, and the Celum australe 
stelliferum of Lacaille. Sir John Hers- 
chel, the Astronomer Royal, and Lieut. 
Stratford, RN. 

For investigations on the action of dif- 
ferent bodies on the Spectrum. Sir D. 
Brewster. 

That Col. Sabine’s paper ‘“ On the Me- 
teorology of Toronto,’’ be published en- 

' tire among the Reports. 

That the publications of the Associa- 
tion be preseated to the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of Alten, in Norwegian 
Lapland. 

Fora Report on Ozone, by Prof. Schin- 
bein. 

For Researches on the Silification of 
soft Minerals, by Prof. Kuhlman, of Lille. 

That Dr. Forchhammer’s paper on Me- 
tamorphic Phenomena in the Rocks of 
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Scandinavia, be printed entire among the 
Reports. 

That Mr. West be requested to extend 
his analysis of Mineral Waters, and re- 
port the results. 

That a representation be made to her 
Majesty’s Government on the importance 
of providing adequate funds for the deve- 
lopement of the Cautley Collection of 
Fossils, and publication of an account of 
thesame. The representation to be made 
by a Committee consisting of the Presi- 
dent of the British Association, the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, the President 
of the Geological Society, in co-operation 
with the President of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

For a Report on the Cirripeda, by H. 
Goodsir, esq. 

For a Report on the British Annelida, 
by G. J. Johnston, M.D. 

For application to Government to per- 
mit the transmission of Scientific Jour- 
nals through the General Post Office. 

For Experiments on the Hydrodyna- 
mical Phenomena of the Reservoir and 
Fountain at Chatsworth, by Paxton, 
esq. J. Taylor, jun. esq. J. S. Russell, 
esq. and E. Hodgkinson, esq. 

For continuation of Experiments on 
the Strength of Materials, by E. Hodg- 
kinson, esq. 

For Report on the fall of Rain, and the 
collecting and disposing of it for engineer- 
ing purposes, by John Bateman, esq. 

A Report on the internal constitution 
of Metals, by Mr. Fairbairn. 

It was recommended that all Meteoro- 
logical Observations involving expense to 
the Assoviation should be discontinued. 

It was finally recommended that the 
Council should invite distinguished fo- 
reigners to meet in Congress, as adverted 
to by the President, to determine on the 
propriety of continuing the Magnetical 
Observations. 

Mr. John Taylor stated that the follow- 
ing was an account of the attendance and 
receipt at the meeting : 





Tickets, Payment, 
Old Life Members .. 266..., — 
Old Annual........ 47.6... £57 
New Life Members..146.... 730 
Ladies’ Tickets......257.... 257 


Sectional Tickets..,. 9.... 9 
Books sold... oe eeeeyeeece 133l, 48 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

We resume our long-delayed notices of 
valuable papers read before this Society. 

March 28. ‘* Inedited notices relating 
to some early Writers on the Compotus,’’ 
by Mr. T. Wright. The compotus was 
the name given in the middle ages to that 
branch of astronomical science which was 
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employed in calculating the seasons, more 
particularly with reference to the festivals 
of the Church ; it was, therefore, in those 
times an important part of the knowledge 
necessary for ecclesiastics. Among the 
more celebrated writers on the compotus 
were Hilperic in the 10th, and Gerland in 
the llth century. It was to these two 
writers, both of whom were eminent in 
medieval science, but whose history is 
involved in obscurity, that the notices 
contained in Mr. Wright’s memoir re- 
lated. Of the treatise of Hilperic (or, as 
the name is variously written, Helperic, 
Elpric, Hilderic, and Chilperic) many ma- 
nuscripts remain, several of them in the 
British Museum; it was printed, though 
not from a good manuscript, by Pez, in 
the ‘“‘ Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum.” 
The date of its composition, as given by 
Pez, is 1090; but several others much 
earlier were supplied by Mr. Wright. 
Hilperic, notwithstanding the Frankish 
form of his name, was apparently one of 
the many Anglo-Saxon scholars who 
visited France in the 9th and 10th centu- 
ries. On the contrary, Gerland, hitherto 
generally considered as an Englishman, 
Mr. Wright has ascertained, from care- 
ful research among the various manuscript 
tracts on the compotus, to have been a 
native of Lorraine. He was one of the 
first mathematicians of the middle ages ; 
and his work on the compotus brings for- 
ward views so much at variance with those 
of his contemporaries, respecting the 
time of celebrating Easter, as to have 
caused its proscription by the Church. 
May 23. 1. ‘* Onsome Antique Vases 
and Fragments of Pottery in the British 
Museum,’’ by Mr. T. Burgon. The mo- 
numents described in this paper, a draw- 
ing of which was laid on the table, are all 
of that kind of pottery in which zig-zags, 
spirals, and concentric circles abound ; 
ornaments which invariably indicate re- 
mote antiquity. These ornaments dis- 
tinguish the Treasury of Atreus, and 
other architectural remains at Mycene, 
of whose antiquity proofs were adduced 
by Mr. Burgon. A remarkable evidence 
was given of the antiquity of one of the 
objects to which this paper related. It 
is a beautiful vase, covered with the pecu- 
liar ornaments already described, which 
was found by the writer at Athens, in a 
sepulchre by the road-side leading to the 
Academy; and so remote was the era at 
which it had been deposited there (at 
least 3000 years since), that the earth 
over it had so completely resumed the 
appearance of virgin soil as to deceive an 
acute man employed in excavating, whose 
whole life had been passed in tilling the 
soil of Attica, From these and other 
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facts tending to the same conclusions, 
Mr. Burgon connected the style of pot- 
tery which distinguishes these monu- 
ments with the period of Cyclopsean ar- 
chitecture, or, in other words, with a very 
remote period of Grecian history, coeval 
with the heroic ages; and he was thus 
enabled to accomplish two very desirable 
objects in archeology, namely—1. to fix 
the approximate era to which this early 
pottery belongs; and, 2. to confute the 
erroneous opinion, that the ornaments on 
the Treasury of Atreus are of the Byzan- 
tine times. 

2. ‘*On the Palmyra Cylinder,” by 
Mr. I. Cullimore. The Palmyra Cylin- 
der belongs to the collection in the Bri- 
tish Museum, and is a rare specimen of a 
curious class of antiques, the wrought 
signets of the Orientals. It bears no 
inscription, but is executed in the most 
perfect style of Eastern art. The subject 
represented shows, on one side, a king in 
the Babylonish costume, receiving homage 
as a divinity; and, on the other side, 
three royal personages in the Egyptian 
costume, worshipping the bull-headed 
Isis, or Astarte. Between the two ori- 
ental figures are introduced astronomi- 
cal characters pointing to the equinox 
in Taurus. These may refer to any date 
between the 8th and 18th centuries B. c. 3 
but the indefinite epoch is reduced to a 
definite one, by the introduction of the 
winged scarab, the supposed symbol of 
the erratic Thoth, over the two royal 
Egyptian figures; by comparing which 
with the opposite symbols an intermedi- 
ate date is obtained, B. c. 1013, when the 
erratic month Thoth and sign Taurus 
would correspond; which nearly coin- 
cides with the era of the foundation by 
Solomon of Tadmor, or Palmyra, in the 
ruins of which city this monument was 
found. It is probable that this mo- 
narch at the time referred to had lapsed 
into idolatry, and might perform the ido- 
latrous rites of the Babylonians in the 
magnificent costume of that nation. It 
is further to be remarked, that his allies 
and relations by marriage, Rhamses the 
Fourth and Osorkon, were about this 
time present within his territories, and 
in that part of Asia where Tadmor is 
situated. The conclusion to which Mr. 
Cullimore arrived, from the concurrence 
of these particulars, was, that the re- 
markable monument under consideration 
commemorates a congress of the three 
sovereigns mentioned at ‘Tadmor. 

3. A-second paper by Mr. Cullimore 
was read, on ‘ A Comparative Table of 
the Egyptian Succession, according to the 
Monuments, to Manetho, Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Eratosthenes, and 
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on the self-connecting principles of the 
Egyptian system of Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus.’’ 

June 13. 1. ** Remarks on a recent Pub- 
lication of documents relating to the 
Nunciature of Rinuccini in Ireland in the 
17th century,”’ in a letter to the secre- 
tary from Mr. H. Hallam. There exist 
three original works on the mission of the 
Nuncio Rinuccini;—1. The Nuncio’s Me- 
moirs ; a Latin history, compiled by some 
unknown person after Rinuccini’s death, 
and comprising translations of nearly all 
the letters written by him from Ireland. 
2. A translation into Latin of the Report 
written in Italian by Rinuccini himself 
after his return to Italy. These works 
were consulted by Carte for his ‘‘ Life of 
Ormonde,’’ and by Birch for his ‘ In- 
quiry into the Transactions of the Earl of 
Glamorgan ;’’ and they were described 
by the late Mr. Roscoe in his account of 
the Holkham Manuscripts, published in 
the second volume of the ‘‘ Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature.’ 3. 
The original Report of Rinuccini, with 
his Letters written to the Court of Rome 
during his nunciature, recently pub- 
lished by Signor Aiazzi. The object of 
Mr. Hallam’s remarks was, first, to show 
the groundlessness of the statement made 
by the Signor Aiazzi, to the effect that 
Mr. Roscoe had mistaken the compilation 
called the Nuncio’s Memoirs for the Re- 
port of the Nuncio himself. Secondly,— 
having admitted some particulars, in 
which Signior Aiazzi’s publication throws 
light on the history of the transactions 
with the Roman Catholics in Ireland 
during the period referred to,—to give an 
account of a document relating to those 
transactions, which has not yet been pub- 
lished. This document (a copy of which 
was supplied by Mr. Hamilton) is a let- 
ter addressed by Charles I. to the Pope, 
which Mr. Hallam conceives to be the 
same with that mentioned by Rinuccini 
as having been received and transmitted 
by him to Rome in the year 1645. Mr. 
Hamilton’s copy, from which that which 
accompanied Mr. Hallam’s remarks was 
transcribed, is a tracing made from the 
original in the Vatican by a foreign ho- 
norary member of the Royal Society of 
Literature. A second letter is appended, 
addressed to Cardinal Spada, signed like 
the former by King Charles I., and bear- 
ing the same date, viz. Oxford, 23d Oct. 
1645. Both these letters were designed 
to accredit at Rome the mission of Gla- 
morgan. 

2. Letter from Mr. B. Frere to Mr. 
Hamilton. .In this letter Mr. Frere men- 
tions the remarkable fact, that the 
English breed of sheep, of late years so 
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much improved by the introduction of 
the Spanish race, were, 500 years ago, 
held in such estimation in Spain, that 
some of them were imported from this 
country, and an office of dignity was 
created by the King of Spain for the su- 
perintendence of them, with the title of 
‘¢ Juez de Mesta y Pastoria.”” The do- 
cument by which this fact is established 
is a letter written in 1437 by the physi- 
cian of the Spanish king John II. It 
contains the particulars of a dispute 
which occurred in the presence of the 
king between the respective partisans of 
two gentlemen of rank; when a sup- 
porter of one of the parties, Gomez Car- 
nillo, tauntingly observed, that Carnillo 
was not the son of a ‘ Judge of Shep- 
herds.” The taunt was taken up by an 
advocate of the claims of the other, Fer- 
nan Sanchez de Tovar, who telis the 
speaker that he understands his allusion, 
but that he is a bad marksman, and his 
arrow recoils upon himself. He then as- 
serts that the office of ‘* Juez de Mesta y 
Pastoria” had always been one of great 
dignity ; and that he who now referred to 
it as a reproach was himself descended 
from the person who first held that office, 
which was created by the King Don Al- 
fonzo, and the title conferred on Inigo 
Lopez de Orozco, when the sheep were 
brought from England for the first time 
in the transports to Spain. The dispute 
was at length terminated by the King’s or- 
dering both the disputants into custody. 
In the letter which narrates it are con- 
tained numerous details illustrative of this 
singular but characteristic quarrel. 

3. A letter from Mr. G. Vine, contain- 
ing further particulars respecting the re- 
mains of a Greek or Roman temple at Da- 
mascus, as described by Mr. Hamilton in 
a paper printed in the third volume of the 
Society’s Transactions. 

June 27. At this meeting (the last 
of the session) the following were the 
readings : 

1. ‘*Onsome Jacune in Thucydides, 
and the means of supplying them from 
satisfactory sources,’’ by Mr. G. Burges. 
Mr. Burges commences his paper by 
stating that something bad been done by 
Canter, Barnes, Markland, Valckenaer, 
Hermann, and others, towards restoring 
the numerous Jacune in Homer, and the 
remains of Greek tragedy and comedy, by 
the aid of different writers who have pre- 
served the missing matter. The supply- 
ing of lacune in the prose writers of 
Greece had likewise engaged the attention 
of various scholars, who have brought for- 
ward portions that had dropped out from 
the works of Herodotus, Xenophon, Plato, 
Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Demosthenes, and 
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others, but which had been found in the 
quotations of subsequent writers. For 
Thucydides, however, not only has less 
been done in this respect than was re- 
quired in the case of a writer that has 
come down to us in a state almost as cor- 
rupt as Aéschylus himself; but some 
modern editors have rejected, without 
reason, supplements furnished by Stobeus, 
Julius Pollux, and Suidas, which pre- 
ceding scholars had already pointed out, 
and which Mr. Burges has fully confirmed. 
He then proceeds to produce some of the 
fruit of his own researches. 

2. Mr. Cullimore read a letter from the 
Rev. Dr. Hincks, adverting to several 
points in Egyptian and scriptural chro- 
nology, of which the chief related to the 
age of King Mandouothph. This king is 
referred by Dr. Leemans to the first ages ; 
by Champollion and Rosellini to the 
twenty-first dynasty ; by Mr. Sharpe to 
the age of the Saites and Persians. Dr. 
Hincks observed: ‘‘ I cannot find a single 
character in either of the inscriptions re- 
lating to King Mandouothph that was not 
in common use before the eighteenth 
dynasty, and this makes me very confident 
that he reigned then.’’ In a subsequent 
letter he remarks: ‘‘ I am quite satisfied 
ofthe antiquity ofthis King Mandouothph, 
or Monthothph, whose tablets are on the 
Cosseir road (Burton’s Excerpta Hiero- 
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glyphica, pl. iii. and v.), as prior to the 
twelfth dynasty (the monumental pre- 
decessors of the eighteenth), and pro- 
bably to Papei (a monumental predecessor 
of the twelfth) :” and the still more sub- 
sequent examination of a tablet attributed 
by Rosellini to the twenty-first dynasty 
(No. 132 and 133 of ‘The Names and 
Titles of the Kings of Egypt according to 
the Original Monuments’), has led him to 
further confirmation of these views. Dr. 
Hincks also proposes a corrected reading 
of the date 440 in the Septuagint trans- 
lation of 1 Kings vi. 1, which stands 480 
in the Hebrew, and our authorised trans- 
lation, viz. the 640th year, this being the 
difference between the date of the exode, 
B.C. 1667 (or 345 years before the Egyp- 
tian canicular era, B.c. 1322), and that of 
the Temple, B.c. 1027, as both are stated 
in the patristic system of Clement of 
Alexandria, which he, Dr. H. conceives, 
derived from the original reading of the 
Seventy, as above corrected. 

3. A letter from Colonel Leake to the 
Secretary, with a corrected copy of the 
Greek inscription on the great stele at 
Xanthus, published in the fourth volume 
of the Society’s Transactions, p. 257. 
This copy was transcribed by Mr. Fel- 
lows from the mould obtained by him 
during his late residence at Xahunts. 
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Sept. 26. A new chapel of ease for the 
Fen-end parts of Walpole parish, which 
has been some time building, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Norwich. It has 
neither steeple nor side-aisles, is built in 
the Norman style, and is 46 feet long by 
25 wide, with a circular apse at the east 
end, and a small vestry adjoining the 
north side of the apse. The front is 
plain, consisting merely of a door, sur- 
rounded with a circular arch and zig-zag 
moulding, and two windows in the same 
style above, surmounted with a turret, in 
which two bells are hung under zig-zag 
arches. The roof, which is of very high 
pitch, is covered with scale tiling, and the 
ridge is covered with an open fleur-de-lis. 
Four small windows on each side of the 
chapel are divided by plain flat buttresses, 
and five spaces in the apse are similarly 
divided. The only attempt at ornament 
in this part of the chapel is the introduc- 
tion of a series of heads and carvings, 
rudely executed, beneath the nave of the 
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roof. The seatings, which fill the entire 
chapel, leaving only a small space up the 
centre, are all open, and terminated by a 
finial carved in oak by the hand of Mr. 
Moore, the rector, which consists gene- 
rally of clustered leaves disposed some- 
what like a trefoil. They are calculated 
for about 400 persons. The floor is com- 
posed of tiling with raised figures and in-~ 
scriptions — Vigilate et Orate— copied 
from some found in one of the Norfolk 
churches. Between this part of the chapel 
and the apse is a fine arch spanning nearly 
three parts of the entire breadth of the 
chapel. The pulpit is let into the wall on 
the north side of the chancel arch, and is of 
Caen stone. A small reading-desk of oak, 
well executed in open work of the Per- 
pendicular style, stands below it. The 
roof is open, consisting of plain timber, 
with leg-beams resting on plain brackets. 
Immediately beneath the roof is a mould- 
ing painted in ribbons and gilt with stars, 
and along its centre course are eight 
verses of the ‘‘ Te Deum,”’ in Latin. 

The apse, or “—_ is very small— 
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being about 15 feet by 12. A stonealtar- 
table, mounted on three steps, and sur- 
rounded at the upper edge by a kind of 
dog-tooth quatrefoil, is the most conspi- 
cuous object kere. Four small windows 
of stained glass, containing figures of St. 
Katharine, St. Peter the Virgin, and ano- 
ther Saint, twinkle down on the floor of 
beautiful encaustic tiling, and lead the 
eye upwards to the roof, composed of four 
broad flat groinings, radiating from a 
central boss. On the south is a piscina 
on a twisted column, and on the north a 
credence table on a bracket. Two stone 
niches, intended for seats, face the en- 
trance to the vestry on the north side. 

The expenses were limited to 1400 or 
1500 pounds. To the enthusiastic feeling 
of the Rev. A. Moore, the rector, who 
has himself worked as hard as any la- 
bourer, the principal credit is due; and 
the specimens of carving, both in wood 
and stone, which the chapel displays, will 
be lasting evidences of his skill and in- 
dustry. Except ina few minor details, 
the building is pretty regular in its style; 
but the finials of the seats, the reading 
desk, and the altar-table, all remind us of 
other periods than that which the rest of 
the chapel furnishes. Mr. Buckle is the 
architect. 

Sept. 30. The Bishop of Salisbury con- 
secrated Trinity Church, Dilton’s Marsh, 
Westbury. The Bishop, in his sermon, 
referred to the enormous amount of schism 
in the parish (no less than twelve meeting- 
houses existing therein), which his Lord- 
ship acknowledged to have in great mea- 
sure arisen from the neglect of the Church. 
The building is of Norman design, being 
cruciform, the eastern end circular, and 
with a low tower. The north doorway 
and font are very good; the pulpit ela- 
borate; the seats are low, open, and of 
good design, but, by a strange mistake, 
adapted only for seats, the under part of 
the seat having been blocked up to make 
sitting the more convenient, whilst kneel- 
ing is rendered totally impossible! The 
windows in the chancel are of stained 
glass, representing the Incarnation, Cru- 
cifixion, and Resurrection of our Lord ; 
they are the gift of Mrs. Phipps, of Leigh- 
ton, who also presented the altar cloth. 
The windows in the transept are also of 
stained glass. The altar is a massive table 
of wood, supported on Norman pillars. 

Oct. 1. Horningsham Church, in the 
county of Dorset, was dedicated to the 
worship of Almighty God by the same 
diocesan. The sum collected at the of- 

’ fertory, being above 402, was given to the 
Diocesan Church Building Society, there 
being no oollection for the church itself, 
which has been built at the sole expense 
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of the Marchioness of Bath, through 
whose kind liberality one of the parish 
churches of Dorchester, All Saints, has 
received additional enrichment in the gift 
of the West Door. The Marquess of 
Bath, at present in his minority, and at 
Eton, presented in person at the altar 
rails the deed of endowment. The church 
was built under the direction of Mr. 
Wyatt, the diocesan architect, the archi- 
tecture being of a date similar to the old 
church, i.e. of the 15th century. The 
seats are all of oak, and open, the chancel 
seats having very enriched ends. The 
font, altar, screens, and pulpit, are all of 
stone, the roof of open woodwork, with 
carved spandrils and corbels. The chan- 
cel windows are of painted glass, and ap- 
propriate texts are painted on various parts 
of the walls. 

Oct. 2. The church of Codford St. 
Mary, Wilts, was consecrated, having 
been nearly rebuilt. The old tower, and 
a portion of the south wall, belonged to 
the original structure. The south wall 
having fallen, in the course of 1843, whilst 
the rubbish was being removed from around 
the foundations, it was resolved to build 
an additional aisle. In carrying out this 
intention, it was found necessary to take 
down the old walls, and thus various frag- 
ments of carved stone, clearly indicating 
the age of the original Church, were 
brought to light. The date is supposed 
to have been about 1000. (See the ‘‘ Me. 
morials of Codford St. Mary,” by Dr. 
Ingram, the President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, who is a native of the parish.) — 
The additional aisle is built in the Deco- 
rated style, which pervades the entire 
building ; Early-English windows are 
formed on the north side of the chancel, 
and the east window is Perpendicular. 
(If this account be correct, the pa- 
rishioners have secured a very singular 
variety of architecture!) The east window 
of the Church is filled with stained glass 
of various allegorical and heraldic designs. 
It contains the coat of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, patrons of the living, in the first 
light, the Queen’s arms in the centre 
one, and those of the diocese in the third. 
The east window of the south aisle con- 
tains the arms of the Rector, and the 
south window nearest the dooris a memo- 
rial window to Dr. Ingram’s family, with 
the armorial bearings, and an inscription 
in diagonal lines. A beautiful tablet, de- 
signed by Mr. Wyatt, and according with 
the prevailing style of the church, com- 
memorates the same family, and is placed 
over the south door. The fittings are 
chiefly of stained and varnished deal, with 
oak, as far as practicable. The sittings 
are open, and the altar and pulpit hang- 
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ings of crimson cloth, worked by some 
young ladies with suitable devices and 
emblems. There is a square niche in the 
north wall of the chancel, for receiving 
the elements prior to oblation. 

All Saints’ Church, Liverpool, has 
passed into the hands of the Romanists, 
for 2700/. It was only a church ‘ so 
called”—having been merely licensed by 
the Bishop for the performance of Divine 
worship. 

Oct.2. A Church at Welshpool, erected 
by subscription in honour of the coming 
of age of Lord Viscount Clive, was conse- 
crated (in consequence of the illness of 
the venerable Bishop of St. Asaph,) by the 
Lord Bishop of Hereford. At the con- 
clusion of the service a collection was 
made, which amounted to the sum of 
2101. 7s. 14d. There is room for 1000 
persons in the Church, and one-half of 
the sittings are free. The sum of 6000/. 
was subscribed for the building, but this, 
it appears, is not sufficient to pay the cost. 
On the 4th, the new Church at Chapel 
Lawn, in the parish of Clun, Salop, was 
consecrated by the same Bishop. 

Oct. 3. The consecration of the parish 
church at Newton Tony, Wilts, by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, took place. It is 
intended to accommodate more than 230 
persons, and has been rebuilt on nearly 
the same site as the old one. It is a 
picturesque and chaste building, from the 
design of Mr. Wyatt. 

The new church at Wood-green, in 
the parish of Tottenham, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of London. The 
hamlet contains a population of about 
400, and the church affords accommoda- 
tion for about half that number. It is of 
the Early-English style, and has been con- 
structed under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Scott and Moffatt. It is entirely 
of stone, Kentish rag, dressed with Brom- 
hill stone. The pulpit and font have been 
carved in Painswick stone, by Mr. Cox, 
of Oxford. The service for the Holy 
Communion has been made after the 
fashion of that lately presented to the 
church at Malta. The roof is open, and 
the seats are open also. 

Oct.4. The old Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Marlborough, after having under- 
gone substantial and judicious repair, was 
re-opened for divine service. The Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, attended by a nu- 
merous body of the neighbouring Clergy, 
including the Ven. Archdeacon Macdonald, 
proceeded from the residence of the Vicar 
to the Church, where the Corporation of 
the borough and a large congregation 
(amongst whom were the Marquess of 
Ailesbury, with Lord and Lady E. Bruce), 
Were awaiting their arrival, The fine old 
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Norman door-way at the west end, which 
had been closed from time immemorial, 
was now thrown open, and the peals of 
the recently enlarged and full-toned organ 
welcomed the reverend body as they ad- 
vanced to occupy the places appointed for 
them at and about the altar. The prayers 
were impressively read by the Vicar, the 
Rev. C. W. Edmonstone, and the Bishop 
delivered a powerful and appropriate dis- 
course from Ps. xv. 1. At the Offertory 
a collection was made amounting to 
807. 14s. 

Oct. 7. The Bishop of Salisbury con- 
secrated a new church at North Moor, in 
the parish of North Petherton, and 
preached the Consecration Sermon. 

Oct. 9. The new Church of Clifton 
Hampden, near Abingdon, was used for 
the first time for the performance of pub- 
lic worship. It stands on the site of the 
old church, and has been built at the sole 
expense of Henry Gibbs, esq. the lord of 
the manor of Clifton, from plans prepared 
by Messrs. Scott and Moffatt, of London. 
One of the south windows contains a 
painting of St. Michael, to whem the 
building is dedicated; and the chancel 
window, supplied by Mr. Willement, con- 
tains in the lower part three large com- 
partments, in which are representations 
of the Baptism of Christ by St. John; 
the Crucifixion ; and the Supper at Em- 
maus. The openings of the head are occu- 
pied by Angels in adoration. At the base 
of the window is the following inscription 
upon a scroll: ‘* Looking unto Jesus the 
author and finisher of our faith.” The 
pulpit, altar, and font, are of stone, from 
the chisel of Mr. Cox. 

Oct.10. “The consecration of the new 
church of the Holy Trinity at Halsted, 
Essex, which had been delayed owing to 
the fall of the tower, was performed by 
the Bishop of London, who was attended 
by eighty-nine clergymen. The Bishop 
preached an eloquent sermon, and the col- 
lection at the door amounted to 3817. 

Oct. 11. St. Paul’s Church, Maccles. 
field Common (the first stone of which 
was laid on the 18th of April, 1843), was 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Ches- 
ter. It is situated upon an elevated plot 
of land to the north of Brook-street, be- 
longing to the trustees of the Maccles- 
field Grammar School, and is built of 
white stone, in the Perpendicular style. 
It has a tower at the west end, 71 feet in 
height, and this is surmounted by a spire 
rising 70 feet from the base to the apex, 
making the whole 141 feet in height. 
The Church consists of nave and side 
aisles, with clerestory, and its interior 
dimensions are about 120 feet by 50 feet. 
There are seats for about nine hundred 
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persons, of which more than one-half are 
free: and there is no other distinction 
betweer the free seats and those which 
are to be let, except that the latter are 
inclosed by doors and the former are 
open atthe ends. The seats are finished 
with stall elbows and enriched finials, and 
there are twenty-two on each side the 
aisle. The altar screen, of dark-coloured 
wainscoting, is quite in keeping with 
the rest of the building, and the sedilia 
on each side of the chancel add much 
to the general effect. The communion 
table is covered with a crimson velvet cloth, 
the gift of a lady, and the communion 
service was presented by Edward Procter, 
esq. The reading-desk isa large open chair, 
with square back, and a cherub supporting 
the book-board. The pulpit is support- 
ed by a pedestal, and ornamented with 
roses and battlemented cornices. The 
roof is open, finished with oak-coloured 
pannelling. The contract price for the 
building was 4,485/.; but the whole cost, 
including the levelling of the ground and 
the approaches, and the hot-water appa- 
ratus for heating the Church, will be 
little short of 5,000/. The architect is 
Mr. Hayley, of Manchester, and the 
builder Mr. John Evans, of Macclesfield. 

Oct.15. The new church at Clifton- 
park, Bristol, was consecrated by the 
the Bishop of the diocese. It is designed 
in the Early-English style of architecture 
which prevailed in England between the 
years 1200 and 1250, as exemplified by 
parts of the cathedrals at York, Salisbury, 
Peterborough, Carlisle, and Durham. 
Accommodation is provided for upwards 
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of 1,000 persons, including 347 free 
sittings. 

Oct. 16. The restorations and re- 
pairs in the chancel and chapels of 
the old Norman church of St. John 
the Baptist, Devizes, which have been 
in progress during the last year, are 
now completed, and the recommencement 
of divine service took place this day. 
Matin service was celebrated at eight 
o’clock, in the presence of a very nume- 
rous congregation. The Litany and Come 
munion service at eleven was attend- 
ed by the distant clergy and country resi- 
dents, who flocked into the town in Jarge 
numbers. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. E. T. Phipps, Rector of Devizes, 
who dilated on the grievous mutilation 
that had been suffered to go on from 
generation to generation unheeded, till at 
last scarcely a vestige of the ancient 
Norman arcade and carved woodwork re- 
mained as a guide to restoration; this had 
been happily effected by the skill and 
intelligence of the architect (Mr. B. 
Ferrey), and he trusted that nothing had 
been introduced that had not the stamp 
and feeling of the original founders. Mr. 
Phipps advocated a full, earnest, and firm 
maintenance of the entire church system, 
as most calculated to give confidence to 
friends, and to paralyse the efforts of the 
sectarian and Romanist. During the 
readigg of the Offertory five selected 
clergymen collected the alms, which 
amounted to 73/. 7s. 43d. After which 
nearly two hundred persons received the 
holy communion. 
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CHURCH PAINTING AT TRURO. 

As Mr. W. Pearce, statuary, of Truro, 
was removing a portion of the plaster on 
the north side of St. Clement’s Church, 
Cornwall, for the erection of a tablet, he 
came upon a rudely executed painting, 
but the colours well preserved, about 12ft. 
by 10ft. inclosed in a quatrefoil border. 
It is thus described in the Western Lu- 
minary: ‘‘ The principal figure is recum- 
bent, and he holds in his right hand a 
palm branch. By his side stands a fe- 
male figure in royal ermined robe, and 
holding a globe and cross. Beneath is 
an antique ship, with quaint high fore- 
castle and poop, and around it are sport- 
ing a number of mermaids and dolphins. 
In the upper part of the painting are 
some rude representations of churches, 
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and at the open entrance of one of them 
is shown a man pulling a bell in the 
steeple, by means of a leverage something 
similar to that by which we see our 
smiths’ bellows now worked. The whole 
painting exhibits a thorough disregard of 
proportion, grouping and perspective. It 
is conjectured that the design of the 
painting was to commemorate the return 
of Admiral Hawkins, of Trewithian, in 
the adjoining parish of Probus, one of the 
commanders of the English fleet which 
conquered the ‘Invincible’ Armada; 
with Queen Elizabeth welcoming him 
home, and his countrymen also testifying 
their joy at his return.” —This is an amus- 
ing instance of the prevalent inclination 
in all localities to attach every thing to 
the best remembered persons and events 
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in their history; and also a more uncom- 
mon example of an object of antiquity 
being post-dated instead of ante-dated. 
The painting was evidently the very pre- 
valent subject of St. Christopher. The 
upper part of his figure alone seems to 
have been uncovered, and thus was mis- 
taken to be recumbent. The supposed 
‘¢ female figure” was the infant Christ, 
holding as usual the orb and cross. The 
dolphins and other aquatic accessories 
are also the conventional features of the 
subject, and its identity is finally con- 
firmed by the hermit tolling his bell in 
the background. 

MR. THOMAS’S COLLECTION OF COINS. 

The very fine collection of Coins and 
Medals belonging to the late Mr. Tho- 
mas, lately sold by auction by Mr. Leigh 
Sotheby, comprised such a suite of Syra- 
cusan medallions, all in the highest con- 
dition, and executed at a time when 
‘numismatic art had attained its zenith, 
as have never before been brought to the 
hammer; a surprising accumulation of 
Cyricene staters in gold ; a beautiful series 
of Asiatic coins in electrum; the Kings 
of the Bosphorus in gold and silver; 
coins of Alexander the Great ; silver coins 
of the Seleucide ; a wonderful and most 
valuable series of the Ptolemies in gold; 
together with an immense assemblage of 
Roman gold coins in the finest state, 
ranging from the consular times down to 
the extinction of art under the Emperors 
of Byzantium. 

The following is a list of the prices of 
some of the most important articles :—Lot 
17, gold coin of Campania, 41/7. 10s.; 223, 
Julius, 237. 10s.; 239, an unique medal 
of Commodus, relating to Britain, 75/. ; 
silver medallion of Carthage, lot 381, 43/.; 
medallions of Syracuse, 30/. to 351, each ; 
630, medallion of Hiero, 35/.; 704, me- 
dallion of Annius Verus, 34/.; 883, 
unique and unpublished coin of Alex- 
ander, in silver, 112/.; 1003, didrachm of 
of Philippi, in gold, 307.; 1069, medal of 
Julia Titi, in gold, 477.; 1293, coin of 
Matidia, in brass, 42/7. 10s. ; 1373, drachm 
of Pyrrhus, in gold, 36/.; 1420, gold 
coin of Thebes, 231. 10s.; 1498, gold di- 
drachm of Athens, 30/. 10s.; 1500, sil- 
ver medallion of Athens, 30/.; 2129, 
stater of Clazomene, in gold, 67/.; 2132, 
gold coin of Ephesus, 101/.; 2262, coin 
Smyrna, in silver, 38/.; 2304, Septimus 
Severus, in brass, 21/.; 2405, Nicocles, 
in gold, 712. ; 2431, gold didrachm of An- 
tiochus, 602. ; 2474, Maximus, in gold, 38/.; 
2548, tetradrachm of Demetrius and Lao- 
dice, in silver, 407. 10s. ; 2855, gold coin of 
Berenice, with unique symbol, 165/.; 
2854, Ptolemy IV. in gold, 175/, &c. The 
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competition throughout was most spirited. 
The sum realised by the sale is nearly 
17,0004. and we are happy to find that 
many of the rarer and more interesting 
treasures have passed into the collection 
of our National Museum. 


SAXON CHURCHES. 

Some members of the Cambridge Came 
den Society, who have been touring 
through the north and east of Lincola- 
shire, have sent reports to their society of 
the discovery of seven Saxon towers, 
St. Martin’s, Waith; St. Giles, Scartho; 
St. Mary’s, Clee, Holy Trinity, Swallow, 
St. Nicholas, Caburn ; St. Mary’s, Roth- 
well; and St. John’s, Nettleton. These pa- 
rishes lie near the high road between Louth 
and Grimsby. Theystate that the fouls at 
Waith, Scartho, Holton, Caburn, and 
Clee, are apparently all as old as the 
towers. They are rude cylindrical stones 
with some coarse sculptured ornament 
round the top. The tower at Rothwell is, 
perhaps, the most complete example of 
this style. The belfry windows all re- 
main in their original condition. The 
masonry is very rough sandstone, with 
large quoins. All the towers are of two 
stages, and have neither pilasters nor 
staircase. They also state that the con- 
dition of the Lincolnshire churches in the 
Wolds, and especially near Spilsby, is 
most deplorable. The state of dilapida- 
tion, neglect, and utter desecration into 
which they have been suffered to fall must 
be seen to be credited. Many of them 
are brick rooms in the Pagan style, rebuilt 
in the last century; some are quite mo- 
dern, literally of no style at all. The pa 
rishes of Raithby, East Keal, Hundleby, 
Great and Little Steeping, Firsby, Irby, 
Gunby, Langton, Ashby, Scremby, and 
Aswardby, may be quoted as verifying 
their remarks ; and the fact is noticed by 
them in the hope that the authorities 
will look into the matter. 


Stone Coffins.—On clearing away some 
earth from an old barn-yard, connected 
with the farm of Broom Park, in the 
neighbourhood of Mid-Calder, a great 
number of stone coffins were found a few 
feet below the surface of the ground. On 
removing the lids the bodies were found 
in good preservation, the principal bones 
being perfectly entire. hey appear to 
have been placed in their coffins without 
any kind of covering, as no habiliments of 
any kind, or anything to indicate their 
rank, condition, or occupstion in life, 
could be discovered. The coffins consist 
of slabs of stones got from the river, 
rudely put together and constructed on the 
spot. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


A —_ ordonnance, dated from Eu, 
remits the remainder of the punishment 
of all the political prisoners in France who 
were condemned before the commence- 
ment of the present year, and whose im- 
prisonment would not have terminated in 
due course before the first of January, 
1847. The same act of clemency is also 
extended to twelve political prisoners, 
who had been condemned to various 
terms of imprisonment of from six to 
twenty years, making the whole number 
thus favoured nearly sixty. 


SWEDEN. 


Nearly all the Swedish provinces have 
suffered severely from inundations, but in 
the greatest degree the country bordering 
on the river Roeyo, which rose 13 feet 
in less than an hour, rushing in torrents 
upon the large village of Konradsfont and 
its environs, which were quickly sub- 
merged ; sweeping away all the houses 
and factories, and 22 windmills, and, in 
fact, leaving nothing but a mass of ruins, 
About 500 persons are said to have pe- 
rished, and the loss of property is esti- 
mated at 800,000 rix-dollars, 


INDIA. 


Sir Henry Hardinge arrived at Cal- 
cutta on the 23d of July, and was imme- 
diately sworn into office. On the next 
and subsequent days he held levees and 
durbars, Prior to his departure, Lord 
Ellenborough was entertained publicly by 
the officers of the army at Culcutta. He 


embarked on the Ist of August on board 
the steamer Tenasserim, and immediately 
started for Suez; and is since arrived 
in this country, and been advanced to 
an earldom. A mutiny of the 64th 
Regiment of Bengal Infantry has been 
repressed by the decided measures of Ge- 
neral Hunter, and produced the most 
stringent proceedings on the part of Sir 
Charles Napier, the Governor of Sinde. 
The colours were taken from the regi- 
ment, and forty ringleaders placed on trial 
for mutiny. 


POLAND, 


The Emperor of Russia has issued an 
edict by which the division of the king- 
dom of Poland is changed from its pre- 
sent number of governments to five. 
This new division is to be effected by the 
union of the government of Sandomir 
with that of Kielce, under the denomina- 
tion of the government of Radom, and 
of Poldachia with Warsaw, under the 
denomination of Warsaw; the govern- 
ments of Plosk, Lublin, and Augustowo, 
are to remain in their present state. 


CHINA. 


Great dissatisfaction is felt at the 
meddling of the French and Americans 
in the now settled affairs with China. It 
is mentioned that Sir H. Pottinger, prior 
to his departure for England, had intro- 
duced his successor, Mr. Davis, to 
Keying, when they held a conversation 
without the aid of an interpreter. This 
is considered a great advantage. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


VISIT OF THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 

We kave this month to record an event 
which will form a bright page.in the annals 
of England. For the first time in our 
history a reigning monarch of France has 
voluntarily landed on our shores. He 
has come with the general approbation of 
the great nation he governs so sagaciously ; 
he has been received by the consort of 
the Sovereign and the great hero of his 
age at Portsmouth; has been welcomed 
.wherever be appeared but for a moment 
by the hearty and honest acelamations of 
the popular voice; and has been met at 
Windsor with something dearer than even 
regal magnificence, the affectionate regard 


of the Queen, and the respectful homage 
of her court and government—homage in 
which honour of his kingly position is 
blended with admiration of the noble 
qualities that have distinguished his me- 
morable career, as an exile, a prince, and 
a monarch, 

It was fixed that the King should take 
his departure from Eu, in Normandy, 
on Monday, Oct. 5. He embarked 


from Tréport in Le Gomer steam-ship, 
accompanied by his son the Duke de 
Montpensier, M. Guizot, Admiral le 
Baron de Mackau, Minister of Marine 
and Colonies, attended by Le Capitaine 
Pellion, R,N. and Le Capitaine Page, 
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R.N. Aides-de-Camp to his Excellency; 
Le Baron Fain, Chef du Cabinet du Roi; 
Dr. Fouquier, Physician in attendance 
on his Majesty; and M. Pasquier, Sur- 
geon in ordinary to the King. Le Ge. 
neral Baron Athalin, Le General Comte de 
Rumigny, Colonel Comte de Chabannes, 
and Colonel Comte Dumas were Aides- 
de-Camp in attendance on the King ; and 
Colonel Thierry, Aide-de-Camp to the 
Duke de Montpensier. 

Of course all was expectation and 
anxious preparation for the royal visitor 
at Portsmouth. It was contrived that a 
sort of fleet, as it were, formed of the 
squadron of experimental gun-brigs and 
one or two ships-of-the-line, and some 
other vessels, should, by stretching out 
for some miles off the harbour in the 
direction of the French coast, at once act 
as heralds of the approach of the French 
vessels, and as a sort of escort to his Ma- 
jesty up the harbour. The St. Vincent, 
120, was at Spithead, and at a short dis- 
tance from her was the Queen, 110. There 
were also in the line of outlying ships 
several of the royal yacht squadron, ex- 
tending far out in the horizon, and await- 
ing the moment when the appearance of 
the first French vessel should call them 
intoactivity. The fleet of gaily-decorated 
vessels grew, as it glided slowly on, aug- 
mented every minute by some additions, 
by large and small steamers, brigs, cutters, 
yachts, traders—in short, by every de- 
scription of craft that floats in these 
waters, not to omit thousands of small 
sailing and row boats, filled with ladies 
and gentlemen in gay attire, and remind- 
ing one of the boat fairs in the rivers of 
China. As soon as the Gomer had an- 
chored, Sir Charles Rowley sent a boat 
to take aboard the French corps diploma- 
tique, which consisted of the Ambassador 
(his Excellency the Comte de Ste. Au- 
laire), the Counts de Jarnac and de No- 
ailles, the Baron de Talleyrand, MM. 
de Rabaudy, de la Belinaye, &c. Hardly 
had they been introduced to their royal 
master than the corporation of Ports- 
mouth came aboard to present their ad- 
dress, The Recorder Mr. Rawlinson 
read an address, to which his Majesty 
immediately delivered in English the fol- 
lowing reply :— 

‘“Mr. Mayor, Messrs. Aldermen and 
Burgesses, and Gentlemen who now sur- 
round me, it is with peculiar satisfaction 
that I acknowledge the gracious permis- 
sion of her Majesty Queen Victoria to 
admit you to present to me this address. 
I have heard it read with unfeigned satis- 
faction, for, having in former years long 
enjoyed the shelter and hospitality of your 
generous shores, it affords me the highest 
gratification to be able to express the 





warm feelings of my heart on the present 
occasion, 

‘« Last year her Majesty kindly paid 
me a visit, which I felt as a great favour, 
and which I know has much tended to 
maintain and strengthen the friendship 
subsisting between the two countries, and 
which most warmly subsists between the 
hearts of the two Sovereigns. My wish 
has always been to promote sincere union 
between my country and yours. When 
I formerly shared your hospitality, I long 
lamented the war which then unhappily 
raged between the two nations. I blessed 
its termination, and it was ever my desire 
and intention to cultivate good relations 
between the two countries. I felt, of 
course, that my first interest was towards 
my own country; but I felt that it was 
much more my interest that my country 
should be at peace with your country, and 
that your country should be at peace with 
my country. I felt also that this was ne. 
cessary no less for our mutual prosperity 
than for that of mankind and all the world, 
inasmuch as no country can increase in 
prosperity but by the increase of the pros- 
perity of its neighbours. I felt, and still 
feel, it our mutual interest that there 
should be no feelings of national jealousy 
subsisting between nations, and that, if 
such feelings cannot be entirely destroyed, 
we should at least always work to put an 
end tothem, Such has always been my 
aim; and I account it my very good for- 
tune to be again visiting your shores, and 
enabled to express to her Majesty my 
sincere affection, my warm friendship, 
and my gratitude for the many tokens of 
friendship she has bestowed upon me. 

‘‘T am happy, also, on this occasion, 
to be able to express how much I am 
gratified by this address. I assure you 
the recollection of the reception 1 have 
met with in England will never be effaced 
from my heart. Long may we all, gen- 
tlemen, enjoy the blessings of peace. Such 
is my aim and my wish. Depend upon 
it I shall be warmly assisted in France in 
its maintenance and cultivation, and be 
assured at least that no effort on my part 
shall be wanting for it.’’ 

His Majesty spoke with great fluency 
in the purest English accent, and evi- 
dently with much feeling. The Recorder 
ventured to express a wish that his Ma- 
jesty had a copy of his speech. The 
King’s answer was, ‘‘ I have no copy—I 
have improvised, but it is spoken from 
my heart.” 

At half-past ten his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert arrived at the Victualling- 
yard, accompanied by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and embarked in a barge to wel- 
come the King, who immediately after 
landed, and proceeded at once to the 
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railway, by which he travelled to Farn. 
borough. Her Majesty, accompanied by 
the Duchess of Kent, and attended by 
the Countess of Gainsborough, the lady 
in waiting, and by Sir Robert Peel, the 
Earl of Liverpool, Earl Delawarr, the 
Hon. George Anson, and other principal 
officers of the household, awaited the 
King’s arrival at the grand vestibule of 
Windsor Castle at a quarter past two 
e’clock. Their Mujesties embraced af- 
fectionately at the moment of meeting, 
and the illustrious party proceeded up the 
grand staircase; the Queen on the arm of 
the King of the French, the Duchess of 
Kent with the Duke de Montpensier, and 
M. Guizot following with the Earl of 
Jersey. 

On Thursday the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the King of the French, the 
Duke of Montpensier, &c. proceeded to 
Claremont, and from thence to Twicken- 
ham, to the house formerly occupied by 
his Majesty, and now in the occupation 
of the Earl of Mornington. The royal 
party then went through Hampton Court 
to Claremont House, and then returned to 
the Castle,whereagrand banquet wasserved 
at seven o’clock in St. George’s Hall. 

On Friday a Chapter of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter was held 
by the Queen in the Throne-room, 
when the King was invested with the 


insignia of the Order, by her Majesty. 
The knights present were Prince Albert, 
the Dukes of Cambridge, Rutland, Wel- 
lington, Devonshire, Buccleuch, Beau- 
fort, and Buckingham; Marquesses of 


Anglesea, Exeter, Lansdowne, West- 
minster, and Salisbury. A banquet in 
honour of the occasion was then given to 
100 guests in St. George’s Hall. 

On Saturday the Duke de Montpensier 
visited Woolwich Arsenal, accompanied 
by Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar. The 
Royal party honoured Eton College with 
@ visit that day. The Mayor and Cor- 
poration of London attended in the after- 
noon, and presented an address of con. 
gratulation to the King on his arrival in 
this country ; to which his Majesty re- 
turned a suitable answer. 

On Saturday his Majesty, &c. attended 
mass in the Chapel at Clewer, and in the 
afternoon walked on the Terrace. 

On Monday morning the King de- 
parted for France, accompanied by Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, on their way 
to the Isle of Wight. Having arrived at 
the Gosport terminus, the royal party 
were received by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and Major-General Pakenham, and 

roceeded to the intended place of em- 
rkation, amid the cheers of the multi- 
tude — from the batteries. The 
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rain, however, came down in torrents, 
and it was deemed advisable, from the 
stormy state of the weather, that his 
Majesty should return to London, and 
proceed to France vid Dover. Having 
taken leave of Her Majesty in the most 
affectionate manner, the King entered 
the train, which reached Nine Elms at 
half-past ten, and he was from thence 
escorted to the terminus of the Dover 
Railway at New Cross (where the oc. 
tagonal building was at the time in flames), 
and immediately proceeded by special 
train for Dover, at which place he re- 
mained during the night at the Ship Inn. 
On Tuesday morning he embarked in Le 
Nord, one of the French Post-office 
steamers, for Calais, through a rough sea. 
His Majesty landed safely at Calais, from 
whence he proceeded that evening to the 
Chateau of Eu. 

The last time Louis Philippe visited 
England was in 1815, during the hundred 
days. When Louis XVIII. went to 
Ghent, the Duke of Orleans took refuge 
in England, where he remained until the 
battle of Waterloo enabled him once more 
to return to the Palais Royal. 

Shortly after the departure of the King 
of the French, the Queen and Prince 
Albert embarked, and on the following 
morning Her Majesty breakfasted on 
board the Gomer. Her Majesty was re- 
ceived by Vice-Admiral La Susse. The 
royal party then returned to the yacht and 
steered direct to Cowes. 

Sept. 28. A dreadful explosion of fire- 
damp occurred at Haswell Colliery, 
situate in the very centre of the great 
Durham coal-field, about seven miles 
from the city of Durham, and nine from 
Sunderland, the property of Messrs. 
Clark, Taylor, Plumer, and others. It 
is one hundred and fifty fathoms deep, 
and the workings are in the well-known 
Hutton Seam. The character of the 
mine, in respect of ventilation, has always 
stood high. Not a soul has been left to 
tell the mournful tale of how the accident 
occurred, the whole of the men employed 
in the working, ninety-five in number, 
having been swept into eternity without a 
moment’s warning. Four men, who 
were at the bottom of the shaft, escaped, 
by the fire having burned itself out before 
it reached them. Between fifty and sixty 
carts were employed in conveying the 
dead bodies to the places of interment. 
Fifty-four were buried in the burying- 
ground of South Hetton Church, the 
others at Easington and Hallgarth villages, 
about three miles distant, Haswell col- 
liery is one of the most extensive in the 
county of Durham. It employs upwards 
of 300 men and boys. 








PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZeETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Sept.17. William-Turner Holloway, of Nash- 

court, in the parish of Cam, co. Gloucester, 
rome eldest son of Samuel Holloway, by 
Nancy his late wife, daughter (and whilst 
living co-heir expectant) of Thomas Hadley, 
both of Cam aforesaid, gent. to take the sur- 
name of Turner, in lieu of Holloway. 

Oct. 2. On the recommendation of Field 
Marshal the Commander in Chief, brevet Ma- 
jor John Henry Cooke, half-pay, Unattached, 
to be one of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen at Arms. 

Oct. 4. 43d Foot, Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir 
Hercules Robert Pakenham, K.C.B. to be 
Colonel.—65th Foot, Capt. C. E. Gold to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. E.O. Wrench, 4th Drag. 
Guards, to be Major and Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Army.—Sir Robert Smirke, Knt. James 
Pennethorne, esq. and Thomas Cubitt, esq. to 
constitute, with the Official Referees appointed 
under the Act for regulating the construction 
and the use of buildings in the metropolis and 
its neighbourhood, a Board for the examina- 
tion of any persons who may present them- 
selves for the purpose of obtaining a certificate 
of qualification for the office of District Sur- 
veyor within the limits of the said Act. 

Oct. 8. 6th Dragoons, Capt. the Hon. 
Henry Crichton to be Major.—3lst Foot, Ma- 
jor John Byrne to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet 
— George Baldwin to be Major. 

- Oct. 11. Brevet, Capt. Gustavus Thomas 
Hume, 4th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Oct. 14. Edward Lord Elienborough created 
Viscount Southam, of Southam, co. Gloucester, 
and Earl of Ellenborough, co. Cumberland.— 
William Henry Draper, i be Attorney 
General for Upper Canada; Wm. Morris, ~~ 
to be Receiver General for Canada; D. B. 
Papineau, esq. to be Commissioner for Crown 
Lands for Canada; James Smith, esq. to be 
Attorney General for Lower Canada ; Dominick 
Daly, esq. to be Secretary for Canada; John 
Downie, esq. to be First Puisne Judge for Bri- 
tish Guiana ; and Francesco Dalmas, esq. tobe 
Cashier to the Government of Malta. 

Oct. 15. James Bellairs, of Haverfordwest, 
esq. (in compliance with the last will of Wm. 
Stevenson, late of Stamford, co. Lincoln, esq. 
to take the name and arms of Stevenson only. 

Oct. 19. John Kincaid, esq. late Captain in 
the Rifle Brigade, to be Exonof Her Majesty’s 
Guard of the Yeomen of Her Guard.—Col. 
John Shelton to wear the insignia, of the 
second class, of the Order of the Dooranée 
empire. 

ct. 21. James Earl of Glasgow to be 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire 
of Renfrew. F 

Oct. 22. 11th Regiment of Foot, Major John 
Casemir Harold, from 74th Foot, to be Major, 
vice John Fordyce, who exchanges.—23d Foot 
Capt. Charles Crutchley to be ajor.—Randall 
Gossip, of Thorp Arch-hall, co. York, esq. 
and Christiana his wife, only daughter of the 
late William Marshall, of Newton Kyme, in 
the said county, esq. sometime Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 3d West York Militia, deceased 
and sister and sole heir of William Hatfield 
(heretofore William Marshall), late of Laugh- 
ton-en-le-Morthen, and of Newton Kyme, esq. 
to take the surname of Hatfield, in lieu of Gos- 
sip; and the arms of Hatfield in the first 
quarter. 





Gent. Mag. Vou. XXII. 


EccLEstaSTIcAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. H. Blayds, to be a Canon of Wells. 

Rev. J. Collyer, to be Archdeacon of Norwich. 

Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, jun. D.D. to be 
a Canon of Westminster. 

Rev. T. Apperley, St. Paul, Shadwell R. Middx. 

Rev. T. Barclay, St. Simon New Church P.C. 

Bristol. 

Rev. J. Booth, St. Stephen, Salford, P.C. Man- 
chester. 

Rev. J. Bradford, Pinhoe V. Devon. 

Rev. T. Brayshaw, Eastwood, Keighley, P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. Briant, St. Paul’s, Macclesfield, New 
Church P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. H. Butcher, to the District Church of 

Ramsbottom P.C. Bury, Lancashire. 

Rev. J. E. Carter, Marden R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. H. Cartwright, Winterborne Dauntsey 
and Winterbourne Earl’s P.CC. Wilts. 

Rey. W. 8. Chapman, Kemble V. Wilts. 

Rey. W. J. Clayton, Icklington V. Camb. 

Rey. A. Clements, St. Jude New Church P.C, 
Bristol. 

Rev. H. A. Coles, Marnham V. Notts. 

Rev. A. Coote, Marsh Gibbons R. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Cree, Chaldon Herring V. Dorset. 

Rev. H. B. Davies, St. George’s Church, Hulme, 
P. C. Lance. 

Rev. J. H. Delawere, Failsworth New Church 
P.C. near Manchester. 

Rev. T. Dixon, Stockleigh English R. Devon. 

Rev. E. Dodd, St. Giles’s with St. Peter’s P.C. 
Cambridge. 

Rey. R. W. Greaves, Tooting R. Surrey. 

Rev. T. R. Green, Byker District Church P.C. 
Durham. 

Rev. J. C. Gregory, Holt R, Wiltshire. 

Hon. and Rev. A. H. Gore, Withcall R. Linc. 

Rev. J. H..Gossett, Northam V, Sussex. 

Rev. A. Hackman, St. Paul’s P.C. Oxford. 

Rev. J. Haigh, St. Paul’s, Huddersfield, P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. W. Harris, Rudbaxton K. Pemb. 

Rev. G. Hawkins, ——" R. Suffolk. 

Rey. AF. Hart, Arundel V. Sussex. 

Rev. J. Hensman, Christ Church, Clifton Park, 
P.C. near Bristol. 

Rev. T. Howes, Moulton 3. R. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. P. Hughes, Christ Church, Dolphin- 
holme P.Cc. 

Rev. R. C. Kennicott, All Saints New Church 
P.C. Monkwearmouth, 

Hon. and Rev. T. R. Keppel, North Creake 
R. Norfolk. 

Rey. W. D. Littlejohn, Sydenham V. Oxon. 

Rev. H. Lowther, Aikton R. Cumberland. 

Rev. W. Mallock, Cheriton Bishop’s R. Staff. 

Rev. G. W. Manning, St. Juliot P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. H. E. ey Shocklach P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. C. Moreton, Scissett P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. F. O. Morris, Nafferton V. Yorkshire. 

Rey, S. Pagan, Leverbridge New Church, Bol- 
ton-le Moors. P.C. Lancashire. 

v. P. H. Palmer, Woolsthorpe R. Linc. 
Rev. S. Pearson, West Bilney P.C. Norfolk. 
Rev. C. Postlethwaite, Grove R. Notts. 

Rev. G. Pretyman, Great Carlton V. Linc. 
Rev. P. V. Robinson, Landewednach R. Cornw. 
Rev. L. H. Rudd, Ruscombe P.C. Berks. 

Rev. H. Sewell, Burgate R. Suffolk. 

Rev. D’Arcy Sirr, Yoxford R, Suffolk. 

Rev. B. Smith, St. Mary the Less P. C. Cam- 


x 
Rev. F. Sockett, St. James’s, West Brom- 
wich, P.C. eee 5 i 
3 2 








Bi PITU ATTEN eed 


438 Births. — Marriages. [Nov. 


Rev. A. Thompson, Hotham R. Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. Trevit, Horndon-on-the-Hill V. Essex. 

Rev. J. Wallas, Stainton-on-Crosscrake P.C. 
Cheshire. 

Rev. T. Watkins, Llanvillo R. Brecon. 

Rev. D. Wheeler, St. Paul’s P.C. Worc. 

Rev. W. Williams, Stokesay R. Herefordshire, 

Rev. S. J. Wilson, Weston near Nantwich R. 

Rev. C. M. Wimberley, Keddington V. Linc. 

Rev. H. Wynter, Etruria District Church 
Shelton P.C, Staffordshire. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. J. F. L. Russell, M.A. to Lord Keane. 
Rev. H. Thompson, B.A. to the Earl of West- 
morland, 
Rev. T. C. Price, to Lord Howden. 





BIRTHS. 


May 20. In the Bay of Islands, New Zea- 
land, the wife of the Bishop of New Zealand, 
a son. 

Sept. 13. At Woburn, the Lady Charles 
Russell, a dau.——19. At Tidmarsh Rectory, 
the Hon. Mrs. Atherton Legh Ape ye a son. 
——At Swinnerton Park, the wife o the Hon. 
Richard Cavendish, a dau.——At Dover, the 
widow of Major Charles Baillie Brisbane, late 
of 34th ay a son.—lIn Berkeley-sq. the 
wife of the Hon. Henry oeeng M.P. a dau. 
—20. At Preston Candover, Hants, the wife 
of F. Jervoise Ellis, esq. a son and heir.——25, 
At Elsfield-house, Mrs. R. F. Wykeham Martin, 
a son.—26. At Barnstaple, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Luxmore, of twins, a son and dau. 
—In Bennett-street, St. James’s, the wife of 
Alexander Bridge, esq. surgeon, a dau.—29. At 
——- Hants, the Hon. Mrs. R. C. Trench, 
a dau. 

Lately. At Lyncombe-hill, Bath, the wife of 
John B. Cardale, esq. a dau.— At Queen-sq. 
Bath, the wife of H. N. Goddard, esq. of the 
Manor House, Cliffe, Wilts, a son.——At Salis- 
bury, the wife of W. B. Brodie, esq. a son. 
——At Podymore rectory, Mrs. Henry Digby 
Serrell, a son.——At Buckland, near Faring- 
don, Berks, Lady Throckmorton, a dau.——At 
Westbrook, Herts, Lady Georgiana Ryder, a 
son.——At Oteley-park, the wife of C. K. Main- 
waring, esq. a son and heir.—At Bandon, 
the Hon. Mrs. Bernard, a son.——Near Car- 
low, the wife of Capt. Fitzmaurice, R. N. a 
son—her 20th child, 14 of whom are now living. 
—In a the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Stanley, a dau.—In St. James’s-pl. the wife 
of Wm. Cripps, esq. M.P. a son.——At Louth- 
hall, Lady uth, a dau.—At_Glevering, 
Lady Huntingfield, a dau.—The Marchioness 
of Ormond, a son and heir.——In Dublin, the 
Hon. Mrs. Maude, a son. 

Oct. 3. At Montreal, Sevenoaks, Kent, the 
Viscountess Holmesdale, a son. ——At the 
Vicarage, Cleobury Mortimer, Shropsh., the 
wife of E. M. Moultrie, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a son.——5. At the 
Vicarage, East Brent, Somerset, the Hon. 
Mrs. illiam Towry Law, a dau.— 6. At 
Dartmouth, the wife of Jonas Coaker, esq. 
R.N. a son. At Haversham-house, near 
Hislathorpe, the wife of Geo. Edw. Wilson, 
esq. adau.——8. In Grosvenor-sq. the wife of Sir 
Thos. Winnington, Bart. M.P. a dau.—9. At 
Frant, Mrs. Michael Smith, of Gordon-sq. a 
son.——At Portsmouth, the wife of M. Bour- 
chier, esq. Lieut. of H. M.S. Excellent, of 
twin sons.——At Honingham Hall, Norfolk, 
Lady Bayning, a son and heir.——17. At the 
house of Sir F. Hamilton, Bart. in Cumber- 
land-place, Mrs. Henry C. Hamilton, a son. 
-——18. The Countess of Chichester, a son.—— 








20. At Matfen, Northumberland, Lady Blackett, 
a dau.——22. In London, Mrs. H. Merewether, 
a dau.——24. At Hatton, Lady Pollock, a son, 
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April 18. At Sydney, William Barker Boy- 
dell, . of Caer-Gwrle, co. Durham, New 


South Wales, to Mary Phcebe Broughton, 
elder dau. of the Lord Bishop of Australia. 

May .. At Hobart Town, Mr. J. W. Ro- 
barts, publisher of the Government Gazette, 
and late of Truro, to Miss Hardwicke, niece 
of Major-Gen. Hardwicke, of that —, c 

16. At Richmond, New South Wales, Lewis 
Duncan Whitaker, esq. Justice of the Peace, 
son of Edmund Whitaker, esq. late of Bamp- 
ton, Oxon, to Rebecca, youngest dau. of Wm. 
Cox, esq. of Hobartville House, Justice of the 
Peace, and Warden of the district. 

23. At St. Helena, John Henry George 
Powel Blachford, esq. of the Commissariat 
Department, nephew of the late Gen. Blach- 
ford, of Kew, to Emma-Jane, eldest dau. of 
J. Moss, esq. of St. Helena. ‘ 

June 3. AtCalcutta, Maj. Ferdinand Whyte, 
40th Regt. to Henrietta-Patricia, widow of 
Major Sholto Douglas, and sister-in-law of 
Sarah, Marchioness of Queensberry. 

July 4. In Bombay, Metcalfe Larken, esq. of 
the Civil Service, to Maria, fourth dau. of the 
Hon. James Henry Crawford, Member of 
Council at Bombay. . 

25. At Georgetown, George Mackintosh 
Montague Browne, esy. second son of the late 
Rev. T. A. Browne, of Montague House, Grand 
Sable, and grandson of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Browne, of Newton House, Yorksh. to Jean 
Mackey, eldest dau. of Alex. Mac Leod, esq. 
of Tourama. : 

~ 1. At Jamaica, David Turnbull, esq. 
her Majesty’s Judge of the Court of Mixed 
Commission, to Alice, dau. of the late John 
Musson, esq. of Paynter Vale, Bermuda. 

17. At Florence,. Alberic, eldest son of the 
Marquis Balbian, of Colcavagno, Piedmont, 
to Emilia, youngest dau. of S. Price, esq. of 
Hendon House, endon. ‘ : 

20. At Stoke Newington, Frederick Iltid 
Nicholl, esq. of Portland-pl. to Eliza-Louisa, 
dau. of William Bode, esq. of Stoke Newing- 
ton.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Ralp 
Bernal, esq. M.P. to Catherine-Isabella, only 
dau. and heiress of Sir Thomas Osborne, Bt., 
of Newtown Anner, Tipperary.——At Livery 
Dole, Capt. J. Herbert Clay, 29th Regt. 
youngest son of Lieut.-Gen. Clay, to Jane, 
third dau. of P. Boyd, esq. Baring-Crescent. 
——At Dawlish, George Edward Coryton, esq. 
son of the late J. T. Coryton, esq. of Pentillie 
Castle, Cornwall, to Mary-Louisa-Pender, dau. 
of the Rev. Charles Phillott, of the Cleve- 
lands, Dawlish, and Vicar of Frome Selwood. 
‘At Hanxwell Hall, Frederick Gordon 
Christie, esq. 13th Prince Albert’s Light Inf. 
only son of Sir Archibald Christie, K.C.H., 
Deputy-Gov. of Stirling Castle, to Augusta, 
second dau. of the late Col. Coore, of Scruton 
Hall, and Firby, Yorkshire.——At Stonehouse, 
Lieut. James Jarvis, 38th Regt. son of James 
Jarvis, esq. of Ledbury, Herefordsh. to Isa- 
bella, only dau. of the late James Rose, esq. of 
Bequia, St. Vincent.——At Liverpool, Robert 
Hall, esq. Lieut. R.N. to Teresa-Bridget, 
second dau. of the late Thomas Tunstall, esq. 
formerly of Preston-le-Skerne, Durham.——At 
St. James’s, Robert Pryor, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn, barrister-at-law, to Elizabeth-Caroline, 
dau. of Wyrley Birch, esq. of Wretham-hall, 
Norfolk.—At Newington-green, the Rev. 
Thos. Madge, to Eleanor, dau. of Jas. Bischoff, 
esq. of Highbury-terrace. At Chester, 
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Tanat Wynne Denton, esq. M.D. of Denbigh, 
to Margaret-Alice, only dau. of the late John 
Colley; esq. of Liverpool.——At Ringstead, 
William-Henry, eldest son of J. G. La Serre, 
esq. of Hackney, to Mary, second dau. of 
Thomas Wilkins, esq. of Ringstead House, 
Northamptonshire. 

21. At Naples, Capt. Lord William see 
ton, R.N. second son of the Marquis of North- 
ampton, to Eliza, dau. of Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. George Elliott ——At Rushall, Wilts, 
John Gale, esq. of Ogbourn St. George, to 
Miss Thomson, of York-terr. Regent’s Park. 
——At Colyton, John Latoysonere Scarbrough, 
esq. of Shaldon, to Marian, only child of Rear- 
Admiral Impey, of Coly Villa, Devon.—At 
Paris, Joseph Silvester Godfrey, esq. of High- 
gate, and of the Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
law, to Mary-Anne-Priestley, grand-dau. of the 
late William Maden, esq. of Lincolnshire.—— 
At Wantage, J. Zaba, esq.of Paris, to Belinda, 
youngest dau. of Robert Church, esq. of 

ishopstone, Wilts.——At Beverley, George 
Frederick Smith, esq. of Golden-sq. to Ann, 
second dau. of the late S. Shepherd, esq. of 
Beverley. 

22. At Beaulieu Hill, Norwood, Surrey, 
John Coates, esq. of Demerara, to Mary-Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Charles Bingham, esq. 
of Beaulieu Hill.——At Rendcomb, Glouces- 
tersh. Henry Miller, esq. of Preston, Lanc. 
to Caroline-Anne, eldest dau. of the late Robt. 
Robbins, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. —— At 
Streatham, John, younger son of Joseph Daw- 
son, esq. of Streatham Hill, to Mary, younger 
dau. of the late William Bousfield, esq.— At 
Westminster, Barnard Wight Holt, esq. of 
Abingdon-st. Westminster, to Sarah-Marga- 
ret, only child of Dyer Dew, esq. of Walcot- 
place, Kennington.——At Cheltenham, Evan- 
son Alchorne, esq. to Cordelia-Sophia, second 
dau. of the late Rev. John Conyers Place 
of Marnhull, Dorset.——At Paris, at the Chapel 
of the British Ambassador, the ceremony 
having been previously performed according 
to the rites of the Catholic Church, Aimé Fran- 
cois, Comte de Broc de Ja Tuveliere, Chamber- 
lain of the King of Bavaria, to Louisa, only 
dau. of the late George Rowland Minshull, esq. 
of Aston Clinton, Bucks, during many years a 
Magistrate at the Police Office, Bow-st.——At 
Newport, I.W., John Stileman Bostock, esq. of 
Ventnor, to Sarah, dau. of the late Robt. Hurst, 
esq. of Horsham Park, Sussex. At 4 
mouth, Charles Appleyard, esq. of York- 
street, Portman-square, to Catharine-Eleanor, 
ee gg dau. of Captain William Philip 

aykin, of Oriel Mount, Totnes, Devonsh. 
——At Hanwell, Charles Rivers Freeliug, esq. 
youngest son of the late Sir Francis oe 

> 





Bart. to Louisa, third dau. of Litid Nicho 
esq. of Portland-pl.——At Edinburgh, Jack- 
son Townsend, esq. of Liverpool, to Pauline- 
Frances, youngest dau. of Felix Yaniewicz, 
esq. of Edinburgh.———At Christ Church, 
Marylebone, the Rev. Daniel Moore, M.A. of 
Christ Chapel, St. John’s Wood, to Fanny- 
Henrietta, youngest dau. of the late George 
Lackington, esq. 

24. At Kennington, J. H. Thorne, esq. 
H.C.S., third son of the late Joshua Thorne, 
esq. of Old Stratford, to Sarah, youngest dau. 
of the late James Combes, esq. of Aldgate. 
—At Christ Church, Marylebone, Robert 
Deverell, eldest son of Robert Pyper, M.D. 
late 4th (Royal Irish) Dragoon Guards, to 
Harriette, Lage age) dau. of Capt. Cuthbert 
Featherstone Da a3 R.N. C.B.— At Islington, 
Edward James Gouly, eldest son of Gouly de 
Chaville, esq. late of Southern Hill, Berks, to 
Elizabeth-Frances, youngest dau. of the late 
William Hanson Dearsly, esq. of Shinfield, 
Berks. At Fulham, B. F. Foster, esq. to 
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Mariana, only dau. of the late Charles Stuart 
Nixon, esq.——At Eaton, Norfolk, Daniel Cul- 
lington, esq. jun. of Craven-st. to Anna-Maria, 
dau. of John Sherren brewer, esq. of Mile-end 
House, near Norwich.—aAt Hull, Thomas 
Adolphus Knoblock, esq. to Mary-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Rennards, esq. of Cot- 
tingham.——At Chichester, John Hamilton, 
eldest son of John Burrill, esq. of Cosham 
House, Hants, to Caroline, dau. of the late J. 
W. Wilkinson, esq. of Surbrook House.—At 
Dorking, John, second son of the late Heath- 
field Young, esq. of Dorking, to Caroline, 

oungest dau. of James Cheesman, esq.——At 

it. Saviour’s, Southwark, Philip Roberts, esq. 
of Upper Montagu-st. Russell-sq. and Carey- 
st. Lincoln’s-inn, to Sarah-Rew, only dau. of 
the late John Rawlinson Harris, esq. M. P., of 
Winchester House, Southwark. 

26. At St. Pancras, Alexander ~— esq. 
surgeon, to Jane, eldest dau. of John ‘harles 
Bristow, esq. of Eusemere Hill, Ulleswater, 
Westmoreland. 

27. At Great Baddow, near Chelmsford, 
Hunter, eldest son of William Rodwell, esq. 
of Ipswich, to Mary-Packer, dau. of James 
Boggis, esq. of Baddow Court, Essex, and 
only grandchild of the late William Packer, 
esq.——At Totnes, Stephen Francis Shairp, 
esq. banker, Totnes, to Caroline, eldest dau. of 
Charles Michelmore, esq. of Highfield.——At 
the Church of Charles the Martyr, J. C. Lamb- 
ton Carter, esq. Capt. 53rd Regt. son of the 
late Col. Carter, 44th Regt. to Susan-Frances, 
second dau. of Capt. James Lillicrap, R.N. 
—At Battersea, Adolphus F. Slade, esq. of 
Battersea-fields, to Charlotte-Amelia, eldest 
dau. of Henry P. Hulme, esq. of the Clapham- 
road. At Portsea, the Rev. Robert P. 
Hutchison, B. A., of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Cambridge, to Catharine-Bronncker, second 
dau. of William Atfield, esq. of Grove House, 
Southsea, Hants.——At Twickenham, Edward 
Nathaniel Conant, esq. eldest son of John 
Edward Conant, esq. of Upper Wimpole-st., 
to Gertrude-Mary, second dau. of the Rev. 
Charles Proby, Canon of Windsor and Vicar of 
Twickenham. At Westbury-upon-Trym, 
Edward, eldest son of the late Edward Strachey, 
esq. Bengal Civil Serv., to Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Rev. Wm. Wilkieson, of Woodbury, 
Cambridgesh. and Bath.—At Clonfert, the 
Rev. Edward I. Phipps, Rector of Devizes, 
Wilts, and son of the late Thomas Hele 
Phipps, esq. of Leighton House, to Susanna- 
Henrietta, eldest dau. of the Ven. I. S. But- 
son, Archdeacon of Clonfert, only son of the 
late Bishop of that diocese.——At Chelsea, 
Ponsonby Arthur, eldest son of the Rev. 
Henry Moore, of Ballyhale, co. Kilkenny, to 
Augusta-Sophia, youngest dau. of a 
the Hon. William Henry Gardner, of Cadogan- 

1. ‘At St. Pancras, Augustus Frederick 
Hamilton, esq. of Kentish Town, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late George Richards, 
esq. of Bedford-pl. Hampstead-road. —— At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. Edward 
Baines tor of Bluntisham, Hunts, to 
Catharine-Eularia, youngest dau. of the late 
John Baines, esq. of Shooter’s Hill, Kent. 
——At St. Mary’s, Islington, John Alex- 
ander Weir, esq. of North End, Fulham, to 
Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Dr. Venables, Royal 
Art.——At Great Malvern, the Rev. Edward 
Otto Trevelyan, A.M. of Stogumber, Somerset, 
younger son of the late Ven. Archdeacon Tre- 
velyan, to Emma, only dau. of Charles Hors- 
fall Bill, esq. of Horthes Hall co. York.— 
At Stirling, Capt. C. Thorold Hill, 29th Regt. 
Madras Army, to Emma-Harriet, eldest dau. of 
G. E. Russell, esq. late of the Madras Civil 
Service.——At St. Pancras New Church, Rich. 
James Barrow, esq. of Hawley-road, Kentish 
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Town, to Sarah, third and youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Charles Keys, East. India Co.’s 
Bombay Marine, and of Ramsgate. 

28. At Dublin, William Charles Brown, 
esq. of Manchester, to Harriett-Anne, dau. of 
Thomas Cade Battley, esq. barrister. 

29. At Budock, J. C. Fitzgerald, esq. Capt. 
R.N. to Mary, eldest dau. of John Symonds, 
esq. of Stratton House, Falmouth.—At St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman-st. William Eden Wad- 
dington, son of James Waddington, esq. of 
London Wall, to Jane, dau. of the late William 
Melton, esq. At Kennington, Mr. Ford 
Hale, jun. of St. John-street, second son of 
Ford Hale, esq. of Cannon-st. to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Robt. Nesham, esq. of Spencer 
House, North Brixton.——At Chigwell, Essex, 
Charles, eldest son of the Jate Charles Pod- 
more, esq. of Forest House, to Martha, eldest 
dau. of James Weddell Bridger, esq. of Bel- 
mont Chigwell. At Salisbury, the Rev. 
Charles Newby Wawn, of North Ferriby, 
Yorksh, to Emily-Margaret, second dau. of 
the Rev. C. H. Hodgson, of the Close.——At 
Tunbridge Wells, William Crofts, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, eldest son of. the late Rev. 
William Crofts, B.D. Vicar of North Grim- 
stone, Yorksh. to Stephana-Springett, eldest 
dau. of the late Joseph Tapson, esq. of Lon- 
don.———At All Souls’, Marylebone, R. L. 
Baker, esq. of Bordesley, Aston, Warwicksh. 
to Emma-Matilda, dau. of James Large, esq. 
of Old Cavendish-st. Cavendish-sq.—— William 
Williams, esq. banker, Newport, Monmouthsh. 
to Miss Collins, dau. of the late J. D. Collins, 
esq. of Duffryn.——At Upper Holloway, Chas. 
Bowman, esq. of Upper Woburn-pl. Tavis- 
tock-sq. to Mary, eldest dau. of Robert Lees, 
esq. of the Hanley-road, Hornsey.—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. John Roberts, M.D. of 
Paris, to Anna, relict of Charles William Tall- 
madge, esq.—At Walworth. Charles Well- 
bourne, me 4 solicitor, Tooley-st. Southwark, 
to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of P. A. Spence, 
esq. of Walworth, Surrey-——At St. Mary 
Abbott’s, Kensington, Henry Bingley Clark, 
esq. to Julia, eldest dau. of Thomas Staveley, 
esq ——At Hornsey, Henry Daniel, son of 
Daniel Davies, esq. of Warwick-st. Regent- 
st. to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Wilkinson, esq. of Crouch End, Hornsey.— 
At Leighton, Beds, David Cowie, esq. of Cal- 
cutta, to Caroline, youngest dau. of the late 
Edward Thomas Deverell, esq. and niece of 
the late Edward Lawford. esy. of Leighton. 
—At Christ Church, Marylebone, Col. Peter 
Hawker, to Helen-Susan, widow of the late 
Capt. Symonds, R.N., and dau. of the late 
Major Chatterton. 

ately. At Bexley, Charies Edward Beau- 
clerk, esq. to Penelope, dau. of the late Edward 
Hulkes, esq. At Manchester, the Rev. 
William Nassau Molesworth, Incumbent of 
Spotland, Lancashire, to Margaret, youngest 
dau. of George Murray, esq. of Ancoats Hall, 
Manchester.— At Bath, John Andrew, second 
son of J. A. Edwards, esq. late of the Comp- 
trollers of Army Accompts, to Julia, third 
dau of the late Francis Hill, esq. of Burton 
Hill, Wilts. 

a 2. At Peckham, Mr. Robert Fitzroy 
Holderness, to Ellen-Louisa, youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Joseph Andrews, East India 
Co.’s Service.——At Rushall, John Henry 
Gale, esq. of fhe Manor-house, Ogbourn St. 
George, to Miss Thompson, only dau. of Mrs. 
Bartlett, of Rushall Cottage.-———At Lea- 
mington, the Rev. Francis de Soyres, Chaplain 
to the Duke of Cambridge, to Andalusia, 
—— dau. of John Fitzgerald, esq. of 

‘ortiand-pl.——At Leamington, Capt. Mere- 


dith, R.N. to Marian rset widow of James 
i 


Benlow Hog, esq. of Thornhill Park, South- 
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amptonshire, and dau. of the late Shearman 
Bird, esq. 

3. At Leamington, Capt. Woodfall, 47th 
Madras Nat. Inf. to Mary-Anne, only surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. William Henry Lynch, 
Rector of Clarendon, Jamaica. —— At Cam- 
berwell, John Jope Rogers, M.A. Oxford, of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Maria, 
eldest dau. of William Hitchens, esq. of Cam- 
berwell Grove.——At Sidmouth, Capt. Mas- 
singberd, R.N., to Julia, eldest dau. of M. 
Gutteres, esq. of Belmont.——At St. Maryle- 
bone, James Arthur Morgan, esq. second son 
of the late John Morgan, esq. of Highbury, 
and grandson of the late John Nichols, esy. 
F.S.A., to Mary, second dau. of Joseph Ander- 
son, esq. of the Holme, Regent’s Park.—— At 
St. Mary’s, Southwark, Howard Jackson, esq. 
to Catharine-Hannah, widow of J. W. Medley, 
esq. and second dau. of the late Sir George 
Moat Keith, Bart. R.N. At Aylesford, 
Frederick William Etheredge, esq. to Mary- 
Nash, eldest dau. of Thomas Spong, esq. of 
Mill Hall.—At Old Widcome, Thos. Anstey 
Mansford, esq. of Entry Hill, solictor, third 
son of John Griffith Mansford, esq. to Anne- 
Jefferys, eldest surviving dau. of A. Stark 
Symes, esq. Lieut. R.N.——At Boldon, the 
Rey. Thomas Dalton, son of Richard Dalton, 
esq. of Candover, Hants, to Harriet, dau. of 
the Rev. John Collinson, Rector of Boldon, 
Durham.——At Abbot’s Langley, Herts, Mur- 
ray Johnson, esq. of Highgate, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Capt. Milbourne Jackson, 
R.N. of Hill Side, Abbot’s Langley.—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Russell Riccard, esq. of 
the Nunnery, Southmoiton, to Marian, only 
dau. of the late K. Hamer, esq. of Kennington. 
—At Hardenhuish, Alexander B. Rooke, 
esq. late 77th Regt. son of Capt. F. W. Rooke, 
RN. of Lackham House, to Ellen, dau. of 
Thomas Clutterbuck, esq. of Hardenhuish 
House, Wilts.——At St. Stephen’s, near Can- 
terbury, the Rev. J. Frederick Fagge, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Sir John Fagge, Bart. of 
Mystole Park, Kent, to Rose-Emily-Ward, 4th 
dau. of the late George Baker, esq. of Bever- 
ley, St. Stephen’s, and grand-dau. of the late 
Very Rev. Gerard Andrewes, D.D. Dean of 
Canterbury.—tThe Rev. George Edmundson, 
Vicar of Saintfield, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
late N. 8. Machin, esq. of Gloucester-pl. Cam- 
den Town. 

4. At Melcombe Regis, the Rev. John Sa- 
bine, of Thorn Coftin, Somerset, eldest son of 
the late Richard Sabine, esq. of Muckleford- 
house, Dorset, to Mary-Anne-Hart, eldest dau. 
of the late William Talbot, esq. of Broad 
Mayne, Dorset.——At Hurst, Sussex, the Rev. 
Frederick Vincent, Rector of Slinfold, Hor- 
sham, to Maria-Copley, youngest dau. of the 
late Robert Herries Young, esq¢.—At Kes- 
singland, Capt. W. H. Henderson, C.B. son of 
the late Alexander Henderson, esq. of Stemp- 
ster, Caithness-sh. N.B. to Elizabeth-Martha, 
relict of Capt. Lord James ‘Townsend, R.N., 
of Yarrow, Norfolk.——At Handsworth, Staf- 
fordsh. George Hay Donaldson, esq. of Hare- 
wood-sq. to Emma-De-Blois, youngest dau. of 
James Russell, esq. of Endwood Court.——At 
Cambridge, the v. Robert Phelps, D.D. 
Master of Sidney Sussex Coll. to Mary-Loraine, 
youngest dau. of Julian Shrive, esq. of Lens- 
field, Cambridge. 

5. At Askham Richard, Yorksh. the Rev. 
Peter Jackson, of Sandal Magna, to Jane, dau. 
of the late Thomas Russell, esgz.——At Brix- 
ton, Lewis William Moncrief, esq. to Sarah, 
dau. of the late Joseph Lachlan, esq. of Great 
Alie-st,——At Llandegai, Carnarvonsh., Os- 
mond Arthur Wyatt, esq. of Troy House, 
Monmouthsh. to Louisa-Anne, second dau. of 
J. Wyatt, esq. of Lime Grove, near Bangor. 
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— At Bradpole, Dorset, Henry Augustus, 
second son of Janes Temple, esq. of Brad- 

le, to Harriot, fifth dau. of Thomas Collins 

ounsell, esq. of Wykes Court, Dorset.——At 
Beverley, Richard Champney, ~*~. solicitor, 
to Rachel-Anne, dau. of Pennock Tigar, 9 
of Grove House, near Beverley.——At Pad- 
dington, the Rev. Towneley Ward Dowding, 
Clerk, of Downton, Wilts, to Elizabeth- 
Eamonson, only dau. of the late William 
Eamonson, esq. of Beal, Yorksh.— At Brix- 
ton, Mr. Thomas Nesham, of Harper-st. only 
son of Robert Neasham, esq. of North Brix- 
ton, to Jane, youngest dau. of the late John 
Van Voorst, esq. merchant.——At Hampton, 
the Rev. J. Welstead S. Powell, A. M. Incum- 
bent of Norbiton, Surrey, and Chaplain to the 
Viscount Massarene, to Georgina, youngest 
dau. of the late Wentworth Bayly, esq. of 
Weston Hall, Suffolk. At Cheltenham, 
the Rev. Thomas Parnell, Vicar of Sta- 
verton and Boddington, and only son of J. 
R. Purnhill, esq. of Kingshill, Gloucestersh. 
to Anne, only dau. of the late Major Johnson 
Wilkinson, Madras Art.—At naber, Me- 
rionethsh. George Blaxland, esq. of Bromley, 
Kent, to Rebecca, eldest dau. of William 
Jones, esq. of Glandwr, Merionethshire, and 
Crosby-square. At Teignmouth, Comm. 
Dennis, Royal Navy, to Charlotte, eldest 
dau, of Capt. Parson, R.N,——— At St. 
ancras, Josiah Dimmock, esq. of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, to Helen-Mackenzie, youngest 
dau. of George Stephen, of Camden Town. 
——At St. Marylebone, Joseph Wilson, esq. ot 
Clifford House, near Sheffield, to Jane-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau, of the late Thomas Griffith, 
esq. of Bedford-row.—At St. Pancras New 
Church, Henry, son of George Weils Harrison, 
esq. of Sandwich, Kent, to Betsy, eldest dau. 
of the late Israel Thomas, esq. of Clapham 
Rise, Surrey. 

7. At Exmouth, John Redman Ord, esq. 
eldest son of the late Rev. Craven Ord, M.A., of 
Greenstead Hall, Essex, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
and Preb. of Lincoln Cathedral, to Christine- 
Aurora, youngest dau. of the late William 
Kirkpatrick, esq and grand-dau. of the late 
Col. Kirkpatrick, Resident of Hyderabad.— 
At Windrush, John Clibborn, esq. of Lypa- 
nisky, King’s County, Ireland, to Eliza, relict 
of Arundel Roberts, esq. and eldest dau. of 
Lovell Todd, esq. of Westfield House, near 
Bath.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord 
William Hervey, second son of the Marquess 
of Bristol, and Secretary of Embassy at Paris, 
to Cecilia-Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas Francis Fremantle, 
G.C.B., K.M.T., &c. The marriage was also 
performed according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. John Thomas Jessup, esq. of Mount Jessop, 
Longford, Ireland, to Maria-Lucy, eldest dau. 
of Alexander Copland, esq. of Gloucester-pl. 
Portman-square. 

9. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord Beau- 
mont, of Carlton Hall, Yorkshire, to the Hon. 
Isabell-Anne, eldest dau. of Lord Kilmaine. 
The marriage was also performed according 
to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church. 

10. At Strathfieldsaye, the Rev. J. Warren 
Hayes, Rector of Aberfield, son of the late 
Sir T. M. Hayes, Bart. to Ellen, second dau. of 
G. E. Beauchamp, esq. of the Priory, Berks. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Norman, 
eldest son of Norman Uniacke, esq. Mount 
Uniacke, co. Cork, to Mary-Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Col. Drinkwater Bethune, of Balfour, 
co. Fife. . 

ll. At Cheltenham, the Rev. James Norris, 
D.D. President of Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford, 
to Caroline-Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
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Rev. J. J. Hume, Rector of West Kington, 
Wilts. ——At Devizes, Wilts, John Lawrence, 
esq. of St. Ives, Huntingdon, to Anne, only 
dau. of the Rev. Robert Lavender Manning, 


and grand-dau. of the late Matthew Rugeley, 
esq. of Potton, Beds. 

12. At Lacock, Thomas Abdy Fellowes, esq. 
of Langley-lodge, son of Sir Thomas Fellowes 
R.N. Knt cC.B 


. It., &c. to Eliza-Sophia, dau. o 
Capt. F. W. Rooke, R.N. of Lackham House, 
Wilts.——-At St. Mary’s, Bathwick, George 
Stuckey Lean, esq. third son of James Lean, 
esq. of Clifton, to Caroline-Mary-Anne, second 
dau. of the late Charles Harris, esq. Madras 
Civil Serv., Senior Member of Council at Fort 
Saint George, and of Bath.—— At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Viscount Grimston, M. P. for 
Herts, eldest son of the Earl of Verulam, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of Major Weyland, of Wood- 
eaton, Oxfordshire.——At Brixton, the Rev. 
Thomas George Postiewaite, B. A., of Peters- 
field, Hampshire, to Julia, youngest child of 
the late T. Sharp, esq. At St Pancras, 
Henry Mills, esq. of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, to Harriet, eldest dau. of John 
Blanshard, esq. deceased, formerly of the Hon. 
East India Company's Service. 

14. At Trinity Church, Southwark, William 
Henry Harris, grandson of the late Alderman 
Harris, of Bristul, to Harriet-Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late W. Tucker, esq. of the Cus- 
toms.——At Plymouth, the Rev. H. S. Hulme, 
of Cheadle, Staffordshire, to Mary-Martyn, 
youngest dau. of the late Samuel Symons, 
esq. of Terise, East Newlyn, Cornwall.——At 
Bruton, Somerset, Edward Mitchell, esq. to 
Fanny, relict of the late Rev. 8S. H. Cassan, 
and third dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Ireland, 
of Frome, Somerset. 

16. At Jersey, Lieut. James W. Gossett, 
R.E., son of Isaac Gossett, esq. of Jersey, to 
Maria-Asia-Hull, dau. of Lieut. J. K. Wood- 
riff, R.N. of Preston, near Weymouth, and 
grand-dau. of Commissioner Woodriff, R.N. 
C.B. late of Greenwich Hospital.—aAt St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Martin Guise, second 
son of Wm. R. Jolley, esq. of Legg to 
Lady Henrietta, widow of Sir J. Sykes, Bart. 
and dau. of Sir E. H. Smyth, Bart. M.P. for 
Colchester. 

17. At Clifton, Capt. William Ashmead 
Tate, late East India Co.’s Bombay Eng., to 
Miss Isabella Prideaux, of Clevedon.—aAt 
Plymouth, Thomas Rundle, esq. of Montpelier 
House, Weston Peverell, to Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late John Sole, esq. of Torr.—— 
At Kingsteignton, Wm. Marshall, esq. of Ply- 
mouth, to Harriet, youngest dau. of the late 
Samuel Whiteway, esq. of Oakford House.—— 
At Wotton, second son of Wotton Isaacson, 
esq. of Mildenhall, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Ward, esq. of Huntingdon.——At 
Kennington, John Augustus Cory, esq. of 
Durham, youngest son of the late Robert 
Cory, esq. of Great Yarmouth, to Emily-Anne, 
fourth dau. of Joseph Holl, esq. of South 
Lambeth. —-—At Alverstoke, Capt. Larcom, 
R.N. to Westmoreland-Jane, dau. of Vice- 
Adm. M‘Kinley.—At Loughborough, the 
Rey. T. Bowles, D.D. Rector of Woodstock, 
and domestic chaplain to the late Duke of 
Sussex, to Ellen-Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir William Walker, Leicestershire.—— 
At Liverpool, Roger Dawson, esq. Tyddyn- 
roe, near St. Asaph, to Barbara-Yelverton, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Frederic 
Powys, and cousin of Lord Lilford. 

18. At Penzance, the Rev. Edward Cooper, 
of Zeal Monachorum, to Annie, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Thomas Robyns, Vicar of Mary- 
stowe and Thrusseltone. 
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Tue Duke or GrarTon. 

' Sept. 28. At his seat, Euston Hall, 
Suffolk, in his 85th year, the Most Noble 
George Henry Fitzroy, fourth Duke of 
Grafton, co. Northampton, Earl of Ar- 
lington and Euston, Viscount Thetford 
and Ipswich, Baron Arlington, of Ar. 
lington, Middlesex, and Baron Sudbury, 
co. Suffolk, Hereditary Ranger of Whit- 
tlebury Forest, Receiver-General of the 
profits of the Seals in the Queen’s Bench 
and Common Pleas, the King’s Game 
Keeper at Newmarket, a Trustee of the 
Hunterian Museum, President of the 
Eclectic Society of London, &c. &c. 

His Grace was born on the l4th of Jan. 
1760, whilst George II. was still the reign- 
ing sovereign ; and he had, therefore, lived 
to be the subject of five successive mo- 
narchs. His father was Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, and that cir- 
cumstance led to the son becoming first a 
member of Trinity college, and afterwards 
one of the representatives of the Uni- 
versity in Parliament. Lord John Towns- 
hend and Mr. Mansfield, afterwards 
Chief Justice, had represented the Uni- 
versity for many years; but Mr. Fox's 
memorable India Bill proved fatal to their 
interests ut Cambridge, for several of their 
constituents greatly disapproved of the 
measure. At this juncture, in 1784, Mr. 
Pitt yp had previously, but unsuc- 
cessfully, contested the University, in 
1780,) and Lord Euston offered them- 
selves to the learned body, of which the 
former had been a most distinguished 
member, and the latter, if he had no other 
claim to their support, at least possessed 
the recommendation of being the heir ap- 
parent of their Chancellor. Against such 
opponents the Mansfield and ‘Townshend 
interest could not bear up, and the result 
of the contest was as follows :— 


Right Hon. William Pitt 351 
Earl of Euston..-...... 292 
Lord John Townshend ., 278 
James Mansfield, esq.... 181 


It is therefore sixty years since the de- 
ceased Duke took his seat, in this memor- 
able manner, for the first time as a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. On the 
16th Nov. in the same year (being then 
in the 25th year of his age), he married 
the Lady Maria Charlotte Waldegrave. 
Her ladyship was the second daughter of 
James second Earl of Waldegrave, whose 
widow (mother of the Countess of Euston) 
married the Duke of Gloucester, an event 
which is considered to have had much in- 


oo in producing the Royal Marriage 
ct. 

In 1790 Mr. Laurence Dundas stoutly 
contested his seat for the University with 
him, the poll being, for 

Right Hon. William Pitt 510 
Earl of Euston......... 483 
Laurence Dundas, esq.... 207 


but from that time till 1807, being a 
period of seventeen years, he remained in 
undisturbed possession of that much envied 
distinction with Mr. Pitt for his colleague. 
When the death of that great man caused 
a vacancy, Lord Henry Petty (now the 
Marquess of Lansdowne), Lord Althorp 
(Earl Spencer), and Lord Palmerston, 
became candidates. Of these three the 
first named was returned by a large ma- 
jority. At the general election in 1807, 
Lord Euston again found bimself under 
the necessity of encountering a formidable 
opposition, presented by Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Henry Petty. On that occa- 
sion the numbers were :— 


Earl of Euston ..... cone wee 
Sir Vicary Gibbs....... 312 
Lord Palmerston....... 310 


Lord Henry Petty ...... 265 


Thus, during seven-and-twenty years, he 
sat for Cambridge, nor did his parlia- 
mentary connexion with that University 
cease until he succeeded to the peerage, 
on the death of his father, the third Duke, 
which event took place on the 14th of 
March, 1811. 

It must not, however, be taken for 
granted, that during the whole of this 
time he gave himself up to the support of 
his colleague Mr. Pitt. On the contrary, 
in proportion as the conduct of the war 
against revolutionary France became more 
difficult, and the embarrassments of his 
quondam friend thickened around his head, 
Lord Euston appeared the more disposed 
to withdraw from him, and cross the floor 
of the House of Commons, in order to 
establish for himself a connexion with the 
political adversaries of the Minister. Long 
before the death of Mr. Pitt Lord Euston 
became a Whig: it is, however, only fair 
to state that, in addition to whatever other 
considerations might have influenced him, 
the weight of his father’s authority could 
not have been altogether without its effect. 
That noble Duke had retired from public 
life for some years; but towards the close 
of his days he adopted the resolution of 
again attending the House of Lords, and 
throwing himself into the ranks of Oppo- 
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sition—a course in which the son thought 
it becoming to co-operate. 

When the noble Duke just deceased was 
transferred to the Upper House, he pur. 
sued, as might be expected, the same line 
of party politics which for some years 
previous had governed his conduct in the 
House of Commons; but, though he had 
quitted the Tory ranks, he did not carry 
on hostilities against his former associates 
with the earnestness which usually cha- 
racterises one who has changed his creed. 
On the Ist of Feb. 1808, he became a 
widower, and so continued to the end of 
his days. Lady Euston, therefore, never 
lived to be Duchess of Grafton, but her 
ladyship lived long enough to be the 
mother of eleven children, of whom six 
survive. 

His Grace was formerly Lord Lieu- 
tenantand Custos Rotulorum of the county 
of Suffolk, but was obliged to resign that 
appointment on account of his increasing 
infirmities some time since, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Earl of Stradbroke. He 
was also, previously to the Municipal Re- 
form Act, Recorder of Thetford. His 
Grace was elected a Knight of the Garter 
in 1834. 

The remains of the late Duke were 
interred, on October 15, at Euston, 
Suffolk, the place of sepulture of all his 
ducal ancestors. The late Countess of 
Euston was interred at Grafton, North- 
amptonshire. 

The children of the Duke of Grafton 
by the lady already mentioned were as fol- 
low. By a singular fatality the five 
youngest are all dead, whilst the six 
eldest survive. 1. Lady Maria-Anne, 
married in 1810to Sir William Oglander, 
Bart.; 2. Lady Georgiana Laura Fitzroy, 
unmarried ; 3. Lady Elizabeth-Anne, mar- 
ried in 1814 (as his second wife) to her 
cousin John Henry Smyth, esq. eldest son 
of the late Right Hon. John Smyth, by 
the Lady Georgiana Fitzroy, and was left 
his widow in 1822; 4. Henry now Duke 
of Grafton; 5. Lord Charles Fitzroy, a 
Privy Councillor, and M.P. for Bury; 
he married in 1825 Lady Anne Cavendish, 
eldest daughter of the first Earl of Bur- 
lington, and has issue ; 6. Lady Isabella- 
Frances, married in 1824 to Joseph St. 
John, esg.; 7. Lord William, who died in 
1804, aged ten; 8. Lord Hugh- George, 
who died in 1797, in his 2d year; 9. Lord 
Richard-James, who died an infant in 
1798; 10. Lord Richard- William, who 
died in 1801, in his 2d year; and 12. Lord 
James-Henry, who died in 1834, aged 30. 

The present Duke was formerly M.P. 
for Ipswich and for Thetford. He mar- 
ried in 1812 Mary-Caroline, third daugh- 

ter of the late Admiral the Hon. Sir 
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George Cranfield Berkeley, and has issue 
William-Henry Earl of Euston, two other 
sons, and two daughters. 





Tue Maravuess or DonEGALL. 

Oct. 5. At Ormean, co. Antrim, aged 
75, the Most Hon. George Augustus 
Chichester, second Marquess of Done- 
gall and Earl of Belfast (1791), sixth 
Earl of Donegall (1647), seventh Vis- 
count Chichester of Carrickfergus, co. 
Antrim, and Baron of Belfast (1625), all 
peerages of the kingdom of Ireland; and 
second Baron Fisherwick, co. Stafford 
1790); K.P.; a Privy Councillor of 

reland, Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Donegal, and President of the Belfast 
Academical Institution. 

His Lordship was born Aug. 13, 1769, 
the elder son of Arthur fifth Earl and 
first Marquess of Donegall, by his first 
wife Lady Anne Hamilton, eldest daugh- 
ter of James fifth Duke of Hamilton. 
He succeeded to the peerage on the death 
of his father Jan. 5, 1799. He was no- 
minated a Knight of St. Patrick in 1821. 

He married Aug. 8, 1795, Anna, the 
reputed daughter of Sir Edward May, of 
Mayfield, co. Waterford, Bart. and by 
that lady, who survives bim, he had issue 
seven sons: J]. the Right Hon. George. 
Hamilton now Marquess of Donegall; 
2.the Very Rev. Lord Edward Chiches- 
ter, Dean of Raphoe, who married in 
1821 Amelia-Spread- Deane, daughter of 
Henry Deane O'Grady, esq. of Stillor- 
gan, co. Dublin, and Lodge, co. Lime. 
rick, and has issue; 3. Lord Spencer. 
Augustus, who died in 1825, in his 20th 
year; 4. Lord Arthur, who died in 1840, 
in his 32nd year, unmarried; 5. Lord 
Hamilton Francis Chichester, who mar- 
ried in 1837 Honoria- Anastasia, daughter 
of the late Henry James Blake, esq. and 
sister to Lord Wallscourt ; 7. Lord John 
Chichester, a Lieutenant in the 87th 
Foot; and 8. Lord Stephen Algernon 
Chichester, born in 1814, 

The present Marquess (who has borne 
the courtesy title of Earl of Belfast) is 
Lord Lieutenant of the co. of Antrim. 
He was formerly M.P. for that county, 
but was raised to the House of Lords in 
1841 by the title of Baron Ennishowen 
and Carrickfergus. He was born in 1797, 
and married in 1822 Lady Harriet-Anne 
Butler, eldest daughter of Richard first 
Earl of Glengall, by whom he has issue 
Frederick-Richard Earl of Belfast, and 
one daughter. 

The remains of the late Marquess were 
interred in the family vault in Carrickfer- 
gus church, 
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Joun Wiis Fctemine, Esa. M.P. 

July 19. At Athens, John Willis 
Fleming, esq. of Stoneham Park, Hamp- 
shire ; and late one of the Members in 
Parliament for that county. 

Mr. Fleming was descended in the 
male line from Browne Willis, esq. of 
Whaddon Hall in Buckinghamshire, the 
celebrated antiquary, whose wife was 
Katharine, daughter of Daniel Eliot, esq. 
of Port Etiot, in Cornwall, by Katha- 
rine, daughter of Thomas Fleming, esq. 
of Stoneham. ‘Thomas Willis, esq. the 
grandson of Browne Willis and Katharine 
Eliot, assumed the name and arms of 
Fleming in 1737; he was succeeded by 
his brother John, who also took the same 
name and arms; and he, dying without 
issue in 1802, was succeeded by his cousin 
John Willis, esq. the gentleman now de- 
ceased, who also assumed the name and 
arms of Fleming, on inheriting the estate 
of Stoneham. He was the son of 
‘Thomas Willis, esq. by Catharine, 
daughter of Colonel Hyde. 

Mr. Fleming served the office of High 
Sheriff of Hampshire in 1817. He was 
first elected M.P. for that county at the 
general election in 1820, without a con- 
test, and again in 1826 and 1830, but not 
at the Parliament which enacted the Re- 
form Bill in 1831. 

Upon the first election for the Southern 
division of the county, after the Reform 
Act, in 1832, he came forward single- 
handed on the Conservative interest, and, 
though not returned, polled a large pro- 
— of the electors, the numbers 

eing, for 


Lord Palmerston........ 1627 
Sir G. T. Staunton...... 1542 
John Fleming, esq....... 1266 


In 1835, when there were two Con- 
servative candidates, both were elected, 
the poll terminating as follows : 


John Fleming, esq. ...... 1746 
H. C. Compton, esq. .... 1689 
Lord Palmerston........ 1504 
Sir G. T. Staunton...... 1450 


In 1837 there was another contest, 
which produced a still greater majority :— 


John Fleming, esq....... 2388 
H. C. Compton, esq. .... 2371 
Sir G. T. Staunton ......2080 
Sir J. A. Ommanney .... 1962 
In 1841 Mr. Fleming and Mr. Comp- 
ton were rechosen without a contest. He 
resigned his seat last year. 
Mr. Fleming married Christophena, 


daughter of James Buchanan, esq. of that 
ilk, by whom he had issue three sons and 


four daughters. The former: 1. John 
Browne Fleming, esq. born in 1815, who 
12 
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[Nov. 


married in 1840 Lady Katharine Eliza. 
beth Cochrane, daughter of the Earl of 
Dundonald; 2. Thomas, born in 1819, 
who possesses a fine estate in Dorset- 
shire, left him by an uncle; and 3. 
Henry-Temple, born in 1828. The 
daughters: 1. Honoria, married in 1836 
to James F. Armstrong, esq. of Castle 
Iver, King’s County; 2. Katharine; 3. 
Harriet ; and 4, Charlotte. 

The remains of Mr. Fleming were 
brought home for interment at North 
Stoneham. The splendid mansion of 
North Stoneham is supposed to have 
cost him 100,000/. A great part of 
the first building was burnt down while 
in the course of erection, and the whole 
rebuilt in a style of elegance and taste 
which render it one of the great archi- 
tectural ornaments of the county. Mr. 
Fleming’s expenditure in the town and 
neighbourhood of Southampton averaged 
18,0007. a-year, and immediately after 
his departure for the Mediterranean the 
loss of such an expenditure was most 
sensibly felt. Mr. Fleming was one of 
the largest landed proprietors in the 
county, owning, at the time of his death, 
15,000 acres ; and so richly wooded has it 
always been, that he is supposed to have 
cut no less than 300,000/. of timber from 
first to last, and yet left the whole as full 
as the land will bear, having regard to 
proper cultivation, and the timber in the 
park is magnificent for age and size. 


Sin Rozsert Jounson Even, Bart. 

Sept. 3. At Windlestone Hall, Durham, 
in his 70th year, Sir Robert Johnson 
Eden, the fifth Bart. (1672). 

He was born Oct. 25, 1774, the elder 
son of Sir John Eden the fourth Baronet, 

who was the elder brother of William 
rst Lord Auckland, and of Sir Frederick 
Morton Eden, K.B. the first Lord 
Henley,) by his second wife Dorothea, 
sole daughter of Peter Johnson, esq. Re- 
corder of York. On the death of that 
learned gentleman, in 1811, he inherited 
his estates, and assumed, by royal sign 
manual, the name of Johnson before that 
of Eden. He succeeded to the Baronetey 
on the death of his father, Aug. 23, 1812, 
and in 1841 he succeeded to Beamish 
Park, in the same county, and the other 
estates of his only brother Morton John 
Davison, esq. who had taken the name of 
Davison in 1812. 

Sir Robert Eden was a man of very 
retired habits, but highly respected in the 
county of Durham, for his attainments, 
as well as truly beloved for his unbounded 
benevolence and charity. 

Having died unmarried, he has left the 
estate of Windlestone to his cousin and 
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heir male Sir William Eden, Bart. whose 
grandfather was created a Baronet in 
1776, and who has also now succeeded to 
the older patent of 1672. 

Beamish Park (which is in the parish 
of Chester-le-Street) has devolved on 
John Methold, esq. second son of 
Henry Methold, esq. by Dorothea, 
eldest daughter of Sir John Eden; and 
that gentleman, in compliance with the 
will of his uncle the late Mr. Davison, 
has taken the name and arms of Eden 
only, by royal licence dated Sept. 26, 
1844, 





Sir Nert Menzits, Bart. 

Aug. 20. At Edinburgh, aged 64, 
Sir Neil Menzies, the sixth Bart. of 
Castle Menzies, co. Perth (1665): 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Royal Highland 
Perthshire Militia; Hon. Secretary of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland, &c. 

He was the son and heir of the fifth 
Baronet by a daughter of Duncan Ochil- 
tree, esq. of Linsaig, and succeeded his 
father in 1813. 

He married first, in 1818, Emilia, 
daughter of James Balfour, esq. of 
Fernie ; by whom he had two daughters, 
Catharine, and Emilia-Frances- Balfour- 
Boswell; and secondly, Dec. 3, 1816, 
the Hon. Grace Conyers Charlotte Nor- 
ton, eldest daughter of the Hon. Fletcher 
Norton, and sister to the present Lord 
Grantley. By that lady, to whom the 
precedence of a Baron’s daughter was 
granted in 1831, and who survives him, 
Sir Neil has left issue a son and heir, 
now Sir Robert Menzies, born in 1817, 
and who is married and has issue; ano- 
ther son, Fletcker- Norton, born in 1819; 
and a daughter born in 1830. 





Sir JosepH Wuat ey, K.C.H. 

Sept.8. At Englefield Lodge, Egham, 
aged 80, Lieut.-Col. Sir Joseph What- 
ley, K.C.H. for 20 years Groom of the 
Bedchamber to their Majesties George 
IV. and William IV. 

He was the son of Edward Whatley, 
esq., Who was mayor of Bristol in 1768, 
by his marriage with Miss Smith of the 
same city. He served in the Royal 
South Gloucestershire militia, of which 
he was Lieut.-Colonel for many years: 
and naving been for nearly twenty years 
Groom of the Bedchamber to the Prince 
Regent, George IV., and William LV. he 
received the honour of Knighthood, in 
1831, from the latter monarch, as a mark 
of his Majesty’s personal esteem. 

Sir Joseph Whatley was twice married : 
first, in 1790, to a daughter of Richard 
Marchant, esq. and, secondly, in 1827, to 

Gent. Maga. Vou. XXII. 





Augusta- Charlotte, daughter of Richard 
Thellusson, esq. of Brodsworth, York- 
shire, sister to the first Lord Rendle- 
sham, and widow of Thomas Champion 
Crespigny, of Ufford, co. Suffolk, esq. 





GRANVILLE Penn, Esa. F.S.A. 
Sept. 28. At Stoke Park, Buckingham- 
ya aged 85, Granville Penn, esq. 
F.S 


Mr. Granville Penn was born in New 
Street, Spring Gardens, Dec. 9, 1761, 
the fifth but second surviving and youngest 
son of the Hon. Thomas Penn, esquire, 
(son of the celebrated founder of Penn- 
sylvania,) by Lady Juliana Fermor, fourth 
daughter of Thomas first Earl of Pomfret. 
He was formerly an assistant chief clerk 
in the War department, for which office 
he received a pension of 550/. He suc- 
ceeded to the family estates in 1834, upon 
the death of his brother John Penn, esq. 
of whom a memoir appeared in our vol. II, 


p. 650. 

Mr, Granville Penn was the author of 
several learned works, chiefly on theo- 
logical subjects, and of which the follow- 
ing is a list : 

Critical Remarks on Isaiah, vii. 18. 
1799, 4to. 

Remarks on the Eastern Origination 
of Mankind, and of the Arts of Cultivated 
Life. 1799, 4to. 

A Greek Version of the Inscription on 
the Rosetta Stone, containing a decree of 
the priests in honour of Ptolemy the 
Fifth, 1802, 8vo. 

Observations in illustration of Virgil’s 
4th Eclogue. 1810, 8vo. 

A Christian’s Survey of all the principal 
Events and Periods of the World, 
2nd edit. 1812, 8vo. 

The Bicoscope, or the Dial of Life 
explained. 1814, 8vo. 

The Prophecy of Ezekiel, concerning 
Gog the last tyrant of the Church ; his 
invasion of Ras, his discomfiture and 
final fall, explained, and in part illustrated. 
1814, 8vo. 

Original Lines and Translations. 1815, 
8vo. 

Institutes of Christian Perfection, of 
Macarius the Egyptian, called the Great. 
Translated from the Greek. Small 8vo. 
1816. 

An Examination of the primary Argu- 
ment of the Iliad. 1821, 8vo. 

A Comparative Estimate of the 
Mineral and Mosaical Geologies. 1822, 
8vo. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged, with relation to the latest publica- 
tions on Geology. 1825, 2 vols, 8vo. 

Memorials of the Professional Life and 
Times of Admiral Sir William Penn. 

Mr. Granville Penn married June 24, 
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1791, Isabella, eldest daughter of General 
Gordon Forbes, Colonel of the 29th 
Foot, by Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Benjamin Sullivan, esq. of Cork, and had 
issue four sons and five daughters: The 
former were: 1. John-William, who 
died an infant in 1802; 2. Granville 
John Penn, esq. M.A. of Christ church, 
Oxford, and a barrister at law, who has 
succeeded his father, and is at present 
unmarried; 3. the Rev. Thomas Gordon 
Penn, M.A. of Christchurch, Oxford ; 
4. William, also M.A. of Christchurch, 
Oxford. 

The daughters: 1. Juliana, who died 
in 1804; 2. Sophia, married to Colonel 
Sir William Gomm, K.C.B. and died 
without issue in 1427 ; 3. Louisa-Emily ; 
4. Isabella-Mary; and 5, Henrietta- 
Adna. 


Cart. Tuomas Forrest, R.N. 

Sept. 5. At his estate, South Efford, 
in the parish of Aveton Gifford, Devon- 
shire, aged 65, Capt. Thomas Forrest, 
R.N. late of H. M. S. Howe, a Com- 
panion of the Bath, of Balsdon Lodge, 
Torquay, and South Efford House. 

He entered the Navy in July 1795, and 
had his Lieutenant’s commission April 
29,1802. He served as senior Lieutenant 
of the Emerald frigate, Capt. (now Lord 
James) O’Bryen, by whom he was em- 
ployed on a very hazardous service, in 
March 1804. He was accompanied by 
30 volunteers, on board the Fort-Diamond 
armed sloop, with directions to bear 
down on an armed schooner which had 
anchored close in shore, under cover of 
the battery at Seron, when he laid 
the enemy’s schooner on board, under a 
heavy fire from her and the battery. In 
the performance of this service great 
judgment was exhibited, as by the mode 
of doing it a chain, by which she was 
fastened to the shore, was broken, 20 feet 
of which was left hanging to the 
schooner’s bow. The crew of this vessel 
a of about 60 whites and blacks) 

nding it impossible to withstand British 
intrepidity, jumped overboard and swam 
ashore, whilst the exploit.was performed 
without any loss on our part, two men 
only being slightly wounded. He was 
made a Commander Jan. 22, 1806; and 
in the following year was employed in 
regulating the Impress, and acting as 
agent for prisoners of war, at North 
Yarmouth. His next appointment was 
to the Prometheus sloop of war, and in 
July 1809, in command of a detachment 
of boats, he captured three Russian gun- 
vessels, each mounting two long eighteen 

ounders, and an armed transport at 
redericksheim, in the Gulf of Finland. 


Capt. Thomas Forrest, C.B.—Capt. Peter Fisher. 
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The prizes taken on this occasion were 
very dearly purchased, no less than 70 of 
the British being killed and wounded, in- 
cluding among the latter Captain Forrest. 
The enemy’s total loss amounted to 87 
killed and wounded. Sir James Sauma- 
rez, when reporting this sanguinary affair 
to the Admiralty, informed their lordships 
that ‘‘the undaunted bravery displayed 
by Captain Forrest, the officers and men 
employed under his orders, was beyond 
all praise.’’? For his gallantry on this 
occasion, Captain Forrest was imme- 
diately advanced to post rank, and his 
commission dated back to July 25, 1809, 

On the 9th Feb. 1812, he was ap- 
pointed to the Cyane 22, in which ship 
he accompanied Rear-Admiral Durham 
to the Leeward Islands at the commence. 
ment of 1814. ‘‘ His meritorious con- 
duct, not only in assiduously keeping 
sight of, but repeatedly offering battle to 
the Iphigenia, a French frigate of the 
largest class,” during her flight from the 
Venerable 74, was duly acknowledged by 
that officer in his public letter report- 
ing the subsequent capture of the enemy’s 
ship. In March 1814, Captain Forrest 
was removed to the Sybille frigate; and 
subsequently to the Peace he com- 
manded the Ister of 42 guns on the Me- 
diterranean station; the Isis 50, bearing 
the flag of Sir Lawrence W. Halsted, at 
Jamaica; and more recently the Howe 
and the Impregnable 104, which he very 
recently paid off, after having commanded 
her in the Mediterranean. He obtained 
the insignia of a C.B. in 1815; and was 
in the enjoyment of a good-service pension 
of 1502. 

He has left a family of eight children. 


Cart. Perer Fisuer, R.N. 

Aug. 28. At Sheerness dockyard, 
Captain Peter Fisher, esq. Post Captain 
R.N., Superintendent of that establish- 
ment. 

Captain Peter Fisher was midshipman 
of the Culloden at the taking of Marti- 
nique; in Howe’s action in 1794; in the 
London in Lord Bridport’s in 1795 ; was 
Lieutenant in the Northumberland in the 
operations on the coast of Italy and sur- 
render of Malta in 1800; served at the 
landing in Egypt, and was present at the 
subsequent battles; was senior of the 
Bartleur, and wounded in Sir Robert 
Calder’s action; and of the Ardent at 
the taking of Monte Video. He was 
made Commander Dec. 27, 1808, and in 
that rank served at the taking of the 
islands Ischia and Procida; and com- 
manded the Meteor bomb at the siege 
of Dantzic, and in the operations against 
South Beveland. He was posted Feb. 
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19, 1814, and was appointed to Sheerness 
dockyard, Dec. 17, 1841. 

The circumstances attending his decease 
arose from the anxious discharge of his 
onerous duties. ‘The utmost activity pre- 
vailed at Sheerness. The Achille, 76, 
advanced ship of the line, had been in the 
basin, and was masted and discharged 
with the tide. It was whilst overlooking 
this duty, in the broiling sun, that Cap- 
tain Fisher was observed to stagger and 
fall, and he was immediately taken to his 
house insensible. His body was removed 
for interment to Walmer, where he for- 
merly resided. 


Commanper C. Hote, R.N. 

Sept. 4. At Barnstaple, aged 63, 
Charles Hole, esq. Commander R.N. 

He was a son of the Rev. William 
Hole, and was born at West Buckland, 
near Barnstaple, Feb. 27,1781. He en- 
tered the Royal Navy on board the Atlas 
98 in 1795, and continued in that ship 
until Oct. 1799, when he was rated mas- 
ter’s mate of the Stag frigate. On the 
29th Aug. 1800, he commanded a boat at 
the capture of la Guépe privateer of 18 
guns, which lost sixty-five men before her 
surrender. _ Eight days after, the Stag 


was wrecked in Vigo bay. 

Mr. Hole afterwards served in the Re- 
nown 74, the flag-ship of Sir J. B. 
Warren, on the coast of Spain, and in the 
Mediterranean, where he was removed to 


the Genereux 74 in July 1801. He was 
appointed acting master of the Delight 
sloop in Sept. following, aud returned to 
England in Lord Keith’s flag-ship the 
Foudroyant, during the peace of Amiens. 

In June 1803 he joined the Tonnant 
80, commanded by the late Viscount Ex- 
mouth ; and in May 1804, went in the 
Culloden, the flag-ship of the same of- 
ficer, to the West Indies, where he was 
successively appointed acting Lieutenant 
of the Howe frigate and Harrier sloop, 
both commanded by Capt. Edward Rat- 
sey, in the early part of 1805. He was 
present in an undecisive action with la 
Semillante Aug. 2, in that year; and at 
various captures in the Java sea. His 
‘* very exemplary conduct ’’ during an ac- 
tion which terminated in the surrender of 
the Batavian frigate Pallas and her two 
consorts in July 1806, was highly spoken 
of by his Commander, the present Sir 
E. Thomas Trowbridge. 

From Jan. 1807 to Aug. 1812 Mr. 
Hole served as Sir Edward Pellew’s first 
Lieutenant in the Culloden 74, Christian 
VII. 80, and Caledonia 12v, on the East 
India, North Sea, and Mediterranean 
stations. He was then promoted, by Sir 
Edward, to the command of the Badger 
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sloop, in which he captured |’ Adventure 
privateer, of two guns, Oct. 30, 1813. 
Previous to his joining her, he acted for 
about two months as Captain of the Re- 
sistance frigate. His subsequent ap- 
pointments were to the Guadaloupe and 
Pelorus sloops, which last he left, from 
ill-health, in Nov. 1814. 

Commander Hole was married, but 
had no issue. One of his brothers, Lewis, 
attained post rank in Dec. 1813, and sur- 
vives him. 


Masor Urmston. 


June 27, At Kalka, Bengal, Brevet- 
Major Lambert B. Urmston, Captain in 
the 3lst Foot. 

Major Urmston was the fourth son of 
the late Capt. James Urmston, of the 
East India Company’s maritime service. 
Major Urmston’s commission as Ensign 
was dated April 1, 1813, and that as 
Lieutenant May 11, 1815. He served 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in the 
Peninsula with the 45th, including the 
battles of the Nive, Orthes, and Tou- 
louse. He purchased a company in the 
38th Feb. 12, 1828, and served with that 
regiment throughout the Burmese war, 
including the capture of Rangoon, storm 
and capture of the stockades of Kemun- 
dine and Kumaroot; battles of Rangoon 
Kolzein, and Pagahm-Mew; attack and 
capture of Donabew, Prome, and Ma- 
loon; actions of Sembike and Napadee. 
He served the campaign of 1842 in 
Affghanistan with the 3lst, including the 
actions of Mazeener, Jugdulluck, and 
Teezen, and the re-occupation of Cabul, 

On several occasions this officer was 
sent on detached service, commanding 
himself such detachments; and he re- 
ceived the handsomest testimonials of his 
conduct from General Pollock, Brigadier 
Monteith, and from his own immediate 
commanding officer, Colonel Bolton. By 
the latter his death was announced in the 
following very handsome terms :— 

** Umballa, June 28, 1844. 

‘* Colonel Bolton feels deep regret in 
having to announce the death of Major 
Uimston, at 2 p.m. yesterday, while on 
his way on sick leave towards Kies- 
sowlee. In him the commanding officer 
has lost an esteemed and faithful friend, 
and the regiment at large a gallant and 
good officer. When to these well-known 
qualities in Major Urmston it may with 
truth be added, that he was devotedly 
attached to his profession, and that he 
was ever truly kind and considerate to. 
wards all subordinates to him, and in 
every way the soldier’s friend, Colonel 
Bolton is well convinced that deep sor 
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row will be felt by every individual of the 
corps at this announcement.’’ 


Joun Datton, D.C.L. F.R.S. 

We are now enabled to append to the 
brief particulars of this distinguished 
philosopher, given in our last Magazine, 
p- 431, the following more connected 
account, delivered by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Ely, in his address as President 
of the recent mecting of the British As- 
sociation at York; 

‘* Dr. Dalton was one of that vigorous 
race of Cumberland yeomen amongst 
whom are sometimes found the most 
simple and primitive habits and manners 
combined with no inconsiderable literary 
or scientific attainments. From teach- 
ing a school as a boy in his native 
village of Eaglesfield, near Cockermouth, 
we find him at a subsequent period simi- 
larly engaged at Kendal, where he had 
the society and assistance of Gough the 
blind philosopher and a man of very re- 
markable powers, and of other persons 
of congenial tastes with his own. In 
1793, when in his 23rd year, he became 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in the New College in Mosley 
Street, Manclister, a situation which he 
continued to hold for a period of six 
years, and until the establishment was re- 
moved to this city (York), when he 
became a private teacher of the same 
subjects, occupyin; for the purposes of 
study and instruction the lower rooms of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society 
in George Street, rarely quitting the 
scene of his tranquil and unambitious 
labours, beyond an annual visit to his 
native mountains, with a joint view to 
health and meteorological observations. 
He made his first appearance as an author 
in a volume of ‘ Meteorological Obser.. 
vations and Hssays,’ which he published 
in 1793, and which contains the germ of 
many of his subsequent speculations and 
discoveries ; and his first views of the 
Atomic Theory, which must for ever 
render his name memorable as one of 
the great founders of chemical philosophy, 
were suggested to him during his exami- 
nation of olefiant gas and carburetted 
hydrogen gas. His theory was noticed 
in lectures which he delivered at Man- 
chester in 1803 and 1804, and much more 
explicitly in lectures delivered at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow; it was, however, 
first made generally known to the world 
in Dr. Thomson’s Chemistry in 1807, 
and was briefly noticed in his own System 
of Chemistry which appeared in the fol- 
lowing year; and though his claims to 
this great generalization were subject to 
some disputes both at home and abroad, 
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yet in a very short time both the doctrine 
and its author were acknowledged and 
recognized by Wollaston, Davy, Berze- 
lius, and all the great chemists in Europe. 

‘¢ But the atomic theory is not the only 
great contribution to chemical science 
which we owe to Dalton; he discovered 
contemporaneously with Gay-Lussae, with 
whom many of his researches run parallel, 
the important general law of the ex- 
pansion of gases—that for equal incre- 
ments of temperature, all gases expand 
by the same portion of their bulk, being 
about three-eighths in proceeding from 
the temperatures of freezing and boiling 
water. His contributions to meteoro- 
iosy were also of the most important 
cind. 

‘¢ Dr. Dalton was not a man of what 
are commonly called brilliant talents, 
but of a singularly clear understanding 
and plain practical good sense; his ap- 
proaches to the formation of his theories 
were slow and deliberate, where every 
step of his induction was made the object 
oflong-continued and persevering thought; 
but his convictions were based upon the 
true principles of inductive philosophy, 
and when once formed, were boldly 
advanced and steadily maintained. It is 
always unsafe, and perhaps unwise, to 
speculate upon the amount of good for- 
tune which is connected with the time 
and circumstances of any great diseovery, 
with some view to detract from the credit 
of its author; and it has been contended 
that Wollaston, Berzelius, and others, 
were already in the track which would 
naturally lead to this great generalization ; 
but it has been frequently and justly re- 
marked, that, if philosophy be a lottery, 
those only who play well are ever ob- 
served to draw its prizes. 

‘©Though Dalton’s great discovery,’ 
says the historian of the Inductive 
Sciences, was ‘soon generally employed, 
and universally spoken of with admira- 
tion, it did not bring to him anything but 
barren praise, and he continued in his 
humble employment when his fame had 
filled Europe, and his name become a 
household word in the laboratory. After 
some years he was appointed a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Institute of 
France, which may be considered as a 
European recognition of the importance 
of what he had done; and in 1826, two 
medals for the encouragement of science 
having been placed at the disposal of the 
Royal Society by the King, one of them 
was assigned to Dalton, ‘for his deve- 
lopement of the atomic theory.” In 1833, 
at the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which 
was held at Cambridge, it was announced 
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that the King had bestowed upon him a 
pension of 150/.; at the preceding meet- 
ing at Oxford, that University had con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Laws, a 
step the more remarkable since he be- 
longed to the sect of Quakers. At all 
the meetings of the British Association 
he has been present, and has always 
been surrounded with the reverence 
and admiration of all who feel any 
sympathy with the progress of science. 
May he long remain among us, thus to 
remind us of the vast advance which che- 
mistry owes tohim.’ This was written 
in 1837, the year in which a severe attack 
of paralysis seriously impaired his powers ; 
he last appeared among us at Manchester, 
when he received the respectful homage 
of the distinguished foreigners and others 
who were there assembled.”’ 

At a recent meeting of the inhabitants 
of Manchester the following resolution 
was come to :—‘* That it is desirable that 
a simple and suitable memorial should be 
placed in the cemetery at Ardwick over 
the mortal remains of this illustrious 
philosopher and exemplary Christian ; 
and that it is most desirable to found a 
professorship of chemistry in some public 
place in Manchester, to be named the 
‘Daltonian Professorship,’ one object of 
which sball be to illustrate the atomic 
theory, and the discoveries of Dalton in 
connexion with other branches of physical 
science.”’ 


Francis Batty, Esa. F.R.S. 
4ug. 30. In Tavistock-place, Russell- 
square, aged 70, Francis Baily, esq. 
D.C.L. President of the Astronomical 
Society, Fellow of the Royal, Linnean, 
and Geological Societies, and Member of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

This highly respected member of the 
scientific world was the third of the five 
sons of Mr. Baily, banker, of Newbury. 
He was engaged for many years in 
the business of the Stock Exchange, 
and realized in that arena an ample 
fortune. He was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1821, and the main 
features of his scientific career were 
sketched in the following terms by the 
Dean of Ely, in his recent address to 
the British Association at York. 

‘‘ Mr. Baily was, undoubtedly, one of 
the most remarkable men of his time. It 
was only in 1825 that he retired from the 
Stock Exchange with an ample fortune, 
and with a high character for integrity 
and liberality ; but his subsequent career 
almost entirely belongs to astronomy, and 
is one of almost unexampled activity and 
usefulness. The Astronomical Society 
Was organized by him, and throughcut 
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life he was the most considerable contri- 
butor to its Memoirs. ‘The catalogue of 
the Astronomical Society, the funds for 
which were contributed by several of its 
members, was entirely formed under his 
superintendence, and we are chiefly in- 
debted to his exertions for the more ample 
developement which the Nautical Al- 
manac has latterly received, and which 
has added so much to its usefulness, 
There was no experimental research con- 
nected with the more accurate determina- 
tions of astronomy or physical science, 
which was not generally intrusted to his 
care: the publication of the Pendulum 
Observations of Capt. Foster, which were 
confided to him by the Admiralty, gave 
occasion to the most complete series of 
pendulum experiments which had ever 
been made, in which many most important 
defects of those instruments were first 
brought to light: he undertook the repe- 
tition of the celebrated experiment of Mr. 
Cavendish, and his discussion of the whole 
question, which forms a recent volume of 
The Memoirs of the Astronomical So- 
ciety, is a monument not less honourable 
to his patience, perseverance, and skill, 
than to the sagacity and accuracy of the 
great philosopher who first devised it. 

‘* He had also undertaken, for the 
Commission of Weights and Measures, the 
conduct of the process for forming the 
new standard yard from the scale of the 
Astronomical Society, which he had him- 
self compared with the imperial standard 
yard, destroyed in the burning of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

‘* He published, at the request of the 
Admiralty, the correspondence and cata- 
logue of Flamsteed; he presented to the 
Astronomical Society a volume containing 
the catalogues of Ptolemy, Ulugh Beigh, 
Tycho Brahe, Hevelius, and Halley, with 
learned prefaces and critical notes, show- 
ing their relations to each other and to 
Jater catalogues. His preface and intro- 
duction to the British Association Cata- 
logue, and more than one-third of the 
catalogue itself, are printed; and from the 
critical examination of the authorities, 
upon which his assumed positions rest, 
and from the careful distribution of the 
stars which are selected (more than 8000 
in number) in those parts of the heavens 
where they are likely to be most useful 
to observers as points of comparison, it 
promises to be the most important con- 
tribution to the cause of practical astro- 
nomy which has been made in later times, 
The whole of the stars of the Histoire 
Céleste are reduced, and a considerable 
portion (more than one-fifth) printed , but 
it is not known whether the introductory 
matter, which, from him, would have been 
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so important, was prepared at the time of 
his death, 

“ Mr. Baily was the author of the best 
Treatise on Life Annuities and Insurances 
which has yet appeared, as well as of 
several other publications on the same 
subject. His knowledge of the mathe- 
maticians of the English school was very 
sound and complete, though he had never 
mastered the more refined resources of 
modern analysis. In the discussion of 
the Cavendish and other experiments, he 
freely availed himself of the assistance of 
the Astronomer Royal and Mr. De Mor- 
gan in the investigation of formule which 
were above his reach; but he always ap- 
plied them in a manner which showed 
that he thoroughly understood their prin. 
ciple, and was fully able to incorporate 
them with his own researches. In the 
midst of these various labours (and the 
list which I have given of them, ample as 
it is, comprehends but a small part of 
their number,) Mr. Baily never seemed 
to be particularly busy or occupied. He 
entered freely into society, entertaining 
his scientific as well as mercantile friends 
at his own house with great hospitality. 
He was ‘rarely absent from the numerous 
scientific meetings of committees and 
councils; he was a member of all of 
them, which absorb so large a portion of 
the disposable leisure of men of science 
in London : but, if a work or inquiry was 
referred to him, it was generally completed 
in a time which would seem hardly suf- 
ficient for other men to make the prelimi- 
nary investigation. Most of this was un- 
doubtedly owing to his admirable habits 
of system and order, to his always doing 
one thing at one time, to his clear and 
precise estimate of the extent of his own 
powers. Though he always wrote clearly 
and. well, he never wrote ambitiously; 
and, though he almost alwaysaccomplished 
what he undertook, he never affected to 
execute, or to appear to execute, what 
was beyond his powers. This was the 
true secret of his great success, and of his 
wonderful fertility; and it would be dif- 
ficult to refer to a more instructive ex- 
ample of what may be effected by practical 
good sense, systematic order, and steady 
perseverance.”’ 

The will of Mr. Baily has been proved 
in Doctors’ Commons by John Baily the 
younger (nephew of the deceased), David 
Jardine, and Philip Martineau, esquires, 
the executors. The will is in the hand- 
writing of the deceased ; and, after the 
disposal of various estates in several 
counties to several of his relatives, gives 
a great number of legacies to relations 
and friends, varying from 200/. to 1,000/. 
His servants are all well provided for, in 
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addition to mourning, and he desires that 
some shares in the Stock Exchange to 
which he is entitled shall be given from 
time to time to poor members of that 
institution, The testator has not been 
unmindful of the various charitable in- 
stitutions with which London abounds, 
leaving them many legacies varying from 
2007. each ; including the University Col- 
lege Hospital, King’s College Hospital, 
Society of Foreigners in Distress, the 
Seamen’s Hospital at Greenwich, &c. &c. 
He also places at the disposal of the 
magistrates at the numerous police-offices 
in London, Westminster, and the borough 
of Southwark, 20/. each, to be applied to 
such objects as the magistrates shall deem 
worthy. 





Mr. Rozert Taytor. 

Sept... At Tours, in France, aged 
52, Mr. Robert Taylor, B.A., notorious 
as a blasphemous lecturer. 

This eccentric man was the son of a 
respectable ironmonger who resided many 
years in Fenchurch Street, amassed a 
fortune, and retired upon it to Enfield. 
To his youngest and favourite son, 
Robert, he gave a good education, and 
sent him to St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he was esteemed an admirable 
scholar, and attained the degree of B.A. 
in1813, He took holy orders, and became 
Curate of Midhurst, where he remained 
for more than five years. It was at a 
christening that he first expressed his 
dissent to the doctrines of the Church, 
and subsequently, literally breaking into 
infidelism in the pulpit, he was stripped 
of his gown. He came to London and 
associated with the notorious Carlile. 
Mr. Taylor took the Rolls-rooms, in 
Chancery-lane ; from thence he proceeded 
to the Paul’s Head, Cateaton-street, 
then to Founders’ Hall, Lothbury ; at all 
which places he lectured (or preached, as 
Carlile termed it,) his favourite doctrines. 
He also visited several provincial towns. 
At Leeds he was confronted by Mr. 
Calvert, a clever actor, then in Mr, 
Cummin’s company, who detected Tay- 
Jor’s false quotations from the Latin ec- 
clesiastical writers, and induced him to 
beat a retreat. 

Taylor was a constant visitor at Lunt’s 
Coffee-house, Clerkenwell-green, where 
he associated with Gale Jones, Wenman, 
and other well-known characters of the 
day. He was also seen at Smith’s, High 
Holborn, near Great Turnstile; and at 
the Globe, Fleet-street. In the summer 
his favourite resort was Temple-gardens, 
where he distributed his tracts, and sought 
disciples. Taylor’s followers at length 
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chapel, in Cannon-street, City. This 
place Taylor christened the Areopagus. 
Here he ran riot, and at the instigation 
of Alderman Brown, now Chamberlain, 
then Lord Mayor, he was prosecuted, 
and committed to the Compter. There 
Carlile brought Miss Richards (since 
known as Mrs. Dorey, one of the parties 
implicated in the Barber and Fletcher 
forgeries,) to him as a visitor. Taylor 
fell, or feigned to fall, desperately in love 
with the lady, and gave her a promise of 
marriage ; but they were doomed to part, 
for Taylor having been tried and con- 
victed of blasphemy, Oct. 24, 1827, was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, 
On the expiration of his sentence, he re- 
turned to his old lodgings at Mr. Russell’s 
(a law stationer in Carey-street, Chancery- 
lane), and there, it is believed, he met a 
lady somewhat stricken in years, who 
subsequently became Mrs. Taylor. This 
wedding, of course, roused the ire of 
Miss Richards, who commenced an ac- 
tion for a breach of promise of marriage, 
and recovered 250/. damages, to avoid the 
payment of which Mr. Taylor and his 
bride departed for Tours. . Though some 
disparity of years existed between Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor, they lived very happily. 
He renounced his errors, and returned to 
the doctrines of the established church, 
and had latterly practised as a surgeon at 
Tours. 





JouHn OVERS. 


Lately. In Vauxhall-street, Lambeth, 
John Overs, the author of ‘‘The Even- 
ings of a Working Man,’’—a little vo- 
lume lately ushered into public notice by 
Mr. Dickens. 

He was born at Birmingham, July 2, 
1808. His mother, a superior woman for 
her station in life, died when he was five 
years of age. He always remembered 
her with the most ardent affection. He 
received a very limited education, and at 
the age of fourteen was apprenticed to 
the cabinet-case-making business. Ata 
very early period he devoted his hours of 
leisure to composition in prose and verse, 
contributing occasionally to various peri- 
odicals, especially ‘‘ Tait’s Magazine” 
and “ Cruikshank’s Omnibus.” About 
four years ago he was seized with chronic 
pleurisy, since which time he suffered 
much, though he was occasionally able to 
pursue his ordinary employment. For 
the last twelve months, however, be was 
a confirmed invalid. During his long 
illness Mr. Dickens showed him invari- 
able kindness. Through him Mr, Overs 
was introduced to Dr. Eiliotson, whose 
constant attention he also experienced. 
Mrs. Overs is left with a family of six 
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children totally unprovided for, the eldest 
of whom is not more than ten years of 
age, the youngest only two months, Mr. 
Newby, the publisher of ‘* The Evenings 
of a Working Man,’’ has undertaken to 
promote a subscription for their benefit. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Feb. 29. Aged 28, the Rev. Thomas 
Barrow, incumbent of Skerton, near Lan- 
caster, 

Aug. 9. At Thrumpton, near East 
Retford, the Rey. John Wootton, Curate 
of that parish. He was also Vicar of 
East Wyckham, Lincolnshire, to which 
he was presented in 1811 by Mr. Fer- 
rand. In the early part of his life he was 
Curate of Blaby with Countesthorpe, 
Leicestershire. 

Aug. 21. The Rev. John Young, 
Rector of Killeshal, co. Tyrone, brother 
to Sir William Young, of Builieborough 
Castle, co. Cavan, Bart. 

Lately. The Rev. James W. Maguire, 
Chaplain in ber Majesty’s Navy. 

_At Magherafelt, co. Londonderry, in 
his 85th year, the Rev. Thomas Agmond- 
isham Vesey, Rector of that parish for 
37 years, and for 60 years a clergyman in 
the diocese of Armagh. He was father 
of Mrs. Blathwayt, of Dyrham Park, 
Gloucestershire. 

Sept. 16. Aged 79, the Rev. George 
Arthur Evans, of Newtown hall, Mont. 
gomeryshire, and Rector of Rudbaxton, 
Pembrokeshire. Hewas of Christ church, 
Oxford, M.A. 1793; and was presented 
to Rudbaxton in 1804 by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Sept. 17. At Harwich, aged 41, the 
Rev. Thomas Hutton Vyvyan, brother to 
Sir R. R. Vyvyan, Bart. He was the 
third son of the late Sir Vyell Vyvyan, 
Bart. by Mary-Hutton, only child of 
Thomas Hutton Rawlinson, of Lancas- 
ter, esq. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1825. 

Sept. 20. At Southerndown, near 
Bridgend, the Rev. J. E. Morgan, for 
twenty-three years Curate of St. Bride’s 
Major. 

Sept. 22. At Lackford, Suffolk, aged 
63, the Rev. Thomas Ellis Rogers, Rector 
of Lackford and Hessett. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1805 as 
14th Wrangler, M.A. 1808; was pre- 
sented to Lackford in 1807 by Sir C. 
Kent, Bart. and to Hessett in 1813 by 
Mr. Leheup. 

Sept. 24. The Rev. Daniel Rowlands, 
Vicar of Lianllweh, near Carmarthen, to 
which church he was collated in 1816, by 
the Bishop of St. David's. 

At Downham, near Ely, the Rev. Wil- 
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liam Tilden, M.A. Curate of that parish. 
He was the second son of the late John 
Tilden, esq. of Ifield Court, Kent; and 
was of Sidney- Sussex college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1823. 

Sept. 26. At ‘Torleven, in Sithney, 
Cornwall, aged 33, the Rev. William 
Borlase, Perpetual Curate of that chapelry. 
He was the fourth son of Henry Bor. 
lase, esq. of Helston; and was of St. 
Peter's college, Cambridge, B.A. 1831, 
M.A. 183-. 

Sept. 28. At Aikton hall, near 
Carlisle, aged 83, the Rev. Richard Fell, 
Rector of Aikton for sixteen years, and 
previously for forty-three years Vicar of 
Warcop, Westmorland. He was of St. 
Jobn’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1784, 
M.A. 1787. 

Oct.19. At Holme Head, near Ingle- 
ton, Yorkshire, aged 80, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Waller, for nearly forty years Per- 
petual Curate of Jngleton. He was for- 
merly of Pembroke hall, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded B.D. in 1804. The 
loss of this venerable clergyman will be 
extensively and severely felt; for he had 
endeared himself to all classes of society, 
by the simplicity, the sincerity, and the 
benevolence of his character, as well as by 
an unwearied endeavour to fulfil his pas- 
toral duties for the benefit, temporal and 
eternal, of the people committed to his 
charge. Mr. Waller succeeded his father 
in the incumbency of Ingleton, previously 
to which he had for some years been ac- 
tively employed in tuition at the then 
celebrated school at Cheam. Amongst 
many other pupils who were there en- 
trusted to him, he was accustomed to 
mention with peculiar satisfaction, the 
names of the present excellent Bishop of 
Ripon, Archdeacon Berens, and the no 
less amiable Dr. Macbride, Principal of 
Magdalene hall, Oxford, author of some 
admirable ‘* Lectures Explanatory of the 
Diatessaron.”’ 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 3. Capt. Joseph Hammell, late of 
the 9th regt. 

Sept. 5. Aged 55, George Thomas 
Thorpe, esq. formerly of the Army Pay 

ce. 

Sept. 9. At Islington, aged 17, Jane, 
younger dau. of the late Philip Chabot, 
esq. of Fashion-st. Spitalfields. 

Sepl. 11. At the residence of his mo- 
ther, in College-hill, City, aged 31, Mr. 
J. O. Robinson, eldest son of the late Mr. 
Joseph Ogle Robinson, bookseller. 

Sept. 12. At Five Houses, Clapton, 
aged 65, Thomas Hovell, esq. 
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[Nov. 


In Great George st. Westminster, Henry 
Robiason Palmer, esq. Civil Engineer. 
He was the favourite pupil, and for many 
years principal assistant, of the late Mr. 
Telford, Civil Engineer, and was one of 
the founders of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, of which he was one of the 
Vice-Presidents. 

Sept. 14. In George-st. Portman-sq. 
aged 80, Charles Haggerston Stanley Con- 
stable, esq. 

In Sloane-st. aged 86, Elizabeth, relict 
of Robert Honeyborn, esq. of Dishley, 
Leicestersh. 

Sept. 16. Capt. Robert Macleod, one of 
the earliest members of the Union Club, 
Trafalgar-sq. 

Aged 56, Mr. Moy Thomas, solicitor, 
for more than 35 years Vestry Clerk of 
the parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and 
St. Mary Woolchurch Haw. 

In Augusta-pl. Clapham-road, aged 69, 
George Favence, esq. 

Sept. 17. Eliza, wife of Osmond Price, 
esq. of Paris. 

In Ormond-st. Queen-sq. aged 74, Sa- 
rah, relict of Thomas Dale, M.D. of De- 
vonshire street, Bishopsgate, and eldest 
dau. of the late W. C. Headington, sur- 
geon, of Spitalfields. 

Sept. 20. In Park-lane, aged 77, the 
Right Hon. Lucy Elizabeth dowager 
Countess of Bradford. She was the eldest 
daughter and coheiress (with Georgiana- 
Elizabeth Duchess of Bedford, Isabella- 
Elizabeth Marchioness of Bath, and Lady 
Emily Seymour) of George 4th Viscount 
Torrington, by Lady Lucy Boyle, only 
daughter of John Earl of Corke and Or- 
rery. She was married to Orlando first 
Earl of Bradford in 1788, and left his 
widow in 1825, having had issue the pre- 
sent Earl, three other sons, and one 
daughter (the late Lady Lucy Elizabeth 
Whitmore). 

Sept. 21. At her mother’s house, in 
Harley-st. Anne, widow of the Rev. Peter 
Still, of Cattistock, Dorset. 

At Horslydown, aged 31, Henry-Tho- 
mas, eldest son of Thomas Young, esq. 
of Dorset-terr. Clapham-rd. 

Aged 24, John Burt, esq. surgeon, only 
son of George Burt, esq. surgeon, of 
Crescent-pl. New Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 

Sept. 22. In Upper Grosvenor-st. aged 
64, Nathaniel Fenn, esq. 

In Devonshire-pl. aged 62, Dr. H. 
Young, formerly of the East India Co.’s 
Service. 

Sept. 23. At Brixton, aged 38, William 
E. Browne, esq. 

Aged 58, Samuel Emden, esq. late of 
Park-road. 

In Mornington- pl. Hampstead-road, 
aged 82, Miss Louisa Mary Guy. 
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Sept. 24. Aged 75, George Wilford 
Bulkley, esq. solicitor. 

Aged 56, Edwin Hills, esq. of Clare- 
mont-terr. Pentonville. 

Sept. 26. In South Lambeth, aged 64, 
Elizabeth, wife of John Pittar, esq. and 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Holmes, 
esq. of Farm Hill, co. Sligo. 

At Christ’s Hospital, Edward Heming 
Rice, of University Coll. Oxford, eldest 
son of the Rev. Dr. Rice. 

Sept. 27. In the Strand, aged 71, Mrs. 
Ellen Houlston, of the firm of Houlston 
and Stoneman, Paternoster-row, and wi- 
dow of Mr. Edward Houlston. 

Sept. 29. In Earl’s-terrace, Kensing- 
ton, Francis Ludlow Holt, esq. Q. C. 
and Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, Jan. 27, 1809, and to the 
rank of King’s Counsel in Trin. Vac. 
1831. He went the North Circuit, and 
was also an Exchequer Bill Loan Com- 
missioner. 

Sept. 30. Aged 66, Mary, wife of John 
Bright, esq. F.L.S. of Brunswick-place, 
Brixton Hill. 

Aged 26, Robert William, second son 
of George Lovell, esq. of Ely-pl. her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspector of Small Arms. 

In Cambridge-st. Connaught-sq. aged 
87, Mrs. Hey, relict of William Hey, 
esq. 

Oct. 1. At Hackney, Caroline, dau. of 
the Rev. Joseph Liddell Farrar, Vicar of 
Cratfield-with- Laxfield, Suffolk. 

In Saville-row, aged 68, Edward Wal- 
pole, esq. He was the third and youngest 
son of the Hon. Richard Walpole (great- 
uncle to the present Earl of Orford), by 
Margaret, third dau. of Sir Joshua Van- 
neck, bart. and was of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, M.A. 1800, having previously 
taken his Bachelor's degree in 1797 as of 
Trinity Hall. He was unmarried. 

Aged 77, Sarah, relict of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Waters, D.D. late Master of Ema- 
nuel Hospital, Westminster. 

Oct. 3. Aged 80, Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Mrs. Tomlinson, formerly of Tri- 
nity-st. and sister of Mr. John Tomlin- 
son, of Portland-sq. 

Oct. 5. At Roehampton, aged 42, Alex- 
ander Speirs, esq. of Elderslie, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Renfrewshive, and late M.P. 
for Richmond, from 1837 to Feb. 1841. 
He has left a son and dau. both young, 
as his only heirs to his extensive estates 
in Renfrewshire. 

At Holloway, aged 65, Maria-Margaret, 
wife of Benjamin Pitts Capper, esq. late 
of the Alien Office. 

In Quality-court, Chancery-lane, aged 
84, Mr. John Wright, for many years one 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXII. 
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of the Messengers of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. 

Jane, eldest dau. of the late Isaac Bux- 
ton, esq. M.D. Physician to the London 
Hospital. 

In Pont-st. Belgrave-sq. of scarlet fever, 
Emily, aged 7, and Ben James, aged 5, 
children of Benjamin Badger, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law. 

Oct. 6. At the house of her brother-in- 
law, Mr. Henry Toplis, of St. Paul's 
Church-yard, Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Allen Hurrell, esq. of Arkesden, 
Essex. 

Oct. 7. Aged 73, Edward Phillips, esq. 
of Connaught-terr. Edgware-road. 

Aged 43, Mary, wife of Jeken Elwin, 
esq. of Pembroke-sq. Kensington. 

Oct. 9. At Turnham Green, Sarah, re- 
lict of Philip Booth, esq. of Maughams, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

At Knowle Lodge, Hampstead, aged 
58, Johu Alexander Thwaites, esq. 

At the Manor-house, Brixton, the resi- 
dence of her son, aged 73, Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of Francis Bennett Goldney, esq. of 
Willow Brook, Eton. 

Ann, wife of John Docksey, esq. of 
Doughty-st. 

At the residence of the Governor of the 
Queen's Prison, after giving birth to a son, 
Emily, wife of Capt. J. Hudson, R.N. 
Gov. of that establishment. 

Oct. 10. At his mother’s house, Lans- 
downe-terr. Notting Hill, aged 29, Fre- 
derick Oliver, esq. of Aldermanbury. 

William Addams, esq. of Wapping Wall, 
and late of Rotherhithe, Surrey. 

In Saville-row, Anna, wife of the Rev. 
Robert Synge, Rector of Walwyn’s Castle, 
Pembrokesh. and sister of Sir W. Webb 
Follett, M.P. her Majesty’s Attorney- 
General. 

In Prince’s-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 93, 
Charlotte, relict of Thomas Howard, esq. 
M.D. of Uxbridge. 

Oct. 12. In Salisbury-st. Strand, aged 
32, Mark Oswald Rainals, esq. late of 
Colombo, Ceylon, son of the late John 
Rainals, esq. Consul-Gen. of the United 
States at Copenhagen. 

In Thirza-place, Old Kent-road, aged 
97. Esther, relict of William Hail, esq. 

Oct. 13. Hannah, widow of Charles 
Smith, Paternoster-row, London. 

Breps.—Sept. 10. At Apsley House, 
aged 93, Charlotte, relict of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Orlebar Smith, Rector of Holcutt. 

Oct. 3. At Cranfield rectory, Susanna, 
wife of the Rev. James Beard, and eldest 
dau. of the late B. Wilson, esq. of Ard- 
wick, Lancashire. 

Oct. 8. At Ampthill Cottage, aged 91, 
Mr. David M‘Lauchlan. 

4B 
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Berxs.—Oct. 4. At Benham Park, 
the seat of Frederick Villebois, esq. Ca- 
roline, the wife of Charles Bacon, esq. 
of Elcott. 

Oct. 7. At Titness Park, Sunning Hill, 
aged 58, Harriet, widow of Jacob Ricardo, 
esq. 

Buckxs.—Sept. 20. At Farnham Royal, 
Ann, wife of Hugh Kinnaird, esq. of her 
Majesty’s Household. 

Oct. 6. At Slough, Frances, wife of 
James Bedingfield Bryan, esq. M.D. dau. 
of Philip Palmer, esq. of Cippenham 
House, and grand-dau. of the late Sir 
Charles Harcourt Palmer, Bart. of Daw- 
ney Court. 

Oct. 8. At Horton, aged 73, Elizabeth, 
relict of Evan Evans, esq. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Sept. 29. At Ickleton, 
aged 41, John Hanchett, esq.; and on 
Oct. 15, at the same place, aged 67, his 
mother. 

Oct. 3. At Wisbech, aged 76, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Ralph Archbould, esq. 

CornwaLi.—Sept.26. At Truro, aged 
65, Mrs. Thompson. 

Oct. 1. At Newlyn, near Penzance, 
aged 80, Thomas Leah, esq. 

Devon.—Sept. 27. At Teignmouth, 
Eliza-Catharine-Hewson, youngest dau. 
of the late A. P. Lake, esq. R.N 

Oct. 2. Aged 59, H. M. Ford, esq. so- 
licitor, Southernhay, Exeter. 

Oct.6. At Southland, Torquay, Katha- 
rine, wife of Wm. Pollard, esq. and eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Jelinger Symons, 
esq. Rector of Whitbourne, Durham. 

Oct. 10. Aged 79, John Sillifant, esq. 
of Coombe. 

Dorset.—Sept. 29. At Sherborne, 
Ann, relict of John Ensor, esq. late of 
Her Majesty’s War Office. 

Sept. 30. At Sherborne, aged 69, Miss 
H. Sherren. 

Lately. At Piddle-Trenthide, aged 79, 
Isaac Abbott, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Sherborne, John Bartlett, 
esq. of the Royal Cornwall Militia. 

Oct.7. At Westhay House, Hawk- 
church, aged 82, Mrs. Templeman, sister 
of the late Admiral Sir Wm. Domett, 
G.C.B. 

Durnam.—Sept. 12. At Burdon, near 
Darlington, aged 83, Margaret, relict of 
John Waldy, esq. of Yarm, Yorkshire. 

Essex.—Sept. 17. At West Ham, 
Mary, third dau. of the late Joseph Cley- 
pole, esq. 

Sept. 18. At Dovercourt Lodge, Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of the late James Cle- 
ments, esq. formerly of Harwich. 

Sept. 19. At Wanstead, Esther, wife 
of William Birch, esq. 

Sept. 23. Aged 74, John Church, esq. 
attorney-at-law, of Colchester. 


Oxsituary. 





[Nov. 


At Fairy Croft, Saffron Walden, aged 
69, Charles Fiske, esq. 

Sept. 24. At Fingringhoe, aged 67, 
Elizabeth, wife of Elijah Clarke, esq. 

Sept. 27. At Great Warley, aged 92, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Latter, the last remain- 
ing sister of the Rev. Mr. Latter, many 
years Rector of Great Warley. 

Sept.29. At Colchester, at the resi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, the Rev. 
D. B. Wells, aged 44, Anna-Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late John Tweed, 
esq. surgeon, of Bocking. 

Sept. 30. At Higham Lodge, Waltham- 
stow, aged 38, Eliza-Maria, wife of E. A. 
Lloyd, esq. 

Oct. 3. Aged 71, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. W. Weare, of Epping. 

Oct. 7. At Upminster Hall, aged 55, 
Champion Edward Branfill, esq. late Capt. 
in the 3d Dragoons, and for many years 
Deputy Lieut. and a Magistrate of the co. 

GLovucesTEeR.—Sept. 23. At Clifton, 
aged 73, Robert Ball, esq, co. Wicklow, 
Treland. 

Sept. 28. At the residence of his father, 
Perryway-villa, Eastington, aged 21, Wil- 
liam-Alfred, son of R. M. Stratton, esq. 

Aged 63, Miss Catherine Handley, of 
Bristol. 

Lately. At Clifton, Mary-Ann, wife of 
John Tylee, esq. of Devizes. 

Aged 67, Phillips White, esq. solicitor, 
Tewkesbury. 

Oct, 3. At Clifton, aged 1 year and 10 
months, Georgiana, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. George Majendie. 

Oct.7. At Cheltenham, aged 64, Joseph 
Overbury, esq. a Magistrate of the county. 

Oct. 9. At Cheltenham, George Hyde, 
esq. of Melbury-terrace, Dorset-sq. 

Oct. 10. At Redland, Mary-Ann, se- 
cond dau. of the Rev. W. Knight, Rector 
of St. Michael’s, Bristol. 

Hants.—Sept. 13. At Odiham, John 
Angas, second son of Francis Cole, esq. 

Sept. 20. At Andover, Elizabeth, wife 
of P. H. Poore, esq. M.D. 

Sept. 22. At Southsea, aged 77, Har- 
rison Deacon, esq. 

At Chawton-house, aged 13, Annabella- 
Christiana, dau. of Edward Knight, jun. 
esq, 

Sept. 26. At her brother’s residence, 
Penton, aged 55, Mrs. Callaway. 

At the residence of his parents at Win- 
chester, Mr. Fitzroy Colclough. He was 
assistant surgeon of the Ist Life Guards. 

Oct. 10. At Ringwood, Caroline, dau. 
of the late Henry Oake, esq. 

Oct. 11. Aged 95, Col. Peter Beaver, 


of Penton Mewsey. 

Herts.—Sept. 23. At Waterford, aged 
33, Mary-Ann, wife of Charles Squire, 
esq. and dau. of George Yeatherd, esq. 
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Oct.1. Aged 44, Ann, widow of George 
Knott, esq. of Bohun Lodge, East Barnet. 

HeErEForD.—Sept. 25. At Hereford, 
aged 80, Mrs. Elizabeth Lane, sister of 
the late James Lane, esq. of Hereford. 

Kent.—Aug. 30. At Canterbury, aged 
77, Mary, relict of Lieut. James Dewhirst, 
Royal Art. Drivers. 

Sept.7. At Ramsgate, aged 77, Wil- 
liam Sharp, esq. retired Commander R.N, 
(1830). 

Sept. 16. At Dover, aged 19, Elizabeth 
Anderson, of Chesham, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. W. Anderson, of Bristol. 

Sept. 17. At Ramsgate, aged 62, Ceci- 
lia Pilgrim, of Atherstone, Warwickshire, 
relict of John Edward Pilgrim, esq. of 
Pentonville. 

At Frinsbury, Rochester, aged 86, B. 
Young, esq. 

Sept. 19. At Dover, Major Charles 
Baillie Brisbane, late of 34th reg. He 
received his commission of Ensign 1816, 
Lieut. 1819, Captain 1825, and brevet 
Major 1838. 

Sept. 20. Aged 79, John Willis, esq. 
of Woodnesborough. 

Sept. 22. At Nightingale Vale, Wool- 
wich, aged 49, Joseph Briggs, esq. of the 
Roal Military Academy, late of Sloane-st. 

Sept. 25. At Sydenham, aged 74, 
Anne, relict of the Rev. John Still, Rec- 
tor of Fonthill, and Prebendary ofSalisbury. 

Sept. 26. At Woolwich, aged 52, Com- 
mander Roger Carley Curry, R.N. He 
was made Lieut. Jan. 1810, and appointed 

‘to the Contest sloop, Dec. 1812. He 
was wounded when commanding the boats 
of that vessel and the Mohawk, at the 
destruction of the American schooner 
Asp. In June 1820 he was made first of 
the Egeria 24, on the Newfoundland sta- 
tion, from whence he returned home Com- 
mander of the Pelter gun-brig. H ob - 
tained the rank of Commander in 1832, 
and was appointed inspecting Commander 
in 1834. 

Sept. 29. At Maidstone, aged 78, Ed- 
ward Peale, esq. 

Lately. At Tonbridge, aged 49, the 
Hon. Sybella Mary Harris, sister to Lord 
Harris. 

Oct. 2. At Southborough, aged 49, 
Eliza, widow of Major Gavin Young, 
Judge Advocate-Gen. Bengal Army. 

Oct. 5. At New Charlton, aged 74, De- 
borah, relict of John Peake, esq. 

At Margate, aged 54, George Frederick 
Du Pasquier, esq. of Thistle Grove, Old 
Brompton, and of the Ordnance Office, 
Pall Mall. 

Lancaster.—Sept.15. Aged 82, Ben- 
jamin Barlow, esq. of the Sparth, near 
Rochdale. 

Sept, 24. At the house of the Rev. Jo- 
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nathan Brooks, Rector of Liverpool, aged 
68, Harriet, widow of William Statham, 
esq. Town Clerk of Liverpool, and dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Heathcote, formerly 
Rector of Walton-on-the-Hill. 

Oct. 3. At Hurst House, Sarah, third 
dau. of the late Richard Willis, esq. of 
Halsnead. 

LetcesTeR.—Sept. 18. At Barrow- 
upon-Soar, aged 59, Elizabeth-Storer, 
wife of Major-Gen. William Gray. 

Lincotn.—Sept. 23. At the vicarage, 
Swinderby, Mary, wife of the Rev. Walter 
J. Clarke. 

Sept. 24. At Gunby Park, aged 41, Al- 
gernon Langton Massingberd, esq. 

Mippiesex. — Sept. 19. At South 
Lodge, Edgware, aged 60, John Augus- 
tus Thrupp, esq. of Spanish-pl. Manches- 
ter-square. 

Lately. At West Drayton, Commander 
Joseph Batt. He passed in 1820, was 
made a Lieut. in 1827, and a Commander 
in 1840. Was Senior Lieut. of the Vesu- 
vius steam-sloop, and promoted to Com- 
mander for his services at the capture of 
St. Jean d’Acre. 

Oct. 9. At Moorcroft House, Hilling- 
don, aged 73, Aun, widow of James Stil- 
well, esq. 

At Friern Park, Finchley, aged 3, Anne- 
Charlotte, only dau. of the Rev. H. L. 
Ventris. 

NorFo_x.—Sept. 29. Aged 87, Ro- 
bert Bygrave, esq. of Norwich. 

Oct. 1. Aged 66, Mary, wife of John 
Culley, esq. of Cossey. 

NortTHAMpPTon.—Sept. 12. At Oun- 
dle, aged 53, Ann, wife of Chas. F. Yorke, 
esq. of Peterborough. 

Sept. 25. At Guilsborough, aged 72, 
Miss Anna Oliphant. 

Lately. At Peterborough, aged 70, 
the widow of Dr. Marsh, Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, who died May 1, 1839. 

Oct. 1. AtHellidon, aged 32, Thomas 
Cleaver Canning, eldest son of Robert 
Canning, esq. 

Oct.9. Sarah-Bridget-Eliza, widow of 
John Smith, esq. of Oundle. 

At Fawsley, Elizabeth, wife of William 
Lee, esq. of Chesham-st. 

Oxrorp.—Sept. 13. At Henley-on~ 
Thames, aged 78, Edward Chandler Wee- 
d 


on. 

Sept. 14. Aged 72, Douglas Thomas 
Howard, esq. formerly a Lieut. in the Ox- 
ford Militia. 

Sept. 21. At Oxford, aged 6, Adam- 
Sedgwick-Conybeare, youngest son of the 


Rev. Dr. Buckland, Canon of Christ 
Church. 
Sept. 23. Lady Ellen-Catharine, wife 


of J. W. Fane, esq. of Shirborn Lodge. 
She was third dau. of the Earl of Mac. 
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clesfield, by his first marriage with Miss 
Edwards, eldest dau. of Lewis Edwards, 
esq. of Talgarth; and was married in 
1829 to Mr. John W. Fane, eldest son 
of John Fane, esq. of Wormsley, Oxon, 
and nephew of the eighth Earl of West- 
moreland, by whom she leaves a son and 
daughter. 

Sept. 26. At Oxford, aged 56, Mr. 
Wrighte, printseller. 

At Lee-pl. Oxford, aged 29, Elizabeth- 
Anne, wife of Capt. E. V. P. Holloway, 
of the Madras Army. 

Oct. 12. At Blenheim Palace, the 
Most Noble Jane Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough. She was the eldest dau. of George 
8th Earl of Galloway, by Lady Jane 
Paget, 2d dau. of Henry 1st Earl of Ux- 
bridge, and was married in 1819 to her 
cousin (through his mother, a dau. of the 
7th Earl of Galloway) the present Duke 
of Marlborough, by whom she has left 
issue the Marquess of Blandford, two 
other sons, and one daughter. 

Sarop.—Sept. 11. At Pontesford, 
near Shrewsbury, Stanes Brocket Brocket, 
jun. barrister, eldest son of Stanes 
Brocket Brocket, esq. High Sheriff of 
Essex, and a Bencher of the Middle 
Temple. 

Lutely. At Ludlow, aged 80, Mary, 
widow of John Sheward, esq. 

SomErRsEt.—Sept. 24. At Milverton, 
aged 66, Judith, widow of George Ansty, 
esq. of Russell-sq. 

Lately. Sophia-Catharine, eldest dau. 
of Gen. Charleton, Royal Art. of Bath. 

At Bath, Miss Cogswell. 

At Huish Champfiower, aged 61, Alex. 
Webber, esq. 

At Westhbill House, Wincanton, Caro- 
line, wife of John Gatehouse, esq. 

Oct. 1. At the house of Edward Dyne, 
esq. of Bruton, Harriet-Thrale, wife of 
Thomas Helton Keith, esq. of the Grove, 
Highgate. 

Oct. 2. At Taunton, aged 75, Mary 
widow of Malachi Blake, M.D. 

At Bath, Frederick, youngest son of 
W. Q. Wright, esq. 

Oct. 4. At Bruton, aged 72, Julia- 
Sarah-Toogood, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Sampson, esq. 

Srarrorp.—Lafely. At Bilston, Mr. 
Thomas Brueton. After leaving numerous 
legacies to his relatives, 500/. to the Wes- 
leyan Chapel at Bilston, and considerable 
sums to various chapels belonging to the 
‘* Primitive Methodists,” he has directed 
that the residue of his property, which it 
is supposed will amount to upwards of 
20,000/., shall be equally divided between 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, the Wolver- 


OBITUARY. 
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hampton Dispensary, the Birmingham Ge- 
neral Hospital, the Queen’s Hospital, 
Birmingham, and the Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Edgbaston. 

SuFro_x.—Sept.17. At the vicarage, 
Kessingland, Mary-Pellew, wife of the 
Rev. D. G. Norris, Vicar, and youngest 
dau. of the late Provost F. Wallis, of Ha- 
lifax, Nova Scotia. 

Sept. 28. At Hopton, aged 86, Lieut. 
Allen Walker. 

Sept. 29. At Ipswich, Anna-Maria, 
second dau. of the late Paul Smith, esq. 

Surrey.—Sepf. 14. Aged 85, Wil- 
liam Bryant, esq. late of Reigate. Mr. 
Bryant was an admirer and collector of 
Topography. He assisted Mr. Bray in 
the History of Surrey, and caused to be 
engraved several plates as additional illus- 
trations for that work. There is also a 
private portrait of Mr. Bryant. He pos- 
sessed property in various parts of the 
county of Surrey; as the advowson of 
Chipsted, which he sold to Wm. Joliffe, 
esq. (see Bray, ii. 249); in 1808, a sixth 
share of the manor of Broadham, in the 
parish of Oxted (ii. 388); and also the 
manor of the Upper Court Lodge, in the 
parish of Woldingham (ii. 419). 

At Battersea, Ann, wife of George El- 
son, late of Northampton, and formerly 
the wife of the late William ‘Hall, esq. 
banker, of Daventry. 

Sept.1G. At Petersham, aged 82, Ma- 
ria-Theresa, relict of Joseph Gourdez, 
esq. of Turnham Green. 

Sept. 21. At Richmond Hill, aged 76, 
Capt.Matthew Smith, R.N. Heentered the 
service in 1779, was made a Lieutenant in 
1794, Commander 1801, Capt. 24th April, 
1808. He commanded the Milbrook, in 
the expedition against Ferrol, under Sir 
J. B. Warren; he engaged and beat off 
a French privateer of very superior force, 
after an action of nearly two hours, for 
which he was promoted to the rank of 
Commander. As Captain, he commanded 
the Comus and Nymphen frigates. He 
received a good-service pension of 150/. 
Jan. 14, 1839. 

Sept. 26. At her brother's residence, 
Carshalton, aged 45, Mary-Anne, dau. of 
the late William Charrington, esq. 

Sept.28. At Chertsey, aged 50, Mrs. 
Henry Street. 

Oct. 1. At the house of her son-in- 
law, the Rev. Barton Bouchier, Cheam- 
cottage, aged 87, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Thornbury, Rector of Avening, 
Gloucestersh. 

Oct. 2. At Epsom, aged 18, the Hon. 
Charlotte Bowes Lyon, dau. of the late, 
and sister of the present, Lord Glamis. 

Oct. 8. At Frensham Hall, aged 63, 


Edward James Baker, esq. 
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Oct. 10. At Lower Tooting, aged 73, 
Peter Dormay, esq. 

Oct. 13. At Kingston-upon-Thames, 
aged 66, Sarah, relict of George Roots, 
esq. of the Chancery Bar, and Recorder 
of that place. 

Sussex.—Sept. 11. At Brighton, Dr. 
Thomas Best Pitt. 

Sept.15. At Brighton, aged 67, Tho- 
mas Atkins, esq. late of Walthamstow, 
Essex. 

Sept.17. At the residence of his bro- 
ther-in-law, William John Faithfull, esq. 
Brighton, aged 29, Franklin, youngest 
son of Mr. Joseph Langridge. 

Sept. 22. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
Thomas Comerford Bartrum, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, younger son of Thomas Bar- 
trum, esq. of Bolton-st. Piccadilly. 

Sept. 29. At the Friars, Winchelsea, 
aged 50, Sarah-Curteis, wife of Richard 
Stileman, esq. 

Oct. 2. At the house of Lady Twysden, 
Old Steyne, Brighton, Caroline, wife of 
J. G. B. Hudson, esq. of St. George’s- 
terr. Hyde Park. 

Oct.6. At Brighton, of apoplexy, aged 
64, Sarah, wife of Sir Geo. Hayter, Pain- 
ter to Her Majesty. She died suddenly 
whilst visiting her nieces. Verdict, ‘* Died 
by the visitation of God.’’ 

Oct. 8. At Brighton, Elizabeth, widow 
of John Vallance, esq. of Hove House, 
Hove. 

Oct. 11. At Brighton, aged 74, Thomas 
Tourle, esq. late of Landport, near 

wes, 

Warwick.—Sept.7. At the Raven- 
hurst, near Birmingham, Esther-Catha- 
rine, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Webb, Vicar of Ashbourn, Derbysh. 
and niece of the late John Lowe, esq. also 
of the Ravenhurst. 

Sept. 16. Jane, wife of William Wallis, 
esq. of Erdington Grange, and eldest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. M‘Donell, of Lock- 
garry, Perthshire. 

Sept. 17. At Leamington, the Hon. 
Anne Cameron, widow of the late Donald 
Cameron, of Lochiel, sister to Lord Dun- 
fermline, and aunt to Lord Abercromby. 
She was the eldest dau. of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, by Mary-Anne, daughter of John 
Menzies, of Fernton, co. Perth, esq. 
created Baroness Abercromby in 1801; 
she was married in 1795, and became a 
widow in 1832. 

Sept. 24. At Leamington, aged 72, 
James Buston, esq. for many years Col- 
lector to the Excise. 

Sept.27. Emma, wife of William Hand- 
ley, esq. of Barford. 

Sept. 28. At the house of his brother, 
Kenilworth, aged 60, Charles Snewing, 
esq. late of London. 
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Oct. 4. At Leamington, aged 57, Capt. 
William Manning, Hon. Company’s Ser- 
vice, of Euston-sq. 

Oct. 10. At Coventry, Elizabeth, wife 
of John Twist, esq. Solicitor. 

WESTMORELAND.—Sept. 22. At Bur- 
row Hall, Emma, eldest dau. of William 
Baker, esq. of Thames Ditton. 

Witts.—Sept. 14. Thomas Bayly, esq, 
of Warminster. 

Sept. 21. At Sarum, aged 79, James 
— esq. of Wheeler-pl. Haverstock 

ill. 


Sept. 22. In the Close of Salisbury, 
aged 78, Miss Portman. 

Sept. 28. At Tisbury, aged 58, John 
Rogers, esq. 

Worcester. — Sept. 12. Aged 63, 
Mary, widow of William Duncombe, esq. 
of Bromsgrove. 

At Amerie Court, Pershore, Charles 
Hodges, esq. formerly of Clifton. 

Oct. 5. At Great Malvern, aged 79, 
William Wall, esq. of Worcester. 

Yorx.—Sept. 7. At Newton Kyme, 
aged 45, William Hatfield, esq. 

Sept. 16. Aged 37, William, third son 
of the late Godfrey W. Wentworth, esq, 
of Wortley Park, near Wakefield. 

Aged 86, Thomas Milne, esq. of Cliff 
Hill, near Halifax. 

Sept. 22. At Raywill, near Hull, aged 
79, Isabella, relict of Daniel Sykes, esq. 
formerly M.P. for that town. 

At Broom Hall, near Sheffield, aged 18, 
Julia, dau. of Samuel Newbould, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Gisborn, J. Sykes, esq. 
of Bruton-st. son of the late G. Sykes, 
esq. of York. 

Wates.— Sept. 26. Lydia, wife of 
Cm Williams, esq. of Hillgrove, Pont- 
ypool. 

Sept. 30. Aged 23, Daniel William, 
second son of the Rev. Dr. Hughes, Rec- 
tor of Llanfyllin, Montgomerysh. 

Lately. At Aberystwith, aged 63, Mary, 
relict of J. Compson, esq. of Penleigh- 
house, Westbury, Wilts. 

Oct. 2. At Baglan Cottage, near Neath, 
the residence of her son-in-law, William 
Gilbertson, esq. aged 53, Eliza, widow of 
Francis Bramah, Civil Engineer. 

Scottanp.—Sept.17. At Edinburgh, 
Margaret, dau. of the late Sir William 
Honyman, Bart. of Armadale and Graem- 
say. 

Sept. 21. At Edinburgh, of scarlet 
fever, aged 5, Alexander-Adam; and on 
Sept. 24, aged 6, Isabella-Heriot, child- 
ren of Lieut.-Col. Howden, Madras 


army. 

Sept. 22. At Brotherton, Kincardine- 
shire, for which county he was a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieut, aged 67, James 
Scott, esq. 
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Sept. 27. At Eastfield House, La- 
narksh. aged 73, Ann, wife of James Gray 
Buchanan, esq. 

InELAND.—Sept. 2. Mr. M‘Knight, 
of Barlochan, aged 101, in possession of 
all his faculties except hearing. 

Sept. 9. At Lord Carbery’s seat, Cas- 
tle Freke, near Cork, aged 70, Percy 
Evans Freke, esq. his lordship’s brother. 
He married in 1797 Dorothea, dau. of 
the Rev. Christopher Harvey, D.D., of 
Kyle, co. Wexford; by whom he had a 
numerous family, and his eldest son, 
George Patrick Evans, esq. born in 1801, 
is now heir presumptive to the peerage. 

Sept. 13. At Abbeyleix rectory, at a 
very advanced age, the Hon. Martha 
Wingfield, great-aunt to the late Viscount 
Powerscourt, and sister to the Hon. Col. 
Edward Wingfield. 

Sept. 15. At Ballymacoll, co. Meath, 
aged 18, Gertrude-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the Baron de Robeck. 

Sept. 19. At Dublin, aged 70, James 
Morris Drought, esq. 

Sept. 23. Aged 17, Miss Morris, dau. 
of Capt. Morris. She was drowned 
whilst bathing in the baths at the quay of 
Westport. Her companion, the dau. of 
Capt. Hemsworth, had a narrow escape. 

Lately. Lieut. Joseph Wright, of the 
coast-guard service. He was a volunteer 
in the Maida, in 1807, at Copenhagen ; 
midshipman of the Neptune, at the cap- 
ture of Martinique, the Saintes, and 
French line-of-battle-ship Hautvolt, in 
1809. He also served in the boats of the 
Castor, in cutting out a privateer from 
Morjat, near Barcelona. 

In Dublin, aged 45, Mr. J. S. Balls, 
the celebrated comedian. 

Oct. 4. At Dublin, Christopher, relict 
of Capt. Irwin, late of the 88th regt. 

Oct. 6. At the Vice-regal Lodge, 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, the Right Hon. 
Maria-Rebecca Lady Heytesbury, wife 
of the Lord Lieutenant. She was the 2d 
dau. of the late Hon. William Bouverie, 
by Lady Bridget Douglas, 3d dau. of 
James 14th Earl of Morton; was mar- 
ried in 1808 to Sir William A’Court, now 
Lord Heytesbury, and has left issue one 
surviving son, the Hon. W. A’Court 
Holmes, M.P. and one unmarried dau. 

Oct. 10, At Cultra, co. Down, aged 
55, William Cairns, esq. 

IsteE or Man.—Oct. 9. In Castle 
Town, aged 39, Michael Spencer, esq. 
formerly a Capt. in the 39th regt. 

JeRsey.—Sept. 14. William Prior 
Johnson, esq. late of Stock House, Essex. 

East Inpies.— June 13. At Delhi, 
Lieut. J. S. Hawks, Adjutant of the 7th 
Nat. Inf. 

June 15. At Allyhur, aged 43, Major 
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James Saunders, 50th Nat. Inf. second 
son of the late Capt. Nathaniel Saunders, 
of Harwich. He was on the eve of re- 
turning to his native country, after an 
absence of 24 years in the service. 

June 28. At Agra, Amelia-Augusta, 
wife of Capt. Towgood, Adjutant of the 
35th Light Inf. and dau. of Col. Moore, 
of the same regt. 

June 30. At Calcutta, aged 30, An- 
drew M‘Queen Dunlop, esq. of the Bank 
of Western India. 

July 1. At Hydrabad, Scinde, Capt. 

Lewis Halliday, 86th regt. He received 
his commission of Ensign 1825, Lieut. 
1826, and Captain 1830. 
& July 5. At Umballa, aged 26, Lieut. 
Frederick James Elsegood, Interpreter 
and Quartermaster of the 41st Bengal 
Nat. Inf. 

July 23. Aged 18, on his passage to 
Madras, Frederick, youngest son of John 
Neale, esq. of Castle Hill, High Wy- 
combe, a Cadet in the East India Co.’s 
Service. 

July 31. At Ahmednugger, Lieut.- 
Col. Charles John Deshon, H. M. 17th 
reg. He received his commission of En- 
sign 1817, Lieut. 1825, Capt. 1826, Ma- 
jor 1837. 

Aug. 4. At Dosandah, Bengal Pre- 
sidency, aged 27, Richard John Graham, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Robert Graham, 
Bart. of Esk, Cumberland, Lieut. 72d 
Nat. Inf. and Adj. to the Ramghur Light 
Inf. Battalion. 

At Ahmednugger, aged 26, Frederick 
Austin Richardson, esq. Assistant Sur- 
geon to the East India Company, last 
surviving son of Major Richardson, of 
Cresswell Park, Blackheath. 

Aug. 12. At Madras, aged 51, Hen- 
rietta, wife of Lieut.-Col. Henry Moberly. 

At Bangalore, Capt. John W. Baird, 
15th Hussars, son of the late Dr. Baird, 
of the East India Co.’s Service, Bombay. 

At Colabah, Bombay Presidency, Dr. 
James Jephson, recently appointed sur- 
geon of the Lunatic Asylum at Colabah. 

4ug. 13. At Surat, on his way to 
Bombay, for England, William Sprot 
Boyd, esq. Political Commissioner, and 
resident at Baroda, eldest son of Edward 
Boyd, esq. of Merton Hall, Wigtonsh. 

Asroap.—March 4. At Wellington, 
New Zealand, William Vitruvius Brewer, 
esq. barrister-at-law, second son of T. G, 
Brewer, esq. 

June 9, Aged 22, on board the City 
of Derry, bound for Hong Kong, Wil- 
liam James, chief officer of that ship, and 
eldest son of the Rev. J. F. Churton, Co- 
lonial Chaplain, Auckland, New Zealand, 
and grandson of W. Churton, esq. of 
Sutton Court Lodge, Chiswick, 
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June 19. At Sydney, Francis Kemble, 
esq. 
ie. 2. On the voyage home from the 
Cape of Good Hope, aged 43, Thomas M. 
Turner, esq. 

Lately. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
13, G. L. Gilbert Cooper, youngest son 
of the late Col. Gilbert Cooper, East In- 
dia Co.’s Nat. Inf. 

Sept. 8. At Hofwyl, in Switzerland, 
George Taylor, esq. surgeon, Kingston- 
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Sept. 19. At Vevey, Canton de Vaud, 
Switzerland, Nathan Dunn, esq. Proprie- 
tor of the Chinese Collection, now exhi- 
biting near Hyde Park Corner, and late 
of Philadelphia. 

Sept. 20. At Paris, William Pember- 
ton, esq. of Sussex-pl. Regent’s-park, and 
Alderman’s Walk, New Broad-st. 

At Valetta, Malta, on her return from 
Palestine, aged 26, Sophia, wife of Amedé 
Augustus Comti de Torri. 





on-Thames. 

Sept. 14. At Zante, Deputy-Assistant 
Commissary-Gen. Tennent. 

Sept. 15. At Liege, Jessie, eldest dau. 
of the late John Wigstone, esq. of Trent 
Park, Middlesex. 


Sept. 21. At Madeira, Lieut. James 
Gordon Caulfield, eldest son of Major- 
Gen. Caulfield. 

Sept. 30. At Boulogne, aged 27, Jane, 
wife of Samuel Pratt, esq. of Bentinck- 
terr. Regent’s Park. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus RecisTerep from SerremBer 28 to Ocroner 19, 1844, (4 weeks.) 





Under 15........ 1980 
ce tees. | th eeM..........8e Cees 
. 5 60 and upwards 660 


Age not specified 2 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Oct. 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a dj 2 dja @i a dja djs d. 
49 7 | 36 4/21 8 {41 5 [34 9 [34 9 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 0s. to 7/. 12s,—Kent Pockets, 71. Os. to 112. 15s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 20. 
Hay, 37. 10s. to 51. 8s.—Straw, 11. 8s. to 17. 12s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 67. 6s. 
SMITHFIELD, Oct. 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BOGE, ccccrccasacocsscsces GE. to Ge, Of, Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 21. 
Matton ....000c0c0000000028 8d. to 4s. Od. Beasts ............. 3849 Calves 97 
Veal ....ccccres sovseseee 3s. 4d. to 4s, 4d. SheepandLambs 30,010 Pigs 348 
7 eee Ee ee 2 





COAL MARKET, Oct. 25. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 23s. 9d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. Od. to 19s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cewt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 43s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 158.——Ellesmere and Chester, 62.——Grand Junction, 162 
— Kennet and Avon, 10}. Leeds and Liverpool, 640. Regent’s, 25. 
— Rochdale, 62.——London Dock Stock, 115. t. Katharine’s, 117. East 
and West India, 137. —— London and Birmingham Railway, 214. Great 
Western, 71 pm.——London and Southwestern, 75. Grand Junction Water- 
Works, 90. —— West Middlesex, 127. —— Globe Insurance, 141]. Guardian, 
49}.—— Hope, 7}.-——Chartered Gas, 67.——Imperial Gas, 85}. —— Pheenix 
Gas, 40. ——London and Westminster Bank, 263.——-Reversionary Interest, 104, 
For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Stranp. 
F.om September 26 to October 25, 1844, both inclusive. 











































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm- Fahrenheit’s Therm, 
#8 2 [Ze] 2 salS2i e [Ss| g 
SEQ: sil 9 mels'e| § Sa! 5 
rs 2 5 3 $e 3 Weather. As $ E z oe 5 Weather, 
Aloe = m oe reo m 
Sep.; ° | ° | ° fin. pts. ° |] © | ° fin. pts. 
26 | 54 | 61 | 50 80, 24 |\fair, cloudy || 11 | 56 | 61 | 51 |29, 66 |ifair, cloudy 
27 | 48 | 59 | 52] , 17 ||fog, fair 12 | 58 | 60 | 58 | , 53 |ldo. lig.rn. do. 
28 | 57 | 63 | 52] , 02 |\do. do 13 | 60 | 64 | 52) , 40 |Ido. rain 
29 | 52/53 | 49 | , 03 |\rain, cloudy || 14 | 55 | 57 | 50! , 21 |/hea. do. clou. 
30 | 54 | 59 | 46 | , 32 |ifair 15 | 55 | 59 | 50 |, 04 |\do.do.do. fair 
0.1.) 59 | 65 | 57 | , 04 ||do. _ || 16 | 49 | 54 | 45 |, 06 |\cloudy, rain 
2 | 59 | 64 | 54 |29, 59 |\do. rain, fair || 17 | 50 | 56 | 46 | , 27 |\do. fair 
3 | 54} 66 | 54 | , 76 |\do. fair 18 | 49 | 54} 41 | , 56 |/do. do. 
4 | 54) 64/55! , 98 |\do. do. 19 | 45 | 54/40] , 61 | fair, cloudy 
5 | 55 | 64 | 55 | , 89 ||do.do.hea.rn.| 20 | 52 | 55 | 48 | , 48 |\do. do, rain 
6 | 55 | 57} 49] , 98 |/slt.rain,clouy.|) 21 | 50 | 48 | 44 , 50 jjrain 
7 | 54/58/45] , 94 |ifair, cloudy |! 22 | 46 | 54 | 42 | , 93 |do. cloudy 
8 | 53 | 55 | 44| +, 79 |/do. do. 23 | 41 | 53 | 44) , 87 fog, fair 
9 | 52| 56 | 59| , 28 |lslt.rain,clouy.| 24 | 45 | 50 | 48 | , 68 |heavy rain 
10 | 56 | 62 | 51) , 26 do. do. do. | 25 | 47 | 52) 46) , ad aie cloudy 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
s#ie./¢ (digit ¢) «lSele = 
9 | $3 | Sa | Qo 2 |. 9|2.218 L. 2 : 
é A\Os Os 5 es go Fels Pe 33! = Ex. Bills, 
J4¥/ 88) 88 | RSE) 4R Sele slszias) | | £1000. 
eB § BO me RM] we OSB | 
3| a oe |* |e s oi | & 
28 | 1005 | 289} | 74 76pm. 
30|———— 100} | | 9495pm.) 7 76 pm. 
1|——— 1003 289 | 76 74pm. 
——— 100§ | | 96 pm. | 74 76 pm. 
3|————| 100§ | | 2885! 94 pm. | 74 76pm. 
 anast RR 1003 96 94pm.) 74 76 pm. 
5}—————, 100, | — | 74 6pm. 
7}—__——_ 1005 — 288} 9496 pm.| 74 76 pm. 
g——— 1003 —- ma | 96 pm. | 75 77pm. 
ae eee — = 288 9496 pm.| 75 77pm. 
ie | 1003 | | — >, 289 | 75 77pm. 
11/2063, 100 = 1003 103 |-—— 5124, 4— 289 | 94pm. | 75 77pm. 
12206 | 99g 1003 1023|—| ‘S—|+—_|—_289 | 94 pm. | 75 77pm. 
14/206 | 100 1004 102g| — | 124|— 9694pm.| 75 77pm. 
15206 | 99$ 1004 1023\—— 12 1163|288$ 96 pm. | 75 77pm. 
16/2053) 99} | 1007 1024|——! 12) | | 74 76pm. 
17\206 | 99g 100g 1024'——'|____| 124] 983\___‘9493pm.| 76 73pm. 
181206 | 99g | 1003 1024 —_—— 124) 98 |\——|2885 9395 pm.| 73 75pm. 
19205 | 99g | 1003 1023 —— 12 —| 94pm. 75 72pm. 
21205 | 994 1004 1024] | 12 feasaite | 74 71 pm. 
22/2044 99; 100 1024—— | 124 287 9391pm., 71 73pm. 
204 | 99g 100g 1024'——|___._ 124) 98| 2863. 91 93pm.| 73 71 pm. 
24/204 99) | 100§ 1024, 124 — 93pm. | 73 71pm. 
25/203 , 995 100 |102 (124 — 91pm. | 71 73pm. 
26|202}, 994 | 100 ‘loz 12 287 92:90pm.) 73 71 pm. 
291203 | 99} | 99% |1017.——| 124|——11149 287 9192 pm. 73 70 pm. 

















J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 





J. Be NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 











